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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


House Resolution 436, agreed to October 8, 1951, authorized the 
Committee on Banking and Currency “to conduct thorough studies 
and investigations relating to matters coming within the jurisdiction 
of such committee under rule XI (1) (d) of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives * * *.” Pursuant tothe provisions of House Res- 
olution 436, the committee undertook through two subcommittees an 
investigation of the activities of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, including an on-the-spot inquiry in November and December 1951 
into various loans it had made. The principal activity of the bank 
consists in the loans which it had made, and credits extended, in some 
46 countries, 18 of which are in Latin Ameri ca, 10 in Asia, 12 in 
Europe, 5 in Africa, and 1 Canadian credit. As of June 30, 1951, the 
bulk of the credits authorized were extended to Latin-American and 
European countries in the amounts of $993,726,922.52 and $1,997,492,- 
290.01, respectively. In view of the volume of Export-Import Bank 
loans in these two areas, one subcommittee dealt with the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and the other with European and Near East countries. 
The reports of the two subcommittees will be found in Parts II and 
III of this report. 


LeGIsLATiIvE History or Tue Exrort-ImMrorr Bank 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington was initially created as a 
banking cor rpor ation under the laws of the District of Columbia on 
February 12, 1934, pursuant to Executive Order 6581, dated February 
2, 1934. The Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 526; 12 
U.S. C. 635) made the bank an independent Federal agency, gave it 
indefinite life, increased the lending authority from $700 million to 
$3% billion, and arranged its financing directly from the United States 
Treasury instead of through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

In June 1947 the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 was further 
amended (61 Stat. 130) for the purpose of reincorporating the bank 
under Federal charter and for other purposes. The amendment limited 
its existence until June 30, 1953, and until such time thereafter as 
might be required for orderly liquidation, and stipulated that net 
earnings, after reasonable provision for possible losses, shall be used 
for payment of dividends on capital stock. It was further provided 
that borrowings from the Treasury shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States. The rechartered corporation succeeded to all the rights 
and assumed all the liabilities of the District of Columbia corperation, 
and the members of the Board of Directors appointed pursuant to 
the act of 1945 continued in office during the unexpired portion of the 
terms for which they were appointed. 
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2 EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOAN ACTIVITIES 


Public Law 158 of October 3, 1951, increased the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank by $1 billion -~ extended the bank's 
life for 5 years from June 30, 1953, to June 5 , 1958. At the present 
time the bank has a lending authority of $4.5 billion, $1 billion of 
which is capital stock and $314 billion is aon authority, both 
sources of funds being the U nited States Treasury. 


MANAGEMENT 


Management of the bank is vested in a Board of five Directors, of 
which the See retary of State is a member ex officio; the other four 
members are appointed by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than three 
members of the Board may be members of any one political party. 
The act requires that each of the Directors shall devote his time not 
otherwise required by the business of the United States principally 
to the business of the bank. The bank’s activities are conducted 
through its office located in Washington, D. C. 


Pouicies 


The objects and purposes of the bank are to aid in financing and 
to facilitate exports and imports and the exchange of commodities 
between the United States, or any of its Territories or insular posses- 
sions, and any foreign country or the agencies or nationals thereof. 
In section 2 (b) of the act the Congress declared as its intent that the 
bank should encourage and not compete with private capital and that 
loans, insofar as consistent with the major objectives, should generally 
be for specific purposes and, in the judgment of the Board of Directors, 
offer reasonable assurance of repayment. The expressed policy of 
the bank is to establish rates of interest on those loans to borrowers, 
“each to cover all operating expenses plus the interest cost of all funds 
used by the bank and to accumulate a reserve for future contingencies.” 


INVESTMENT OF THE UNtrep Starrs GOovERNMENT 


All of the $1 billion of authorized capital stock of the bank has been 
issued and is held by the United States 'Treasury. In addition, as of 
June 30, 1951, the bank had borrowed on notes payable to the United 
States Treasury funds in the amount of $1,039,600,000 which had 
increased to $1,088,100,000 as of June 30, 1952. As of June 30, 1951, 
the accumulated earned surplus of the bank amounted to $254,800,- 
873.50, of which $51,615,134.37 represented net profit for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30,1951. On July 26, 1951, the Board of Directors 
declared a $20 million dividend on stock held by _ Treasury, out of 
the earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. The invest- 
ment of the United _ ites Treasury in the bank amounted to $2,294,- 
400,873.50 on June 30, 1951. 

During the fisc a year ending June 30, 1952, net earnings of the 
bank amounted to $51.8 million, out of which $20 million was paid to 
the Treasury as a dividend on the $1 billion Treasury-held capital 
stock. The balance of net earnings in the amount of $31.8 million 
was added to the accumulated earned surplus of the bank, which 
amounted to $266.6 million as of June 30, 1952. In addition to the 
$1 billion of Treasury-held capital stock, the bank is authorized to 
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borrow from the Treasury funds in the amount of $314 billion (three 
and one-half times its outstanding stock). As noted previously, 
actual Treasury borrowings amounted to $1,088,100,000 as of June 
30, 1952. 


Meruops or Maxine Loans 


Applications for loans are presented to the bank through many 
sources such as foreign embassies and agencies, and by exporters 
and prospective borrowers directly or through their banks. Such 
applications are subjected to detailed analysis by the bank’s technical 
staff to determine whether they conform to the general policies of 
the bank. The bank consults with other interested departments and 
agencies of the Government as to various aspects of the applica- 
tions and consults with the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems in its coordinating capacity 
as to the relationship of a proposed loan to the general lending 
policies of the United States Government. Commercial banks may 
act as agents of the Export-Import Bank in instances where the 
loan transactions are better conducted through customary private 
trade channels than by direct advances of the Export-Import Bank. 
A separate agreement is executed with each agent bank under each 
such loan. The Export-Import Bank shall at any time, on demand 
by the agent bank, and may at any time volenti arily, reimburse the 
agent bank for advances made and interest earned and thereby acquire 
all right, title, and interest in and to the obligations 7 ld by the a ge nt 
bank under the loan agreement. As of June 50, 1951, the outstanding 
balances of loans disbursed by commercial banks under agency agree- 
ments with the Export-Import Bank amounted to $44,800,000. 

As of June 30, 1952, the outstanding balances of loans so disbursed 
amounted to $39,227,000. From the creation of the bank to June 30, 
1952, total disbursements of Export- Import Bank loans through com- 
mercial banks amounted to $312,659,295.04. 


OveER-ALL OPERATIONS 


Since the creation of the bank in February 1934 to June 30, 1952 
total loans authorized by the bank amounted to approximately $5.7 
billion. As of that date the total amount which had actually been 
disbursed under loan agreements was approximately $3.6 billion and 
of this amount approximately $1.2 billion had been repaid. Slightly 
over $1 billion authorized credits had been allowed to expire unused or 
had been canceled. As of June 30, 1952, outstanding loans amounted 
to $2,388.9 million and the unutilized portion of established active 
credits was $911.8 million. Total loans outstanding and committed 
thus amounted to $3,500.7 million, leaving uncommitted lending au- 
thority of $1,199.38 million out of the statutory limit of $4.5 billion. 

Only six loans aggregating $226,177.52, including accrued interest, 
were in default as ‘of June 30, 1952, and loss provision was fully re- 
served on the bank’s books. The ratio of recorded losses to funds 
actually put out by the bank is at the present time less than one-one 
hundredth of 1 percent. In addition there were two borrowers delin- 
quent on interest and principal payments in an aggregate amount of 


a ~ Ore 


$0,000,206.59. 
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Your subcommittees are particularly interested in an aggressive 
policy of assuring our country and the free world an adequate sup- 
ply of the basic materials nec essary for national security and an ex- 
panding economy. In its visits in the European and Near East 
countries particularly, your subcommittee was impressed with the 
difficulties many of these countries were experiencing because of the 
unavailability of basic minet rals and metals. The fundamental difli- 
culty facing most of these countries stemmed from trade deficits in both 
dollar and other currencies caused by the necessity of importing off- 
shore materials which were not compensated for in equivalent exports. 
In some of the countries visited, agricultural imports were of par- 
ticular importance, but in the greater number reliance upon offshor ‘e 
areas for supplies of coal, iron, ‘and other basic materials was the rule. 
Many of these conditions cannot be changed, as such resources either 
are not available in the particular country or normal sources of supply 
were lost as prewar suppliers were engulfed behind the iron curtain. 
Increased production of coal and steel in Germany will help ease 
the shortages to some degree. 

The United States has reached the position it has today, both with 
respect to our standard of living and our world status generally, be- 
cause we were endowed with an abundance of natural wealth and a 
people with the ingenuity and industry to convert this natural wealth 
to living uses at relatively low cost. We have built our industrial 

vapacity and production on that basis. In the process we have ex- 
pended a great share of our national resources, particularly during 
the period of World War II to meet the military demands of ourselves 
and our allies. Continued growth domestically and provision for our 
national security, as well as of our allies in the free world, will, of 
necessity, place a greater strain on the key to our strength—an indus- 
trial machine capable of converting raw materials to the uses of man- 
kind—for it is axiomatic that our great industrial production cannot 
function, nor the economies of the free world, unless raw materials 
are made available to us. 

When we ship commercial and industrial goods, or supplies neces- 
sary for defense, we are shipping more than dollars; we are transport- 
ing a part of our national wealth that may be irreplaceable domes- 
tically. We are no longer self-sufficient in the iron ore which is con- 
sumed by our steel industries. In recent years both offshore and Cana- 
dian areas have become a larger source of such supply. We do 
have supplies of low-grade ores which can be developed at higher cost, 
but imports of lower-cost ores are becoming increasingly more impor. 
tant tooureconomy. It isthe opinion of your subcommittee that ev ery 
step necessary should be taken to encourage the exploration and de- 
velopment of domestic resources, as well as expanding imports of these 
materials, to assure adequate supplies for our national economy and 
security. 

There are several factors of importance in this matter, including 
stockpile requirements, long-term industrial requirements, defense re- 
quirements, technology in the more efficient use of existing supplies, 
research in the development of substitutes, domestic exploration, and 
the development of resources abroad. Without minimizing the impor- 
tance of any of these factors, your committee is of the opinion that 
every effort should be made to expand the import of these basic mate- 
rials through both the encouragement of private investment and 
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through the facilities of the Export-Import Bank. The importance of 
an adequate long-term supply of basic metals and minerals to our do- 
mestic industry and national security cannot be overemphasized. 

The development of new supplies abroad will mutually benefit the 
country of supply as well as the United States. One of the most crucial 
factors in international trade today is the widespread lack of dollars in 
foreign countries, some of which are sources of these materials. In 
order to encourage private investment in some areas, a better invest- 
ment climate must be created before American investments can be ex- 
pected to be forthcoming in any magnitude. Reasonable protection of 
investment capital and provision for transfer of normal earnings are 
not conditions which could be considered inimical to the countries con- 
cerned, and yet are the minima under which private investment can 
be expected to function. Loans for the development of these resources 
is another manner in which increases in production can be obtained. 
Your committee is of the opinion that the bank should continue in this 
field vigorously. Its participation during the past two fiscal years in 
the development and production abroad of essential materials impor- 
tant to the economy of the United States, and especially the defense 
and preparedness programs, has involved the authorization of credits 
in the amount of $157.7 million. 

The question is often asked how the activities of the Export-Import 
Bank parallel, complement, or conflict with those of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, established pursuant to 
the Bretton Woods Agreements, and whether the activities of the two 
institutions are duplicatory. It should be noted that the work of 
both institutions has been most commendable. Both have parts to play 
in the field of international finance, and their spheres of activity are 
not overlapping. 

The Export-Import Bank is an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment created “to aid in financing and to facilitate exports and imports 
and the exchange of commodities between the United States or any of 
its Territories or insular possessions and any foreign country or the 
agencies or nationals thereof.” Our Government owns its capital 
stock, receives dividends on its earnings, and is the source of other loan 
funds of the bank. The bank has now functioned for a period of 18 
years, during which it has performed an outstanding service. This is 
evidenced both by the good will it has ¢ reated in the countries involved 
as well as the material benefits there enjoyed, but also in the material 
effect it has had upon international trade. As of June 30, 1952, total 
credits authorized by the bank amounted to $5.7 billion. As of the 
same date, loans in default amounted to only $224,862.33, which were 
fully reserved upon the bank’s books. Accumulated net earnings dur- 
ing the same period amounted to $266.6 million. Defaulted loans, 
whith are fully reserved, as previously noted, amount to less than one 
one-hundredth of 1 percent of the funds disbursed, as of June 30, 1952. 
It is not possible to estimate the total dollar effect the bank’s operations 
have had on international trade, but it is conservative to estimate that 
it has been considerably in excess of the amount of actual credits 
extended. 

There are several circumstances under which it is most appropriate 
for the Export-Import Bank to function in countries in which the 
World Bank has also extended financial assistance. These are (1) in 
areas in which the United States has a special interest, (2) to assist in 
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financing of United States exports, (3) areas in which the bank has 
already loaned funds, (4) the bank is authorized to loan to private 
persons or entities where the security warrants while the World Bank’s 
operations is on a government-to-government level solely, and (5) as- 
sisting in the financing of imports of strategic and critical materials 
required by our national security and industrial economy. 

As an arm of the United States Government the bank has been used 
as the vehicle for carrying out special functions authorized by the 
Congress, such as the loan operations of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948, as amended, and foreign loans made pursuant to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. The bank made the loan to France 
prior to the ECA program which was so necessary to the economy of 
that country. There are other instances, and will be in the future, 
when it is of special importance to this country to use the facilities of 
the bank to carry out programs or specific projects on a loan basis 
where it would not be feasible to obtain World Bank assistance or be 
dependent solely upon that institution in cases in which we have a 
special interest. 

Almost all credits involving the purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment require that the proceeds be used to purchase those items in the 
United States, which, of course, has a direct effect upon the American 
export trade. The variety of equipment and supplies which have been 
exported under such credits cover the whole range of industrial sup- 
plies, including capital goods. In addition it is important to note the 
many specific credits which have been authorized to assist the financing 
of American agricultural production, especially cotton and tobacco. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the bank authorized 
credits for the purchase of American cotton in the amount of $173,- 
000,000, and American tobacco in the amount of $10,000,000. The 
cotton credits were for use by the textile industries of friendly nations 
in Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. The cotton credits 
were equivalent to 744,000 bales of cotton for export and would con- 
stitute approximately 12.6 percent of the current season’s exports of 
5,900,000 bales. The tobacco credit was extended for the purchase 
of United States tobacco by the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MiItTrEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, December 30, 1952. 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
House of Representutives, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : There is hereby transmitted the report of the European 
subcommittee covering its investigation of the loan activities of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

I desire to take this opportunity to express my personal thanks to 
the other members of the subcommittee, namely, Hon. Wright Patman, 
Hon. George D. O’Brien, Hon. Clarence G. Burton, Hon. Tom B. 
Fugate, Hon. William A. Barrett, Hon. Wayne L. Hays, and Hon. 
Donald W. Nicholson for their participation in this work and their 
contribution to its success. 

Sincerely, 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, European Subcommittee. 
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PART II 


REPORT OF THE EUROPEAN AND NEAR EASTERN SUB- 


COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of the mission.—The basic purpose of the mission was to 
review credits authorized by the Export-Import Bank in certain coun- 
tries of Europe and the Near East in order to enable members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to observe the on-the-spot use of 
the bank’s credits and to arrive at conclusions as to the future role of 
the bank. In the course of these investigations the members of the 
mission investigated specific projects financed in whole or in part by 
the bank in the various countries. 

Scope of the mission—When the initial plans were made for the 
mission, in the fall of 1951, it was intended to split the trip into two 
phases: the first phase to consist of a survey in the Near East including 
the following countries: Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Greece, Lebanon, 
Turkey, and Israel; the second phase would then have involved a 
survey of Export-Import Bank credits in certain countries of Europe. 
This arrangement would have permitted a more comprehensive study 
of the bank’s credits and at the same time enable the members of the 
mission to investigate in more detail the general economic conditions 
in the various countries. 

However, several factors intervened to make this impossible. The 
adjournment of the first session of the Congress was postponed and 
the disturbed political situation in Egypt mitigated against the ad- 
visability of an inspection trip in that country. Consequently, the 
two phases of the mission’s investigation had to be compressed into 
one and, time being a limiting factor, it became necessary to confine 
the investigation in the Near East to three countries: Greece, Turkey, 
and Israel. 

In each of these countries in Europe and the Near East, the mem- 
bers of the mission conferred with the ministers of finance, governors 
and directors of central banks, chiefs of state, industrial leaders, and 
diplomatic and economic representatives of the United States. They 
inspected factories in Austria, in Italy, and in Israel, as well as agri- 
cultural developments and ship-repair yards and airports in Turkey. 
In the course of discussions which were held with these various of- 
ficials and businessmen, the members of the mission were enabled, even 
in the limited time available, to obtain definite impressions of the 
basic economic and financial problems and the degree of economic 
recovery and development in the fields of industry, power, agriculture, 
transportation, and communications. 
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Composition of the mission.—The mission was composed of the fol- 
lowing Members of the Congress: 

Hon. Brent Spence, Hon. Wright Patman, Hon. George D. O’Brien, 
Hon. Clarence G. Burton, Hon. Tom B. Fugate, Hon. William A. 
Barrett, Hon. Wayne L. Hayes, and Hon. Donald W. Nicholson. 

They were assisted by William J. Hallahan, clerk of committee; 
John E. Barriere, staff member; Joseph M. Sitrick, State Department 
escort officer; and Maj. Robert Posten, Air Force escort officer. They 
were accompanied by Sidney Sherwood, secretary of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, who apprised them of the nature, purpose, and history of 
the various bank credits and assisted in the discussions with Govern- 
ment officials, businessmen, and project managers. 

Acknowledgments.—So crowded a schedule required most careful 
arrangements for travel, accommodations, conferences, and inspec- 
tions. Due to weather or other causes, last-minute changes frequently 
had to be made. The fact that all the major appointments were kept 
and that so much information and understanding was obtained was due 
in no small measure to the attention and untiring efforts of the United 
States Ambassadors and Ministers and the competent members of their 
staffs. The Ambassadors were meticulous in their briefing of the 
members of the mission upon arrival in each country. Acknowledg- 
ment is also due to the very competent officers of the United States Air 
Force, who kept their planes in readiness and transported the members 
of the mission, often under trying climatic conditions, without incident. 
The members of the mission are likewise most grateful to the many 
members of foreign governments, leaders of industry, and the factory 
managers who made every effort to make the mission’s visit to the 
various countries worth while. 





GENERAL SUMMARY 


It is of particular significance that the leaders of the governments 
of many European and near-eastern countries, particularly those 
bordering on Soviet-dominated territory, stated emphatically that 
the value of Export-Import Bank credits over and above their mate- 
rial benefit, which was substantial, lay in the psychological effect. of 
their having been made at a time when those countries were teetering 
under conflicting pressures from the east and from the west. The 
leaders of these governments said that this first tangible expression of 
confidence on the part of the United States Government through its 
Export-Import Bank and prior to any Marshall-plan aid, in the ulti- 
mate establishment of the independence of their countries, had a pro- 
found effect on the ability of those governments to make that 
independence secure. 

On the material side, the Export-Import Bank loans made _ pos- 
sible the acquisition by the borrowing countries of capital equip- 
ment and raw materials necessary to get the wheels of industry 
moving and to get started on the long road of economic rehabilitation 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Italy, Finland, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece. These credits laid the foundation for recovery sub- 
sequently augmented by Marshall-plan aid. 

The Graz-Simmerung factory in Vienna was inspected. This fac- 
tory is one of the many industrial establishments which were bene- 
ficiaries of the Export-Import Bank loan to Austria. It is producing 
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railway cars for Austrian railways as well as for export to points 
as distant as Latin America. It appears to be a well-run factory 
and perhaps its main value is the fact that it is a foreign-exchange 
earner. In this factory, as well as such factories as Pirelli and 
Fiat in Italy, Chemicals & Fertilizers, Ltd., and Phoenicia Glass in 
Israel and the shipyards of Istanbul, machines of American manu- 
facturers were seen at work. 

Much of the Export-Import Bank credit to Italy, authorized in 
1947, was used for the acquisition of vitally needed raw materials 
essential to start the wheels of industry moving following the devasta- 
tion of war. Large, medium, and small Italian industries engaged in 
steel and chemical manufacture were beneficiaries under this credit. 
Great industries like Montecatini Chemical and Pirelli Rubber in 
Milan received substantial allocations under the credit, as well as the 
Italian handicraft industries. The latter had particular significance 
because its basic purpose was to provide employment for some million 
and a half artisans in Italy who found themselves without raw ma- 
terials following the war. 

Members of the mission witnessed American agricultural equipment 
financed under the credits at work on the farms of Israel, and were 
pleased to note that the amount of land under cultivation in Israel 
has doubled in the last 2 years. They saw industrial equipment of 
United States manufacture in such plants as Phoenicia Glass Works, 
Chemicals & Fertilizers, Ltd., and Palestine Electric Corp. in the 
Haifa Bay region. Phoenicia Glass is producing plate glass for new 
construction as well as bottles for packaging the citrus Juices for ex- 
port from Israel. Chemicals & Fertilizers, Ltd., is designed to pro- 
duce the fertilizer needed for Israeli agriculture, thus saving scarce 
foreign exchange. Palestine Electric is supplying the power for 
Israel’s growing industry. 

Modernization of the ship-repair shops and the International Air- 
port at Istanbul have been made possible through loans from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. New locomotives for Turkish state railways as 
well as new equipment for her chrome and copper mines have been 
purchased with the proceeds of these loans. 

Loans to Yugoslavia have reequipped the nonferrous metal mines 
which are now producing lead, copper, and zinc for export to the 
United States, thus aiding the defense program as well as contribut- 
ing to the betterment of Yugoslavia’s foreign-exchange position. The 
lead-zine mine at Trepcea is an excellent example of what the Export- 
Import Bank is doing to develop foreign sources of strategic and 
critical materials. 

But the members of the mission did not confine their inquiry 
to the narrow inspection of specific projects financed under Export- 
Import Bank credits. Their purpose was to review these credits in 
the light of their relation to the economies of the various countries. 
Although, with the exception of France and Italy, the Export-Import 
Bank credits are relatively small in comparison with subsequent Mar- 
shall-plan aid, it is apparent on inspection that the credits have played 
a significant part in the economies of these countries. The projects 
financed have, by and large, enabled the borrowers to improve their 
foreign-exchange position in varying degree, either by enabling them 
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to produce for export or in contributing to their self-sufficiency by 
reducing necessary imports. 

In fact the members of the mission were impressed with the fact 
that the benefit from Export-Import Bank financing of the export 
from the United States of capital equipment was far overshadowed 
by the long-term benefit to United States foreign trade derived from 
what that equipment produced when in place and at work in the 
foreign country. In fact it helps that country earn or save its foreign 
exchange and hence to begin to stand on its own feet. The mem- 
bers of the mission recognize that the more solvent the customer or the 
supplier, the healthier the trade between the buyer and the seller. 
It seems that the Export-Import Bank in thus financing sound eco- 
nomic development projects in other countries is doing more funda- 
mentally to fulfill its basic statutory purpose of financing and facili- 
tating the foreign trade of the United States than in any other way. 

After reviewing the credits extended by the bank in countries of Eu- 
rope and the Near East the members of the mission felt that they 
were generally justified and well conceived. They recognize that 
much of the aid extended by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, however necessary, was of such a nature that it could not have 
met the Export-Import Bank criteria requiring reasonable assurance 
of repayment and therefore had to take the form of grants. The 
members of the mission are aware that the bank refrained from mak- 
ing more loans in ECA countries after ECA became operative in 
1948. This was a wise decision at the inception of the ECA grant 
program. 

‘The subcommittee believes that grants, however necessary at the 
time, cannot be a permanent basis for international financial inter- 
course. Foreign financial aid must be increasingly in the form of 
sound loans. In order to initiate and facilitate a transition of this 
nature, the Export-Import Bank now might well consider financing 
projects in ECA countries but only those projects of a self-liquidating 
character or which would contribute to the betterment of the foreign- 
exchange position of the country to an extent sufficient to provide 
reasonable assurance of repayment. In other words, projects which 
would “earn their own keep.” This would require careful analysis 
of the balance-of-payments position of the country in each case. 

In their inspection of some of the projects being financed by the 
bank, the subcommittee noted that completion of some of these projects 
was being delayed because of the inability of the borrower to purchase 
the necessary equipment in the United States as a result of the pri- 
orities of the defense program. However, in some instances the 
necessary equipment was available in some other country. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee recognize that the bank is often faced with 
the decision of whether to grant permission for offshore purchase of 
such equipment or to forego commencing or completing an essential 
economic project in a friendly nation which is considered necessary 
in the whole scheme of mutual security. ; 

It is the policy of the bank based upon its interpretation of the 
statute that its loans shall be used generally for the purchase of 
United States goods and services and that permission to purchase 
offshore has been the exception granted only in cases where such 
exception was amply justified. With this policy the subcommittee 
is in full agreement. The bank should, however, review each request 
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for offshore purchase during periods of general shortages in the light 
of the strain upon our economy and the effect upon mutual security. 
In cases where material shortages are severe in the United States and 
increased demand would add to the pressure already existing, it would 
seem entirely proper for the bank to permit offshore purchases in 
order to obtain key materials necessary to the successful completion 
of a loan project. ‘This’ is especially true where the project is of 
mutual benefit security wise. 

In one of the areas visited the group found that highly technical 
equipment supplied under an Export-Import Bank credit was not able 
to be installed due to lack of skilled local personnel who were familiar 
with the equipment and the proper method of installation. It is the 
opinion of the subcommittee that situations such as this should have 
been foreseen by the bank and that arrangements for on-site instal- 
lation should have been made prior to delivery. Until installed and 
capable of operation equipment is of little value. It should be the 
duty of the bank either to assure that local personnel are available 
and capable of installing and operating equipment of this nature, or 
that arrangements have been made between the American supplier 
and the project operators concerned for installation of the equipment 
and the training of local personnel in its operation. 

In conversations with representatives of the Government of Jordan 
the group was impressed with the intense bitterness occasioned by the 
still unsolved problem of the Arab refugees from Palestine. In these 
conversations it was noted that this bitterness had been intensified by 
the Export-Import Bank loans to the new State of Israel. Although 
time did not permit any investigation of possible projects which might 
be eligible for bank financing in the Arab countries, the members of 
the mission are of the opinion that should any such projects be worsed 
out the Export-Import Bank might well give them most serious con- 
sideration in the interest of laying an economic base for eventual peace 
in the Near East. The group is well aware that only sound projects so 
financed would be effective and recognizes that adequate balance of 
payments studies would have to be made by the bank to insure that 
there existed in each case reasonable assurance of repayment. 

In every country the problem of the impact of the current or poten- 
tial defense program on economic recovery and expansion was appar- 
ent. This problem needs constant and thorough consideration. It 
will not be easily solved. Only increased production will render a 
slution possible. 

The members of the mission noted with admiration the fortitude and 
determination with which several of these countries are existing under 
their programs of austerity. This situation was particularly apparent 
in England and in Israel. 

However, the members of the mission feel genuine concern lest 
efforts at recovery in several of the countries of Europe are being con- 
fined to old-established enterprises and that sufficient opportunity and 
encouragement to the entrapreneur is not being provided. Genuine, 
healthy, and vibrant recovery of old and war-torn economies can 
scarcely be realized without the stimulating catalyst of new enterprise. 
If the economy of Europe is to become a going concern, new enterprise 
should be fostered and foreign aid, particularly foreign aid in the form 
of loans, might well be steered in this direction. ‘The members of the 
mission would welcome any indication that the governments and busi- 
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ness leaders of European countries are adopting an active program of 
encouraging and fostering new business enterprises and encouraging 
capital investment, foreign or domestic, in the establishment of new 
industries. 

The members of the mission were gratified to note, in general, what 
seemed to be a growing optimism of the ability of the free nations of 
the world to succeed in their current efforts to prevent war and to 
rebuild and strengthen their economies. 

In conclusion, the members of the mission feel that the credits ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank are generally sound and that the 
projects which they have seen constitute contributions to the economic 
stability of the borrowing countries. Perhaps above and beyond their 
material benefits, their value lies in the fact that they have made 
friends for the United States. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ENGLAND 


The Export-Import Bank has made no loans to England. However, 
members of the committee wished to discuss economic and financial 
problems with officials of the British Government. 

Accordingly a meeting was arranged with Mr. Richard Butler, 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, on the afternoon of November 13. After 
words of welcome by the Chancelor, Mr. Spence expressed his feeling 
of the need for the free nations of the world to work together and 
that, although the purpose of the mission was to review credits ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank, the subcommittee also wanted to 
talk with British leaders with a view to gaining a better understanding 
of the problems with which England is confronted. He inquired spe- 
cifically about the manner in which the credit structure of England 
was controlled. In the course of the discussion the Chancelor referred 
to a recent increase in interest rates and pointed out with pride the 
large refunding which the Treasury had put through and which had 
just been oversubscribed that day. 

Mr. Butler reviewed other problems with which Britain was faced, 
namely, coal and steel production, decline in prices of dollar-earning 
commodities such as wool, tin, and rubber, and reduction of imports 
to conserve trade balances which were decreased because the main 
effect of the defense program was falling on those industries which 
otherwise could provide a substantial increase in exports. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Butler briefly reviewed Britain’s experience with price and 
rent controls. 

The following morning the members of the mission were escorted 
to Westminster Hall and in the course of the day visited and listened 
to debates in both Houses of Parliament. They were received by Sir 
Howard d’Egville, secretary of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association (British-American parliamentary group.) The mem- 
bers of the mission were guests of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association at lunch, where the Members of Congress had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with members of Parliament and officials of the 
Government. In the afternoon of the 14th, the members of the mis- 
sion met with Mr. Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of England, and 
members of his staff. 
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In the course of an hour’s discussion, Mr. Cobbold outlined the 
operations of the Bank of England and its relation to the Government, 
which was of particular concern to the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Mr. Cobbold indicated that this relationship 
is intimate and informal, pointing out that he could get together at 
a moment’s notice the heads of the leading commercial banks and 
could have frequent and close contacts with the members of the 
Cabinet. In this respect he felt that the small size of England was 
an advantage compared to the far-flung United States where more 
formal operating relationships were necessary. The Bank of England 
performs the same general functions in England that the Federal 
Reserve System performs in the United States. 

The members of the mission were impressed with the heroic way 
that the people of England are carrying on in the face of their 
stringent austerity forced on them by the prolonged and continuing 
shortages. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


On Friday, November 16, the group drove from Frankfort to Bonn 
to meet with Mr. McCloy. However, Secretary of Defense Lovett had 
just arrived in Bonn and Mr. McCloy had to cancel the appointment 
in order to meet the Secretary. The group was met in Bonn by Mr. 
Buttenwieser, Assistant High Commissioner, and after a brief con- 
ference with Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, Deputy High Commissioner, 
lunched at the Petersburg Hotel where discussions were carried on 
with Mr. Harris, Chief of the ECA mission in Western Germany, and 
others, to discuss general economic conditions in Germany. At3 p.m, 
a meeting was held with Mr. Westrick, State Secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Ministry, and later with the Vice Chancelor, Herr Bluecher, 
who had been associated with the ERP Ministry. Following this, a 
meeting was held with the Vice President of the German Reconstruc- 
tion Loan Agency, Mr. Abs. 

In the course of these conversations it was learned that the gap in 
the balance of payments of Western Germany of $1.4 million in 1948 
had been reduced to $0.4 million in 1951 and that exports were then at 
the level of approximately $325 million monthly, roughly balancing 
the import figure of $328 million. Although the cost of living has 
risen 60 percent above the 1938 level, wages are up 80 percent. Of the 
48,000,000 people in Western Germany, 9,000,000 are expellees from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, which presents a serious problem in con- 
nection with their absorption into the economy. The German officials 
hope that they can reach the prewar position of self-sufficiency in food. 
Expressing the opinion that the European Payments Union had been 
extremely helpful, they urgently recommended that it be so broadened 
as to provide a clearing between dollar and sterling areas. 

In the evening the group returned to Frankfort and engaged in a 
discussion with Dr. Wilhelm Vocke, president of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Deutscher Laender Bank. 

Dr. Vocke informed the group that he was very much pleased with 
the recent authorization on the part of the Export-Import Bank of a 
$50 million eredit to enable Western Germany to purchase United 
States cotton for processing in German textile mills. He expressed 
the opinion that it would constitute a substantial contribution to in- 
dustrial activity in the country. He was not certain as to whether 
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it would have a material effect on bolstering German exports because 
of the need for textiles within Western Germany. 

In response to inquiries about German steel production, Dr. Vocke 
mentioned two deterrents; the first was the ceiling on German steel 
oroduction established by the occupying powers. This ceiling had 
Sint raised early in the year but still, in his opinion, constituted a 
deterrent. The second factor holding down German steel production 
was, according to Dr. Vocke, the required shipments of coal to France 
which placed “Western Ger many in the position of having to import 
high-priced American coal if she were to increase steel production to 
the maximum capacity. In general, Dr. Vocke indicated optimism 
with regard to the ec onomic progress which Germany is making. 

Summaries and lists of Export-Import Bank credits to Germany 
are contained in appendix L. 


AUSTRIA 


On November 17 the party flew from Frankfort to Vienna, arriving 
there at 3 p.m. At 4 p. m., United States Ambassador Donnelly 
received the group at the Embassy and briefed them on conditions in 
Austria. 

On Monday, November 19, the group was received by the Chancelor. 
The Chancelor emphs sized that everything which Austria did had 
to be considered in the light of her exposed | position. In spite of the 
great difficulties and complications presented by this situation, he ex- 
pressed the hope that the delegates from the United States would 
recognize Austria’s unswerving determination to carry on. He stated 
that the aid received from America had been of inestimable help in 
strengthening this determination and that the Export-Import Bank 
eredits of $15,000,000, though small in comparison to the ECA aid 
received subsequently, had come at a time when the situation was criti- 
cal and consequently had been of profound value. Because they had 
been made for specific industries, they had contributed to the resump- 
tion of productivity in Austria and had helped to make possible the 
resumption of exports and the earning of foreign exchange. 

In the course of the discussion _ to the priorities of economic devel- 
opment in the fields of power, transportation, agriculture, and in- 
dustry, the Chancelor indicated that the most basic development, in 
his opinion, was that of hydroelectric energy. It was indicated that 
such projects might prove eligible for financing by the Export-Import 
Bank. He stressed Austria’s need to expand her exports in order that 
she may work toward the point where she may be enabled to stand on 
her own feet. To increase Austria’s production for export, he believed 
that development of hydroelectric energy was basic. 

Following the meeting with the Chancelor, certain of the members 
of the group went to the « office of Minister Clarence E. Meyer, Chief va 
ECA Mission to Austria, where the economic situation in Austria wa 
further discussed. 

Dr. Eugene Margaretha, Minister of Finance, was host at a luncheon 
at the International House. Other guests at the luncheon were: Dr. 
Hans Rizzi, president of the Austrian National Bank; Dr. Josef Jo- 
ham, president of Credit Anstalt Bank Verein; Dr. Franz Landert- 
shammer, president of the Oesterreichische Taenderbank; Dr. Rich- 
ard Janda, finance ministry official; Dr. Wilheim Taucher, head of 
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Austrian ERP Bureau; Dr. Hans Kloss and Dr. Wilheim Teufen- 
stein, finance ministry officials; Dr. Karl Weninger, president of Hy- 
potheken-und Credit Institut A. G. (bank) ; Minister Alois Voll- 
gruber, secretary general of ministry of foreign affairs; Minister Max 
Loewenthal-Chlumecky, chief, economic section of foreign affairs; 
Dr. Alfred B. Lohner, vice president of textile association; and Dr. 
Gustav Stoeger-Marenpach, director, Austrian National Bank. 

Informal discussions about the financial and economic situation in 
Austria took place before, during, and after luncheon, and minister 
of finance, Dr. Margaretha, made the following remarks: 


Gentlemen, I am taking the greatest pleasure in conveying tue you the welcome 
greetings of the Austrian Government, as well as my own welcome greetings. 

Some weeks ago I had the opportunity to visit for the first time the United 
States: that is to say, New York and Washington, and to become acquainted 
with some of your achievements which are far ahead of our own ones. Most of 
all I have been proud of the respect paid to me as representative of small Austria 
by all persons whom I met in the States. I feel, however, that respect alone is 
not sufficient. Our friends in the United States of America should not only 
know our country from maps and from written reports but should also see our 
country and meet its inhabitants on the spot, as you do in order to understand 
them better. We are ever so grateful to the United States for everything they 
have done for Austria in the period since 1945. We fear, however, that your 
people are now of the opinion to have done enough for us since Austria has re- 
covered and gained new strength and is able to stand on her own feet. This, it 
is true, might be expected under normal conditions. But we have to live in an 
unhealthy climate. We gain new strength by medical and nourishing supplies 
we are provided with by your help, but we must be even more strong in order to 
resist injurious influences. The fact that we are in a position to give an only 
limited contribution to the activities of defense of the Allied Power, due to our 
geographical location and to other reasons, should not lead to the cone!usion 
that the essential economic assistance to Austria may be, therefore, discon- 
tinued. A reduction of $50 million in the allocations for the economic develop- 
ment of Austria may not only result in a failure of previous investments of the 
many hundreds and millions of dollars, it may result in the necessity ef spend- 
ing billions of dollars to compensate losses created by the fall of the eastern 
bastion of Europe. 

I have frequently said how much I have been moved by the fact that you 
do not help Austria like the rich man the beggar but like the big brother who 
is doing well his small brother or sister who are poor. It is understandable 
that this big brother who wants to help his younger relations intends to educate 
them or feels that he should do so. No doubt it is to the best if recommenda- 
tions are given to us together with your assistance. But it is not to the best 
of our country if the extension of assistance should depend on the fact that 
these recommendations are followed. In this case assistance might come too 
late and then even the best recommendations wouldn’t help any wore. 

Gentlemen, I turn to you now requesting you look at the real facts in Austria, 
consider the conditions under which we are fighting here for victory. <A victory 
necessary to prevent disaster from Austria and maybe—at least temporary— 
from all Western Europe. Consider the efforts of the labor unions to prevent 
our workers from uncautious actions and consider further that the Austrian 
Government and especially the Finance Minister, the National Bank and the 
banking institutions are not always in a position to proceed in the direction 
which are, from your point of view, economically the most suitable. We are 
living here on a volcano and therefore you should not blame us if our measures 
are not always based on principles and terms which under normal conditions 
and in your country are considered appropriate. 

The Romans said, “bis dat, qui oito dat” (the one who gives quick gives double). 
Let yourself be convinced hereof. Let it at least be a principle for another 
year. An assistance that would be extended to us in small monthly or quarterly 
allocations will be not half as valuable for us as an assistance immediately ex- 
tended not only as in the proverb but also in reality. Such an assistance will 
not turn spendthrift the Austrian Government, its Finance Minister. and the 
economic an! labor authorities which are aware of their responsibilities. We 
will even more appreciate an assistance of this kind and will make the best use 
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of it. We will consider your recommendations, consider them with the necessary 
energy, and we will follow them if this, by any means, is possible. 

I am addressing to you, gentlemen, now the request to use all your influence 
in the public opinion to the effect that Austria should be looked as the most 
endangered point in Europe and should be treated accordingly. 

1 am sincerely happy, gentlemen, that you have visited our country. I shall 
be even more happy if this visit had convinced you that it would be a wrong 
policy to discontinue assistance to Austria or to considerably reduce assistance 
on a certain date. It does not depend on a certain date if Austria is able to 
stand on her own feet. It depends only on the fact whether and when Austria 
will be freed of the burdens, the liberation of which she is seeking since 1945. 

Now, gentlemen, to the health and well-being of your President, of the man 
who as representative of the United States of America is seeking to bring peace 
all over the world. 

In the afternoon the subcommittee proceeded for an inspection of 
the Simmering-Graz-Pauker factory engaged in the manufacture of 
railway cars, Diesel engines and machinery, and equipment for various 
types of plants. In this factory members of the subcommittee saw 
American machines, financed by the Export-Import Bank, at work. 
The factory buildings which had been largely destroyed by bombing 
during the war, have been rebuilt with the aid of ECA funds, while 
much of the machinery was financed under Export-Import Bank 
credits. Railway cars manufactured here are produced not only for 
use on the Austrian railways but are exported to points as distant 
as countries in Latin America. The members of the subcommittee 
were impressed with the orderliness and magnitude of the operations 
and felt that this factory, as an example of the many enterprises which 
have been beneficiaries of Export-Import Bank loans, constituted a 
sound investment of American dollars. They felt that this invest- 
ment was a substantial contribution to the rehabilitation of Austrian 
industry and the maintenance of Austrian independence. 

The members of the subcommittee regretted that both time and 
weather conditions prevented their visit to Ranzhofen, near Salzburg, 
where an aluminum plant has been constructed and put into operation 
almost entirely through the medium of Export-Import Bank loans, 
The factory visited was merely one of the several enterprises which 
were beneficiaries of Export-Import Bank credits. However, the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee felt that the proceeds of these loans had been 
put to good use, and that the loan was of material benefit to the 
Austrian economy. 

As a result of the conversations held with officials of leading banks 
in Austria, the Government officials and United States representatives 
in Austria, members of the mission were disturbed lest there does 
not exist in Austria the opportunity for the entrepreneur. They 
reached the conclusion that the efforts at reconstruction, including 
aid received from abroad, have been directed almost exclusively to 
the rehabilitation of old business enterprises, and that for a healthy 
economy to ultimately develop in Austria certain controlling interests 
would have to release their grip on Austrian enterprise so that new 
business can emerge and add life and stimulus to Austrian rehabili- 
tation. 

Summaries and lists of Export-Import Bank credits to Austria are 
contained in appendix I. 
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ITALY 


On November 20 the group flew from Vienna to Rome, arriving 
there in time for a briefing by Ambassador Dunn and his staff in the 
afternoon. Minister Dayton, Minister of the ECA Mission in Italy, 
gave a comprehensive summary of the economic situation in Italy. 
He stated that he was particularly glad that a representative of the 
Export-Import Bank was present as he was of the opinion that there 
were potential development projects in Italy which might be con- 
sidered eligible for Export-Import Bank financing. He indicated, in 
particular, that hydroelectric projects in northern Italy might fall 
into this category. He was of the opinion that it would be highly 
desirable for the Export-Import Bank to consider eligible projects as 
they emerged, implying that sound financing was preferable to grant 
aid when such financing was found to be feasible. 

The group was informed that with the Export-Import Bank and 
Economic Cooperation Administration assistance Italy had made 
great progress in economic recovery and development since the end 
of the war and, in general, had reached or exceeded prewar levels of 
production and consumption. However, studies indicate that the 
standard of living in Italy is considerably below that in most western 
European countries, the average per capita income being in the neigh- 
borhood of $250 per annum. The greatest poverty 1s in southern 
Italy. Surplus population and unemployed manpower constitute 
perhaps the major problem. Efforts to solve this problem by immi- 
gration have not been very successful and unemployment continues 
to range between 8 and 10 percent with from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
workers employed only part time, and wages continue low. Italy as 
a member of the NATO organization is desirous of assuming its full 
share of responsibility in western defense. 

While the mission was in Italy disaster hit the country’s most 
arable land in the Po Valley, creating widespread suffering. Al- 
though most of the farms in Italy are small, containing 50 acres or less, 
1 percent of the landholders hold 40 percent of the total productive 
area. During 1950 legislation was enacted designed to effect a broad 
land-redistribution program involving some 1,300,000 acres among 
landless peasants of southern and central Italy. More than half of 
the ECA counterpart funds were being used for a coordinated pro- 
gram of agricultural improvement. In spite of the difficulties, Italian 
agricultural production is reported to have reached and even exceeded 
prewar levels. However, it still falls short by 10 percent of supplying 
the needs of local consumption. 

Industrial production, mostly in northern Italy, has increased 
greatly since the end of the war. Foreign trade during the first 4 
months of 1951 was at a rate of about $1,950,000,000 for imports and 
about $1,500,000,000 for exports. However, the dollar trade deficit 
has been rising steadily since the spring of 1951 as a result of rising 
prices of imports. Italy must import 90 percent of her coal. Nor- 
mally Italy’s trade deficit is made up by invisible receipts, including 
tourist expenditures, immigrant remittances, and shipping and 
insurance earnings. 

An important weakness in the tax system which also exists in some 
other weste:'n European countries is that direct taxes, particularly in- 
come taxes, have yielded only a relatively small proportion of total 
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Government revenue. To correct this situation, legislation was passed 

sarly in 1951 which constitutes the first major attempt to reform the 
system of direct taxation in 30 years. It was designed to distribute 
the tax burden more equitably according to ability to pay and of 
obtaining more effective collection. 

On November 21 the members of the mission had an audience with 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII at Castel Gandolfo. At this meeting 
Chairman Spence, on behalf of the mission, delivered a talk on the true 
mission of the United States in this troubled world, of the meaning of 
democracy as a practical expression of our Christian faith and of the 
recognition on the part of many Americans that ony inspired spiritual 
leaders hip and recognition of spiritual values can lead humanity out 
of the morass in which it finds itself today. He paid tribute to the 
spiritual leadership which His Holiness has been providing and how 
much it has done in helping to hold back the forces of evil. 

The group then met with officials of the Istituto Mobiliare Italiano: 
Mr. § Sigliente, president, Mr. Borri, general manager, and other offi- 
cials. The Istituto is an Italian public-credit institution engaged in 
medium-term industrial financing and is the obligor on the credits 
authorized by the Export- Import Bank for Italy. A discussion fol- 
lowed with regard to the uses to which the proceeds of these credits 
had been put, their purpose being to assist specific segments of Italian 
industry to restore and expand their export markets. Credits were 
established for the purchase of essential equipment, materials, solid 
and liquid fuels needed for Italian industries. The officials of IMI 
stated that these credits had made a substantial contribution toward 
the rehabilitation of Italian industry and the resumption of Italy’s 
expor trade. Dr. Antonio 'lonello, IMI representative in the United 
States, attended the meeting, having returned from Washington for 
that purpose, and accompanied the mission during its entire stay in 
Italy. He was of inestimable help throughout the tour of inspection 
of industrial plants in northern Italy. 

On Friday, November 23, meetings took place with the Governor 
of the Bank of Italy and his staff. The Italian banking system was 
reviewed and briefly stated it operates in the following manner: 
Since 1947 supervision of the entire system rests with an Interminis- 
terial Committee of Credit and Savings consisting of the Treasury 
Minister (chairman), the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry, the Minister of Industry and Commerce, 
and the Minister of Foreign Trade. The Governor of the Bank of 
Italy also attends the meetings of this committee. 

The Bank of Italy is the only bank of issue in the country. It 
rediscounts commercial bank paper. It controls domestic credit by 
its rediscount policy, and can exercise its complete discretion as to 
bank paper it will discount. Commercial bank reserves are deter- 
mined by the Interministerial Committee of Credit and Savings, and 
the enforcement and supervision of those reserves are conducted 
through the Bank of Italy. 

Approximately one-fifth of the public debt is held by the Bank 
of Italy, while one-quarter is in the form of securities of 9-year 
or more maturities bearing an average interest rate of 5 percent; 
another one-quarter is in the form of Tre: isury bills of 1-year maturi- 
ties, and the other quarter is in the form of loans made by the postal 
savings banks. The Government controls all foreign exchange, which 
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consists of both hard and soft currencies. The preponderance of 
Italy’s exports are to the sterling area. Of a total of $1.6 billion ex- 
ports, approximately $150 million are to the United States. 

Commercial banks collecting short-term savings are divided into 
six principal categories. As of December 31, 1949, there were 1.278 
such banks operating in Italy, having 7,592 branch offices in a total 
of 4,018 municipalities. These banks operate in the short-term and 
medium-term credit field principally. Some of the institutions have 
Government-owned capital. Many of these institutions are organized 
as joint-stock companies, and limited-liability companies. There are 
approximately 230 cooperative banks whose shares are widely dis- 
tributed (and whose shareholders are limited in the maximum amount 
of shares which can be owned) and which are organized as limited- 
liability companies of a cooperative nature. There are also 85 savings 
banks, and the largest number of banks are farmers’ and craftsmen’s 
banks, totaling some 750. They are organized as unlimited-liability 
private cooperatives and operate principally among farmers and 
craftsmen. 

In the medium- and long-term credit fields, the largest credit organi- 
zation is IMI. It performs the financial operations connected with 
the ica made by the Export-Import Bank to Italy, and performed 
similar functions with respect to ECA credit operations in Italy. 
Other institutions in the medium- and long-term credit fields operate 
in specific areas, such as public utilities, public works, and industrial 
capital. 

On Saturday, November 24, the group split, with Chairman Spence 
and William Hallahan proceeding to Florence, while Congressmen 
Burton, Fugate, and Barrett, and Messrs. Sherwood of the Export- 
Import Bank and Barriere of the committee’s staff, proceeded by plane 
to Belgrade, rejoining the rest of the group in Florence on Novem- 
ber 25. 

In Florence the group was met by representatives of the ¢ Compagnia 
Nazionale Artigiana (the Italian handicraft industries), which is the 
beneficiary of an Export-Import Bank loan of $4,625,000 authorized 
in 1948. The company’s activities affect the livelihood of some 114 
million artisans and workers engaged in handicrafis throughout Italy. 
‘The company’s headquarters are at Florence. Handicraft exports are 
an important source of foreign exchange to Italy through sales to 
tourists in Italy and through direct exports to the United States and 
elsewhere. At the time of the subeommittee’s visit, $3,000,000 of the 
credit has been utilized with the expectation that the balance would 
be disbursed during the first 6 months of 1952. Emphasis is being 
placed on production in southern Italy, which is the poorest part of 
the country. In accordance with the terms of the loan agreement, re- 
payment of principal in the amount of $810,000, plus interest, was 
made during the calendar year 1951. 

The group inspected the display rooms of the company in Florence 
exhibiting the many types of handicrafts being produced in Italy, 
among which are leatherwork and gloves, ceramics and ate cork- 
work, ivory, metalwork, textiles, musical instruments, woodwork and 
furniture and toys. 

It is interesting to note that exports directly serviced by the com- 
pany to the United States had at the beginning of 1952 already 
amounted to $870,000, which exceeds the principal payments which 
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have come due and been paid to that time. Additional exports by the 
company to other countries in Europe, Latin America, and the Far 
East bring the total export figure to $1,285,000. 

The subcommittee was impressed with the high quality and artistic 
design of the company’s products and with the fact that a relatively 
small investment had not only made possible the gainful employment 
of thousands of unemployed Italian artisans but had made a small 
but substantial contribution to Italy’s ability to earn foreign exchange. 

On November 27, the group flew to Milan and visited a factory of 
the Pirelli Rubber Co. This company was the beneficiary of an Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit of $4,000,000 authorized in 1947, Although 
members of the mission saw tire-making machinery manufactured in 
the United States at work in the factory, the credit was primarily 
designed for the purchase of raw materials to permit Pirelli to resume 
its important place in the Italian economy and Italian foreign trade 
after the war. The Pirelli Co. is one of the leading manufacturers in 
Europe of rubber products and electrical cables. It undertakes the 
laying and maintenance of submarine cables and was the first to start 
the manufacture of cut rubber thread. Its paid-up capital is 3.3 billion 
lire, held entirely privately and mostly by the Pirelli family. Pirelli 
has extensive interests in some 34 separate Italian companies and holds, 
through a Swiss corporation, interests in varying degrees in foreign 
enterprises operating under the name of Pirelli. 

Pirelli is contributing to the build-up of Italian exports to the 
extent of exporting 16 percent of its production. The Pirelli Co. is 
a large exporter of electric wires, cables, tires, rubber articles for 
industry, the farm, and the home. Its total exports are approximately 
$20,000,000 yearly. The factory which the committee inspected ap- 
pears to be a large and efficiently operated plant and would compare 
favorably with tire factories in Dayton, Ohio. 

The headquarters of the Montecatini Chemical Industry are like- 
wise in Milan. The members of the mission visited these headquarters 
and conferred, at length, with officials of the company. The Monte- 
catini Co. is a thoroughly integrated enterprise, its operations ranging 
from mining and metallurgical plants to production of fertilizers and 
pesticides for agriculture, to the manufacture of the most complicated 
chemicals and synthetics. Plants, factories, mines, and quarries of 
Montecatini total 180 separate units, with a labor force aggregating 
abont 60,000. The plants and properties are scattered throughout the 
Italian peninsula, with activity extending into Sicily for sulfur, 
Sardinia for lead and copper, and the island of Elba for iron ore. 
Its paid-up capital is 4 billion lire. The exports of Montecatini in 
recent years have amounted roughly to $35,000,000. 

The Export-Import Bank credit of $5.8 billion to Montecatini was 
used, in part, for badly needed raw materials and, in part, for mainte- 
nance and equipment items necessary to revive this huge industrial 
enterprise that it might make its contribution to Italian industry and 
exports. 

On November 28, members of the mission proceeded by car to 
Turin, inspected the Fiat automobile plant there, and talked with the 
officials of the Fiat Co., which was the beneficiary of an Export-Import 
Bank credit of $11,200.000 authorized in 1947 in order to enable it to 
dig itself out of the ruins of war, to acquire necessary raw materials 
and equipment. ? 
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The assets of the Fiat Co. are estimated at approximately $200,- 
000,000. It owns a large number of industrial establishments all ov er 
Italy and has foreign subsidiaries, the assets of which are estimated 
at $20,000,000. T he « operations of Fiat include the production of motor 
vehicles, agricultural tractors, iron and steel works, the mining of 
iron pyrites and magnetite, the manufacture of stationar y and marine 
Diesel engines, Diesel motor tractors, railway cars, the making of 
metal wor ‘king tools, refrigerators, and domestic appliances. 

Although the mass- production technique of the factory inspected 
by the group resembled the operation of the automobile factories of 
Detroit, the operation is more integrated than in American automobile 
factories in that it contains its own foundry. Its contribution to 
Italian exports is impressive, being in the neighborhood of three times 
the value of the original credit of $11.2 million. It has a total labor 
force of 60,000. Officers of the company stated that they are under- 
taking to perform some defense work in connection with the NATO 
program. Members of the mission were impressed with the efficiency 
of its operation and the responsibility of its management. 

Summaries and lists of Export-Import Bank credits to Italy are 
contained in appendix I. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


On November 24, Messrs. Burton, Fugate, Barrett, Sherwood, Pos- 
ten, and Barriere left Rome by air for Belgrade in Yugoslavia, rejoin- 
ing the rest of the party at Florence in the evening of November 26. 
On arrival in Belgrade the group was received by ‘Ambassador Allen 
and members of his staff. 

After lunching at the residence of Mr. Jacob D. Beam, counselor of 
the Embassy, the group met with Mr. Milentije Popovic, Minister of 
Finance. At this meeting the general financial situation in Yugo- 
slavia was discussed. 

Following this meeting, the group met with Marshal Tito. This 
discussion lasted for more than an hour. Following a greeting from 
Marshal Tito, Mr. Burton, as the senior member of the group, ex- 
plained the purpose of the mission, stating that as members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee they had come to Belgrade pri- 
marily to review the credits extended by the E xport- Import Bank 
and, if time permitted, to inspect one of the projects financed under 
those credits. He went on to say that they were also interested in 
learning what they could in so limited a time about the general eco- 
nomic situation in Y ugoslavia and he hoped Marshal Tito ‘would real- 
ize that their visit to various countries of Europe and the Near East 
was in the nature of a good-will mission as well. 

Marshal Tito indicated that the material benefit from these credits 
was significant as they were used primarily to purchase mining ma- 
chinery for the nonferrous mines to replace the mining mac hinery 
which had either been completely worn out or destroyed by the 
Germans. This, he suggested, had proved to be a mutual benefit, 
both to Y ugoslavi ia and the United States. It had got the mines back 
in production of materials, such as lead, zinc, copper, etc., which are 
currently being exported to the United States. The credits had like- 


wise made possible the employment of thousands of unemployed 
Yugoslav workers. 
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Marshal Tito further advised that this very real material benefit 

yas far outweighed by the psychological benefit because of the time 
when these credits were authorized. It was a few short months, he 
stated, after his declaration of the independence of his country from 
foreign domination. It constituted the first evidence of the determi- 
nation of the United States to support Yugoslavia in its determination 
to establish and maintain an independent national existence. The 
United States, through its Export-Import Bank, had invested $55 mil- 
lion in the independence of Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito said that this 
fact, this support, coming before Marshall plan aid, drought relief, 
and International Bank loans had had a profound psychological effect 
not only on himself but on his people, and had strengthened their 
determination to live an independent national existence. 

He advised the group that the new International Bank loan was 
going to be used in fabrication industries and industrial develop- 
ments. It was evident that the industrial development program still 
has high priority. He stated that the highest priority in the 
development program was hydroelectric energy and transportation, 
ach being fundamental to industrial development. 

Following this meeting, the group held a press conference at the 
request of the foreign correspondents at the United States Embassy. 

The group boarded a self-propelled Diesel-powered sleeping car for 
Trepca, 340 kilometers south of Belgrade, where the Trepca lead-zinc 
mines are located. 

The following morning the group inspected the concentrator, the 
smelter, refinery, and power plant. All of these plants are adjacent, 
which provides a most efficient lay-out as it avoids the usual transpor- 
tation costs bet ween concentrator and smelter and smelter and refinery: 
Furthermore, these installations are located in a valley only 7 kilo- 
meters from the mine which is located in the bordering mountains. 
Consequently, the ore is transported by gravity on a cableway direct 
from mine to crusher located in the concentrator. 

This project was originally laid out and developed by the British 
following World War I. It is well designed and well equipped. An 
inspection of the concentrator revealed primary and_ secondary 
crushers manufactured by Nordberg, five ball-grinding mills in opera- 
tion and one installed awaiting the increased production which will 
be realized when the new shaft (to be described later) is completed. 
The flotation process in the concentrator for separating the lead and 
zine ores is the process used in most modern concentrators in the 
United States. Pine oil is the flotation medium. The results speak 
for themselves and are good by United States standards. From a lead 
ore assaying 7 percent, a concentrate of 79 percent is produced with a 
recovery of 93 percent. From the 5 percent zinc content of the ore, a 
concentrate of 65 percent is produced with a recovery of 88 percent. 

Members of the group observed many machines of United States 
manufacture in operation in concentrator, smelter, refinery, and power 
plant. 

The group then proceeded to the mine. The present shaft emerges 
on top of a mountain, the entrance tunnel being located 100 feet below 
the shaft opening. It is 450 feet deep and from that level follows a 
e angle, following the incline of the ore body for 1,250 additional 
eet. 
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The new shaft is being sunk vertically farther down the mountain 
and has already reached the 400-foot level. It is planned to sink it 
to the 2.000-foot level to strike the lower limit of the inclined ore 
body. This will have a twofold benefit. In the first place, it will 
lower the mining costs as gravity flow can be used to draw the ore 
from the stopes to the skips for direct vertical hoisting to the sur- 
face. It should likewise reduce cost by cutting down the time re- 
quired for hoisting partly up an incline and partly vertically. 
Secondly, the new shaft will facilitate increased production. The ore 
is a hard rock sulfide ore. Some timber is required but not universally. 
The mining process is a cut-and-fill operation. Rock is brought 
in from a nearby quarry, lowered and dumped into the open stopes 
the ore is extracted. This is a cheaper and safer process than 
timber. The new shaft is an improvement over the old. It is 1714 
feet in diameter, concrete lines, whereas the old shaft is cribbed and 
contains four compartments, two equipped with cages for raising and 
lowering men and supplies and two with skips for hoisting ore and 
lowering rock fill. 

The present mine production is 2,000 tons of lead-zine ore con- 
taining some silver and pyrites. It is estimated that the new shaft, 
when completed, will make possible an increase to 3,000 tons per day. 
The concentrator, smelter, and refinery are being equipped to handle 
this increase. Even now, unused flotation cells, a sixth ball-grinding 
mill and settling tanks are installed in the concentrator and a new 
laboratory is under construction. The superintendent and the min- 
ing engineers seem able and intelligent. The operation appeared to 
be well managed. The mine officials state that they have a good 
safety record and have safety instruction for the workers. However, 
some carelessness was noted, such as loose planks for men to cross over 
holes and ditches near the shaft. 

The town is a typical mining camp with separate houses for staff 
and a staff clubhouse. 

It is significant to know that there is an incentive system in the 
mines. The miners receive a daily wage of approximately $ 53 and if 
they break more ground than the average for a day’s work they are 
paid for the extra footage. As a result, many miners are making the 
equivalent of well over $4 per day—a not insignificant wage in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The mine and reduction works at Trepea seem to constitute a sound 
investment and a proper project for the Export-Import Bank to as- 
sist in financing, particularly at a time when the output of lead and 
zine constitutes a welcome import for the United States. However, 
members of the mission recognize that the long haul of 800 kilometers 
from Trepea to port on the Adri: atic coast constitutes a costly over- 
head. Because of the rugged terrain the railroad follows the river 

valley southeast from the mine, then north, then west to the Adriatic. 
A more efficient and cheaper route would be on the railroad directly 
south for a distance of 200 kilometers to the Greek port of Salonica 
on the Aegean Sea. This would reduce the rail haul by 75 percent. 
This arrangement for shipping would require the collaboration of the 
Greek Government. When in Athens 2 weeks later, 


the members of 
the mission took oceasion to mention this possibility to United States 


Ambassador Peurifoy in Greece, he agreed to look into the pos- 
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sibility. It is hoped that the two Governments can successfully nego- 
tiate the necessary arrangements. 

The members of the mission feel that the Export-Import Bank as- 
sistance to Yugoslavia has constituted a real contribution in helping 
the Yugoslavs to strengthen its economy. Projects such as the one 
described above at Trepea are essential if the Yugoslav economy is to 
become viable. They constitute sound investiments, particularly when 
they are producing such essential materials as lead, zinc, copper, and 
so forth. 

On Monday, November 26, the group left Belgrade and rejoined the 
rest of the party in Florence. 

Summaries and lists of Export-Import Bank credits to Yugoslavia 
are contained in appendix I. 


FRANCE 


On Monday, December 3, the group met with General Eisenhower 
for an hour at his SHAPE headquarters. The general reviewed the 
problems which he faced in that assignment and the progress made 
in the efforts of NATO to strengthen the free nations. 

In the afternoon the group met with M. Rene Mayer, Minister of 
Finance and Economic Affairs and Vice President of the Council of 
Ministers, at the Palais du Louvre. There was a general discussion 
about the financial situation and problems of France in which M. 
Mayer informed the group that France would have been able to 
balance her budget and reach the point of standing on her own feet 
financially were it not for the fact that she has been, up until now, 
holding the front for the West in Indochina single-handed. He 
stated that some military aid now had been provided by the United 
States and that more was expected for the Indochina campaign. 

On Tuesday, December 4, the group met with Philip W. Bonsal, 
counselor of the Embassy, and other members of the Embassy staff. 
At this meeting the group learned that industrial production in 
France at the close of World War II was 40 percent of normal and 
agricultural production 75 percent of normal. In the housing field 
2,000,000 houses had been destroyed during the war and 250,000 had 
been built since the war with 1,000,000 having been repaired. The 
gross national product of France is now one-tenth of that of the United 
States and the population one-fourth. ‘The per capita income is in 
the neighborhood of $700; the output of French workers is one-fourth 
that of the United States. 

The group was informed that the inflation in France presents per- 
haps the greatest problem. ‘There has been a terrific rise in prices. 
Furthermore, the increase in population tends to cancel out the slight 
improvements which have been made. 


The total aid from the United States to France amounts to $21, | 


billion. In response to questions asked by the group, it was indicated 
that this aid though it has been of substantial benefit to industrial en- 
oo has not permeated down to the people as much as might be 
esired, 

In a discussion of the coal problem it was indicated that France 
has made substantial progress in increasing her coal production. 

Mr. Bonsal and Mr. Timmons, Deputy Chief of Mission for MSA 
in Paris, expressed the opinion that real benefit may be expected from 
the Schuman plan when it is finally approved and put into operation. 
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In the afternoon of December 4 a brief meeting took place with 
M. Jacques E. Brunet, Director of the National Credit Agency. 
Later the group conferred with M. Wilfrid Baumgartner, Governor 
of the Bank of France, about the general financial situation in France. 
The next meeting was with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at the Hotel 
Crillon at which she gave the group her observations on the effective- 
ness of the ECA aid to France. 

In the course of the conferences mentioned above, the members 
of the group gained the impression that although Export-Import 
Bank loans and Marshall-plan aid had contributed greatly to the 
reconstruction and development of the French economy, the aid per- 
haps had not permeated down to the French people as much as might 
be desired; that there is room for much improvement in the imposi- 
tion and collection of taxes in France; that the Indochina campaign, 
until recently supported primarily by France, has been a great drain 
on French resources and had postponed the time when she might 
stand on her own feet financially; that some progress has been 
made in housing, but that much more is needed and that above all 
drastic steps are necessary to get the run-away inflation in hand. 
Furthermore, the burden of the defense program and the rising costs 
of the imports are a great deterrent to economic development and 
achievement of financial balance in France just as they are in Italy 
and elsewhere. 

Summaries and lists of Export-Import Bank credit to France 
are contained in appendix I. 


GREECE 


On December 5, Congressmen Fugate and Barrett, accompanied 
by Mr. Sher eb: Mr. Hallahan, Mr. Barriere, and Mr. Sitrick, flew 
to Athens from Paris. They were met by Mr. Turkel, economic 
counselor of the Embassy. That evening and the following morn- 
ing were spent in Athens. 

Conversations were held with Mr. Turkel and with United States 
Ambassador Peurifoy the following morning. The only credit which 
the bank authorized for Greece was one for $25,000,000 in Janu: ry 
1946 to finance purchases in the United States of materials, equip- 
ment, and services for the restoration of harbor works, roads and 
bridges, and waterworks. Only $14,500,000 was disbursed under this 
credit; the remaining $10,500,000 was allowed to expire on the advent 
of the Greek-Turkish aid program voted by the Congress in the 
spring of 1947. 

In the conversations with the Ambassador and his staff the mem- 
bers of the group were informed that considerable progress has been 
made in some sectors of the reconstruction of the Greek economy 
although much remains to be done. There is widespread poverty, 
the average per capita income being approximately the equivalent 
of $300 per annum. There is a scarcity of export: able products with 
which to improve the foreign-exchange position. The only exports 
worth noting are tobacco, dried fruit, and olive oil. The present 
trade balance consists of imports of approximately $400,000,000 
against exports of $92,000,000. Only 14 percent of the land is 
arable. ECA has succeeded in developing a process whereby the 
alkali land can be leached so that rice can then be grown on it. This 
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may have an important bearing on food production in Greece. Fur- 
thermore, as a result of the ECA agricultural program Greece can 
now raise three-fourths of the wheat needed for domestic consump- 
tion. 







ISRAEL 






The group arrived in Tel Aviv on the evening of December 6 and 
were met by United States Ambassador Monnett Davis and Michael 
Comay from the Israeli Foreign Office. 

On December 7 the group, accompanied by representatives of the 
Israeli Departments of Treasury and Agriculture and the Foreign 
Office, proceeded by automobile to Haifa, inspecting citrus groves on : 
the coastal plain en route. In the grove cman by Mr. Pardess ‘ 
Sacks they observed the most modern citriculature where old groves 
had been thinned out to make possible mechanical cultivation; here 
modern irrigation had been instituted and healthy groves of oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit were heavily laden with fruit which appeared 
to be of a good quality. The packing season was about to commence. 
In contrast to the grove operated by Mr. Sacks, the group observed 
many groves which had been abandoned and others in which attempts, 
in many cases successful, were being made to bring back damaged 
groves which had suffered during the Arab-Israel conflict. A pro- 
gram for new planting is likewise being pushed forward. Israeli 
leaders and officials are well aware that the products of the citrus : 
industry still constitute Israeli’s largest export. ; 

On arrival in Haifa, the group inspected the plant of Chemicals & 
Fertilizers, Ltd. When all of the ‘construction is completed, this 
plant will produce nitrogenous fertilizers, phosphates, and potash 
compounds both for fertilizers and for industrial purposes, in addi- 
tion to sulfuric acid, nitric acid, and other chemicals. It is primarily 
privately owned, although the Israeli Government has recently put 
some money into the enterprise. Palestine Potash, Ltd., Africa-Pales- 
tine Investments, Ltd., and South African Enterprises, Ltd., are sub- 
stantial shareholders. The authorized capital of the company is 
T£985,000 which, converted at the official rate of $2.80, is equivalent to 
$2,758,000. I£580,000 of this amount had already been subscribed and 
largely part paid up in the early part of 1951. This plant is the bene- 
ficiary of an allocation of $5.6 million under the Export-Import Bank 
credit to Israel. It isa modern plant located on the outskirts of Haifa 
and phosphate is already being produced. The nitrate plant is in the 
process of erection and the foundations for the ammonium-synthesis 
plant are being built. The plant is designed to eventually supply all 
the needs of Israeli agriculture for phosphate and nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers and, in addition, to produce a substantial surplus for export, ; 
estimated to amount to approximately 12 percent of production. : 
When these plants materialize, the undertaking should do much to 
improve Israel’s foreign-exchange position through the elimination 
of fertilizer imports and expansion of exports. 

The most significant factor in this project is that, unlike so many 
of Israel’s industries, Chemicals & Fertilizers, Ltd., will be producing, 
with the exception of the pyrites imported from Greece, from native 
raw materials. Experiments have proved successful with phosphate 
rock from the Negev in southern Israel. In fact, the current produc- 
tion of single superphosphate is being manufactured entirely from this 
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native phosphate rock. Production schedules for 1951, 1952, and 1953 
of single superphosphate are 16,000 tons, 50,000 tons, and 70,000 tons, 
respectively. Potash will be obtained from the Dead Sea. The potash 
plant at the foot of the Dead Sea, formerly constructed by Palestine 
Potash, Ltd., is intact, though not operating because of the refusal of 
the’Jordanian Government to allow the Israelis to transport the potash 
through Jordanian territory. To overcome this difficulty, the Israeli 
Government is constructing a road from Beersheba to the southern 
end of the Dead Sea where the plant is located. Proceeds of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan are being used for this purpose and for some 
new equipment for the potash plant. Israeli estimates indicate that 
potash will be moving from this plant in approximately 6 months. 
In addition to the foreign-exchange benefits of Chemicals & Fertiliz- 
ers, Ltd., mentioned above, an adequate supply of commercial ferti- 
lizers, which can reasonably be expected from this plant in the course 
of the next 3 years, should do much to improve the large amount of 
additional land which has been brought under cultivation in the last 
3 years and thereby improve the food supply so desperately needed 
in Israel. 

The group then visited the Phoenicia Glass Works, also located in 
Haifa. This factory has been operating for a number of years; has 
been expanded recently, and further expansion is in process. It is the 
beneficiary of an allocation under the Export-Import Bank credit of 
$600,000 for the purchase of United States equipment. Of particular 
significance was the information which was furnished that experi- 
ments with the native silica sand in the Negev had proved successful 
and that the glass factory is now getting 65 percent of its raw material 
from that source and will be getting 100 percent as soon as the prob- 
lem of moving the sand in suflicient quantity from the Negev is solved. 
This will save Israel considerable foreign exchange. The factory is 
producing plate glass, window glass, and bottles. The bottles are used 
for packing the citrus juices both for export and home consumption. 

In the afternoon the members of the group talked with the manager 
of the port of Haifa and inspected the port by launch. They were 
informed of the progress made thus far and the benefits from the 
Export-Import Bank loan of $5.6 million which had made possible 
the equipment of the port with necessary handling equipment such 
as cranes, fork lifts, and other pier equipment. A fireboat which had 
been purchased with proceeds of the Export-Import Bank loan was 
observed in the harbor. The group was informed that two recent inci- 
dents which might have resulted in disastrous fires had been brought 
under control by the fireboat. Furthermore, the turn-around time of 
ships at the port of Haifa has been greatly reduced by the new han- 
dling equipment. Formerly ships had to lie at anchor sometimes for 
as much as 10 days awaiting a berth at the pier. However, congestion 
has not been eliminated. Plans for extension of the pier to provide 
more berths and hence less lighterage have been made. They are based 
on the plans and recommendations of an American engineering firm. 

The manager of the port informed the group that funds had been 
allocated for purchase of steel plates urgently needed at the port. 
However, they were unable to obtain these plates in the United 
States due to the requirements of the defense program, but they are 
available in Belgium. Members of the mission feel that the bank 
might consider the question of whether permission to make such an 
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offshore purchase might be granted in order to help relieve the con- 
gestion at Haifa, Israel’s principal port. 

The group next inspected the plant of the Palestine Electric Corp. 
in Haifa which is supplying the power needs for Israel and has had 
to undergo great expansion in an attempt to keep up with the doubling 
of the population since the establishment of the new state with the 
resultant new demands for power. At the time of the visit a new 
generator financed under the Export-Import Bank credit had just 
arrived. The Palestine Electric Corp. has been the beneficiary of an 
allocation of $2.5 million under the bank’s credit. Dr. Ruttenberg, 
president of the corporation, advised the group that he is now con- 
fident that Palestine Electric can supply adequate power although 
further expansion of facilities may become necessary with the growth 
of industry and population in Israel. 

On December 8 the group motored through Galilee observing the 
extensive olive groves being cultivated by Arab citizens of Israel und 
apparently being well kept. They observed new agricultural settle- 
ments in the barren and eroded hills of Galilee where the Israelites are 
doing extensive terracing in order to build and hold the soil and in- 
crease the arable land. These settlements are centered around spots 
where springs or wells have been developed among the rocks. From 
the hills they viewed the Huleh Swamp area, where the recent unior- 
tunate incident took place between the dutactia and the Syrians, as well 
as the extensive agricultural settlements of Affikim, Degania, and 
many others in the Jordan Valley just south of the Sea of Galilee. 
Most of these settlements have in addition to their prime purpose of 
agriculture some form of industrial activity such as the plywood fac- 
tory in the agricultural settlement of Affikim. The products of these 
agricultural settlements are sold through the agricultural cooperative, 
Tnuva. 

On December 9 Ambassador Davis drove with the group to Jeru- 
salem where they crossed through the no-man’s land in the center of 
the city separating the new city of Jerusalem from the old which is 
under the control of the Hashamite Kingdom of the Jordan. The 
American Consul gave a luncheon which was attended by Arab offi- 
cials including Ahmed Bey Toukan, a former Jordanian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Minister of Education, and presently the senior 
Jordanian member of the Mixed Armistice Commission, Ahmed Bey 
Sab’i, the head of the Jordanian Foreign Office in Jerusalem, and the 
Lebanonese Consul Mahmoud Bey Hafez. The members of the mis- 
sion were particularly interested in getting the points of view of the 
Arab officials which indicated the extreme seriousness of the still un- 
solved problem of the hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees from 
Palestine still residing in camps in Arab countries and supported pri- 
marily by contributions of interested member countries of the United 
Nations. The members of the mission realized that until these refu- 
gees are reintegrated into the economic life of the area there can be no 
real peace in the Near East nor security for either the Israelis or the 
Arabs. The members of the group were informed about the distress- 
ing plight of the Arab refugees in the crowded refugee camps in Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon. The efforts of the United Nations Works 
and Relief Agency and the Arab Governments to solve this problem 
were also discussed. 
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In the afternoon the group had two meetings: One with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ben Gurion, and one with Mr. Kaplan, the Minister of 
Finance. At these meetings the over-all situation in Israel was dis- 
cussed as well as the history of the Export-Import Bank loan to Israel 
and the progress which it had enabled them to make. They were 
informed that although the earlier immigration to Israel consisted 

enerally of skilled and educated European Jews, the more recent 
immigration from north Africa, Yemen, and Iraq presented a greater 
problem of assimilation and training and in some cases of law en- 
forcement. At the founding of the State of Israel in May 1948 there 
were 650,000 Jews in the country. At the time of our visit there were 
approximately 1,346,000 Jews in the country as a result of immigra- 
tion and of natural increase. Adding to this 170,000 Arabs now living 
in Israel, the total population amounts to a little over 1,500,000. This 
has been Israel’s great problem to absorb these vast numbers and to try 
to increase the agricultural and industrial production in an attempt 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing population. The gap is not 
yet closed so that Israel is maintaining its balance of payments only 
in precarious equilibrium through foreign contributions, a foreign 
bond drive, active efforts to increase foreign and domestic private 
capital investment, efforts to increase its exports and with the proceeds 
of foreign loans. 

The bond drive had as of the beginning of 1952 netted $52 million 
in cash with an additional $43 million pledged. Contributions from 
the Jewish fund netted $70.5 million in 1951, 80 percent of which came 
from the United States. Progress has been made in stepping up 
exports. More is needed. There has been considerable foreign capital 
investment but not enough. In this category the Kaiser-Frazer assem- 
bly plant is notable. It is assembling cars for export. 

But the continued disparity between increase in production and 
increase in population creates strong inflationary pressures. Run- 
away inflation is being prevented with great difficulty. A severe 
austerity program is enforced in Israel but in spite of the meager 
diet the population seems to be maintaining its health. The large 
immigrant camps have been broken up into many transitional and 
smaller work camps throughout the country where immigrants can 
on arrival obtain temporary or full-time employment. Substantial 
progress has been made in the housing field though much greater 
progress is needed. 

The members of the mission were impressed with the dedication of 
the Israelites to the prosecution of their economic-development pro- 
gram and were impressed with the manner in which they had put 
their dollars to work, including the proceeds from the Export-Import 
Bank loans. 

Summaries of the Export-Import Bank credit to Israel are con- 
tained in appendix I. 


TURKEY 


The itinerary called for a stop at Ankara en route to Istanbul. How- 
ever, the time element and the flight conditions because of the weather 
necessitated a decision to bypass Ankara and go directly to Istanbul. 
Accordingly, on December 10 the group flew from Tel Aviv to Istanbul 
and was met by Mr. Mathews, United States consul, and Mr. Butler m 
charge of the economic work at the consulate. 
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On December 11 accompanied by Mr. Behcet Osmanagaoglu, Direc- 
tor of the Turkish State Seaways, the group breakfasted aboard the 
steamship Ordu plying the Black Sea carrying general cargo between 
Turkish ports. It does not touch at Russian ports. It is one of the 
ships for which the Export-Import Bank extended a credit of $8 mil- 
lion to cover the cost of reconverting six ships purchased from the 
United States Maritime Commission. It is a coastal vessel of 6,000 
tons capacity and is reported to be very satisfactory. The group saw 
another one of these six converted ships, the steamship Ankara, which 
is plying between Istanbul and Marseille carrying passengers and 
freight. 

The group was then taken by launch up the Bosphorus toward the 
Black Sea to inspect the ship-repair shops of which there are two in 
Istanbul for which the Export-Import Bank extended $431,000 for 
the purchase of machinery and equipment for installation in the shops. 
The first of these shops to be inspected had not yet received the new 
machinery although the group was advised that it is all on order or 
en route: This shop had old equipment extremely outdated and is 
limited in what it can do until the new equipment arrives. A new 
furnace is under construction. It is bricked up but the equipment 
necessary to put it into operation is awaited. This shop needs new 
housing sheds. The group observed some three-eighth-inch steel 
sheets stacked and rusting in the yard. They are remnants of steel 
sheets which were obtained from Germany in 1949. With current 
scarcities, the problem of obtaining steel sheets is critical. Turkish 
officials indicated that they would soon apply for a credit to import 
some $400,000 worth of sheets. A new administration building was 
under construction and nearing completion, and an extension of the 
pier to increase berthing facilities was also under construction. 

The other ship-repair shop was more impressive, being well run 
and well equipped with new lathes and other equipment of United 
States manufacture purchased under the Export-Import Bank credit. 
This shop is well managed under an able director and was in sharp 
contrast to the first shop. In this shop propeller drive shafts and 
other ship machinery are manufactured. The manager advised that 
these new machines have gone far to overcome the handicap of obso- 
lete equipment and had resulted materially in improving the turn- 
around time of ships needing repairs. In a modern carpenter shop the 
group observed well-turned wood models for castings for winches, 

‘apstans, anchor chains, etc. 

The group was shown the 67-year-old drydock which is incapable 
of handling ships of over 5,000 tons. It needs replacing and the 
Turkish officials indicated they would now like to purchase a new 
drydock in the States. The Export-Import Bank had previously ex- 
tended a credit of $4,250,000 for this purpose but the Turkish officials 
had never proceeded with the project. 

The Turkish Seaways officials are planning to enlarge the port by 
extending the quays. Although there is deep water along the shore 
of the Bosphorus favorable to having adequate berthing facilities, 
the old expensive system of lightering everything with barges con- 
tinues to be the prevailing method of loading and unloading. It is 
slow and expensive and much time and material is expended in build- 
ing the necessary barges. It was indicated that the International 
Bank was considering financing the building of piers. 
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Representatives of the American Export Lines informed the group 
that much of the delay at the port of Istanbul is due to the slowness 
with which the merchant consignees take their goods away. Conse- 
quently these goods back up in ‘the warehouses. It would seem that 
much improvement is called for in the operation of the port of 
Istanbul. 

In the afternoon the group inspected the International Airport at 
Istanbul now nearing completion. 

In 1945 the Export-Import Bank authorized an exporter credit of 
$3,060,000 for the purchase of notes of the Turkish Government cover- 
ing the purchase of miscellaneous equipment (communications, radar, 
veather, etc.) for improvement of three international and nine do- 
mestic airfields in Turkey. The International Airport at Istanbul is 
excellently located. It is on high, well-drained ground with no sur- 
rounding mountains. The 7,000-foot runway is completed and lighted. 

The concrete on the runway is 40 centimeters thick and the runways 
are wide. At the time of the subcommittee’s visit one taxi runway 
was completed, a second was 80 percent complete, and the third had 
been graded. The hangars were completed, the terminal building 
was under construction, and the tower, though completed, was not 
equipped. As a whole, the project was 90 percent completed at that 
time. 

The group was much impressed with the importance of this inter- 
national airport and with its construction and layout. 

The director of the Turkish state railways advised the group that 
the 88 Vulcan steam locomotives purchased with the proceeds of the 
Export-Import Bank exporter credits for this purpose of $7,952,483 
had proved eminently satisfactory and that the only difficulty they 
had with them initially was due to the inexperience of their operating 
crews. He advised that these locomotives constituted the only power- 
ful engines of the state railways. The are continuously being used in 
hauling grains, minerals, and coal. Furthermore, the roadway ma- 
terial, bridge structurals and wooden crossties purchased with the 
proceeds of the Export-Import Bank credit of $999,524 helped to 
reinforce the railway lines and have made it possible to operate rolling 
stock of heavier axle load with greater speed and thus increase the 
tre ansportation capacity. 

The group was impressed with the efforts and determination of the 
Turkish officials to push forward the economic development of Turkey. 
It appears that much progress. has been made and much has to be 
done. 

The group was much interested in the information received from 
Mr. Behcet, director of the state seaways, that new legislation has 
been passed in Turkey authorizing investment by private capital in 
the state seaways up to 49 percent after the 1st of January 1951. This 
appears to be a significant step on the part of the Turkish Government 
to encourage the investment of private capital in the development of 
the Turkish economy and to start a trend away from entirely state- 
owned enterprises. 

Summaries and lists of Export-Import Bank credits to Turkey are 
contained in appendix I. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


CoNnGREsS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C... December 30, 1952. 
Hon. Brent SPeNceE, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Re prese ntatives. Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHatrman: We are pleased to submit to you herewith 
the final report of the Latin-American Subcommittee. 

Each of the members of this subcommittee asked me to express to 
you for them their appreciation, as well as my own appreciation, for 
the confidence you reposed in us in naming us to this subcommittee. 

This document is a re port of our investigations of loan activity of 
the Export-Import Bank in the Latin- American countries visited by 
the subeommittee. ‘This report is made possible because of the com- 
plete and harmonious cooperation of the other members of this sub- 
committee, namely, Hon. Clinton D. McKinnon, Hon. Ralph A. Gam- 
ble, Hon. Henry O. Talle, Hon. Hardie Scott, and Hon. Gordon L. 
McDonough. 

I take this opportunity to extend my personal thanks to each of 
them for their active and conscientious personal interest in this work. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Chairman, Latin-American Subcommittee. 
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PART Ill 


REPORT OF LATIN-AMERICAN SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 





INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The Latin-American subcommittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee was charged with making an investigation of the lending 
activities of the Export-Import Bank in Latin-American countries. 
The subcommittee wished to make on-the-spot inspections of projects 
assisted by Export-Import Bank financing and to evaluate first-hand 
the work the bank is doing in the perspective of the basic economic 
conditions prevailing in the individual countries. The members also 
decided to take advantage of the opportunity to determine how our 
good-neighbor policy was operating, and what if anything could be 
done to improve it. 


COMPOSITION OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN SUBCOMMITTEE 


Hon. Abraham J. Multer, of New York, was named chairman of this 
subcommittee the other members of which were Hon. Clinton D. Mc- 
Kinnon, of California, Hon. Ralph A. Gamble, of New York, Hon. 
Henry O. Talle, of Iowa, Hon. Hardie Scott, of Pennsylvania, and 
Hon. Gordon L. McDonough, of California. Accompanying the sub- 
committee were Mr. W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Deputy Director, Office 
of South American Affairs, Department of State, who served as liaison 
officer with the embassies abroad; Mr. Frank Kimball, an engineer of 
the Export-Import Bank, Mr. Orman Fink of the committee staff, 
Hon. Ralph Roberts, Clerk of the House who acted as special con- 
sultant to the subcommittee and Commander Charles F. Leigh who 
served as escort officer on the special mission plane which was made 
available to the subcommittee by the Navy. 


SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The Latin-American field is one of the principal fields of lending 
activity of the Export-Import Bank. Credits have been authorized 
in 19 of these countries in an amount of $1.6 billion since formation 
of the bank on February 12, 1934, to December 31, 1951. On the basis 
of past operations, of credits authorized in the amount of $620 million 
there have been disbursements and repayments in the amount of $177.3 
million. On the basis of current operations, the bank, as of December 
31, 1951, had established credits in 18 Latin-American countries in an 
aggregate amount of $1,039.5 million of which $385.5 million had not 
yet been utilized. Loans made under these credits after repayments 
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of $168.5 millions were outstanding in an amount of $452.2 million as 
of December 31, 1951. On the basis of current outstanding loans and 
conunitments, approximately one-third of the bank’s $3 billion of lend- 
ing activity is accounted for by loans and commitments in Latin- 
American countries. 

The subcommittee would like to have made inspections in all of the 
Latin-American countries in which the bank had existing Joan com- 
mitments but unfortunately time did not permit such a program. The 
itinerary decided upon by the subcommittee included stops in Mexicv, 
Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, and Cuba. An air strike in Brazil 
at the time of the subcommittee departure from that country forced 
an unscheduled overnight stop in Trinidad. Over 96 percent of the 
bank’s current lending commitments to countries in Latin America 
are in the countries in which the subcommittee did make stops. 

The subcommittee inspected many projects assisted by financing 
from the bank. It held consultations with chiefs of state, finance 
ministers, foreign ministers, and heads of governmental development 
corporations in the countries visited. Discussions were had with local 
businessmen engaged in industry, with representatives of United 
States corporations and with our own diplomatic and economic repre- 
sentatives in these countries. It was the privilege of the subcommittee 
to meet with several legislative delegations of these countries. These 
opportunities of “talking shop” with fellow legislators seemed to, 
and the subcommittee sincerely hopes that they did, promote better 
understanding and friendship between the countries of the Americas. 

The Banking and Currency Committee has jurisdiction over legis- 
lation affecting the Government-owned Texas City tin smelter. It was 
only natural, therefore, that in addition to Export-Import Bank 
project inspections in Bolivia the subeommittee should participate in 
most active discussions concerning export of tin ore to the United 
States. A determined effort was made to explore and gain under- 
standing of problems which had brought a deadlock to negotiations 
between Boliva and the United States over a new ore purchase contract. 


MODE OF TRAVEL 


Distances in Latin America are great and the terrain in places most 
rugged. Available time also being a limiting factor, the subcommittee 
decided on air transportation and is most grateful for the fine co- 
operation on the part of the Navy in making available to the subeom- 
mittee a special mission plane. The flexibility in transportation pro- 
vided enabled the subcommittee to inspect projects that otherwise 
would have had to be passed by and also enabled it to adhere to its 
carefully balanced basic schedule. Use was also made of commercial 
air transport in a few instances where for operational reasons it was 
not advisable to use the special mission plane. Likewise the Air 
Force and certain foreign governments provided air transport for 
the subcommittee to meet exceptional circumstances. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


_ The schedule which the subcommitte set for itself called for inten- 
sive work. Accomplishment of the program was only possible be- 
cause of the very fine cooperation of all those who assisted the sub- 
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committee in its activities. To the United States ambassadors and the 
members of their staffs, to the many members of Latin-American 
governments, to the leaders of industry, and to the management and 
operating personnel of projects visited, the subcommittee wishes to 
express its sincere thanks and appreciation for their splendid assist- 
ance in making the visits of the subcommittee both pleasant and worth- 
while. The subcommittee also wishes to express its thanks to the 
members of the crew of the planes which were used. They well 
merited the confidence which the subcommittee placed in their judg- 
ment and ability. 

Because of the limitation of time, word was sent ahead through the 
State Department that the subcommittee decided to accept a minimum 
number of invitations to social functions, and adhered strictly to that 
principle. We are grateful to all of the United States ambassadors, 
embassy officials, chiefs of state, and government officials, as well as 
businessmen of the various countries visited for their expressions of 
good will and for their efforts to make our stay fruitful and comfort- 
able. We make public apology to each of those who felt some slight 
because we refused to accept invitations to the social functions which 
they sought to arrange. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 
COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


There is a growing mutuality of interest in trade between the Latin- 
American Republics and the United States. The Latin-American 
Republics with an area of over 7 million square miles, almost 214 
times that of the United States, and a population about equal to that of 
the United States, are major producers and exporters of agricultural, 
tropical, mineral, and strategic material products. As a great indus- 
trial nation the United States is a major exporter of manufactures so 
vital to the expanding economics of these countries. 

World War II and the intervening years since has had an important 
impact on Latin-American trade. There has been intensified trade 
between these countries. This is clearly evident from examination of 
the following table prepared from trade summaries of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


TasLe I.—United States trade and trade with Latin-American countries 
[Amounts in millions of dollars} 


| 


Exports Imports 
Period United ‘ni 

— | United odes Percent United eee Percent 
States rt Latin to Latin States fr oni ian rom Latin 

q at rics tot: orn aati meric: 

total America America otal America America 
Average per year, 1936-40 3, 219. 6 | 553.8 17.5 2, 482. 0 555.0 | 22.4 
Average per year, 1941-45 10, 051. 1 978. 3 97 3,514.1 1,314.7 37.4 
Average per year, 1946-50 11, 829. 4 3, 144.6 26. 6 6, 657.3 2, 313. 5 $4.7 
Year 1950 10, 274.8 2, 650. 3 25.8 8, 841.8 2,901. 5 32.8 
January-June 1950 4, 876.3 1, 205.1 24.7 3, 819.3 1, 285. 2 33. 6 
January-June 1951 7, 347.5 1, 764.4 24.0 6, 004.1 1, 871.1 31.1 


It will be noted from the above table that in the prewar years 1936- 
40, trade of the United States with Latin America balanced at about 
one-half billion dollars of exports and imports per year. Latin- 
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American markets provided us about one-sixth of our exports and 
accounted for over one-fifth of our imports. During the war years 
1941-45 the United States had heavy demands for the raw materials 
Latin America could supply but was limited in the articles of manu- 
factures that could be supplied. Thus while imports from Latin 
America increased on the average 137 percent over the prewar avera 
our exports to Latin America only increased 77 percent. In this 

riod Latin America was, of course, accumulating dollar balances. 
Fe the postwar years 1946-50, as manufactures in the United States 
became more readily available both for increased domestic consump- 
tion and export, Latin America stepped up purchases from the United 
States to over 51% times the prewar level, whereas sales to the United 
States increased by slightly over four times. In this period, Latin 
America was using up accumulated foreign exchange and drawing on 
credits to finance its trade with us. By 1950, and through the first 
6 months of 1951 the aggregate of Latin-American sales to United 
States was again slightly exceeding United States sales to them. It 
is interesting to note that trade between the United States and Latin 
America both in purchases and sales in the first 6 months of 1951 
amounted to over three times the full year average dollar volume in 
the prewar years. 

In many important instances, the economies of the Latin-American 
countries and of the United States are complementary. Brazil and 
Colombia supplied us with over 76 percent of our billion dollars of 
coffee imports in 1950. Cuba supplied us with 85.5 percent of our 
cane-sugar imports aggregating $380 million. Some 42.1 percent of 
our raw wool import of $427 million came from Uruguay and Argen- 
tina. Argentina and Paraguay accounted for over 99 percent of our 
imports of quebracho extract. Chile supplied 48.7 percent of our 
copper imports of $235 million. Venezuela directly and indirectly 
supplied us with 76 percent of our $588 million imports of petroleum 
and petroleum products. Mexico accounted for 22.4 percent of our 
zinc imports of $65 million and 40. percent of our lead imports of 
$130 million. Bolivia provided 28.6 percent of our antimony imports 
and 55.8 percent of tin-ore imports. Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina, and 
Peru furnished 40.4 percent of our tungsten ore and concentrates 
imports. Cuba and Brazil supplied 12.2 percent of our manganese 
imports. Important development work in Brazil promises important 
new sources of manganese ore. Similar important development work 
is proceeding in Venezuela, Brazil, and Chile with respect to new high- 
grade iron-ore deposits. A complete list of United States imports 
of Latin-American items of trade would indeed be a long one. The 
same would be true of United States export items to Latin America. 
In general, they comprise industrial machinery, a wide variety of 
manufactured articles, iron and steel mill products, automobiles and 
parts, chemicals, coal, and foodstuffs. The new steel mills in Chile and 
Brazil are using metallurgical coal from the United States. Fifteen 
of the Latin-American countries have signed the international wheat 
agreement as purchasing countries agreeing to purchase 47.7 million 
bushels of wheat per year. As one of the five supplying nations, the 
United States has agreed to supply 168 million Seals of the 456.2 


million bushels of annual sales provided for in the agreement. 
It was disturbing to the subcommittee to note in some of the countries 
visited an undercurrent agitation in connection with some raw mate- 
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rial resources which might be expressed in terms of “keeping what we 
have for us.” Carried to its logical conclusion, such a doctrine would, 
of course, mean the end of all trade between countries in material 
things. It overlooks the obvious fact that export of manufactured 
articles represent in part a transfer of raw-material wealth just as 
much as would the export of the raw materials themselves. A ton of 
iron in a heavy machinery export transfers the raw materials in that 
ton of iron just as surely as if the raw materials had been exported in 
the first instance. Applied to the agricultural production of a country 
that has a surplus of agricultural products, such a policy could only 
spell ruin. What reason is there to believe that the policy applied to 
developing surplus raw material production could do other than need- 
lessly penalize the entire economic progress of a country. Nations 
must trade to live and progress. The subcommittee stands firm in its 
belief that countries of good will can grow strong together in trade that 
justly serves mutual interests. 


PROJECT LENDING 


Most of the lending operations of the Export-Import Bank in Latin 
America are on a project basis, that is, to assist financing of specific 
projects. ‘The subcommittee inspected many of these operations. It 
visited steel mills, electric and water developments, transportation im- 
provements including rail, highway, and air, hotels and housing 
projects, chemical plants and mining, manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises. The subcommittee commends the board of the bank for 
the project approach it has used in most of its lending operations in 
the Latin-American field. The making of commitments for specific 
project lending forces clarity in thinking, sound development of plans, 
and appraisal of benefits both on the part of the lender and the bor- 
rower. Development of sound projects makes friends. The project 
approach places a responsibility upon the borrower to come into the 
bank with well-developed plans which will stand up under close ap- 
praisal and evaluation of the economic soundness of the venture. Some 
criticism was voiced by prospective borrowers that the bank was too 
insistent in its requirements for information in connection with devel- 
opment plans. In the opinion of the subcommittee it is better it be that 
way than on the other side of the question. Loose planning and 
appraisal make for poorly conceived projects and assistance in financ- 
ing them is not a real service to the borrower. They would only lead 
to misunderstandings that would have been avoided had the projects 
not been undertaken. The board of the bank by statute is charged with 
responsibility in its lending operations to make loans which offer 
reasonable assurance of repayment. 

There is a variation to the project lending approach which the bank 
has made in a limited way, which the subcommittee believes might well 
be reappraised by the board. This is the practice of setting up a line 
of credit for a government or governmental development corporation 
to be used only for projects that subsequently are individually ap- 
proved for specific allotments. The subcommittee has little crit- 
icism of the final allotments that have been made for specific projects 
under this line of credit procedure but the subcommittee does believe 
it needlessly complicates lending operations. The very existence of 
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the authorized line of credit tends to encourage the borrower to 
promote projects that are not ultimately approved and otherwise would 
not have been conceived. It ties up lending authorization of the bank 
in advance of its specific approval of specific projects which is the 
basis upon which loans are actually made in practice and its perhaps 
gives rise to some feeling as between countries that some are being 
favored over others. ; 

Even project lending between countries cannot be free of political 
implications that result as a byproduct of the lending operation. The 
subcommittee believes that it is proper for the Secretary of State 
to be represented on the board of the bank and that there should 
be consultations with the National Advisory Council to coordinate 
lending activities with over-all policies. However, the subcommittee 
believes that in lending operations of the bank, political implications 
should always be of secondary incidence and not the motivating 
force in the making of the loan. Foreign lending, primarily political 
in nature, ought to be done under the scrutiny of, and with the express 
authorization of the Congress. 

There are two loans other than of the project type which the Bank 
has made to Latin-American countries on which the subcommittee 
would like to comment briefly. One is a credit of $25 million which 
the bank established for Chile in October 1949 under which disburse- 
ments of $15,000,000 were made in the first 6 months of 1950 with an 
additional $8,917,000 being disbursed in the last half of 1950. The 
balance of the credit expired unused. These disbursements were made 
to finance general imports by Chile of United States equipment, mate- 
rials, and services agreed to be essential for continuation of Chile’s 
economic-development program. The need for it arose in connection 
with the mid-1949 drop in the price of copper, the chief export of 
Chile, and the accompanying cut-back in production. In important 
respects, it was a balance-of-payments loan and an operation of a 
character that might well have been handled by the International 
Monetary Fund, of which Chile is a member, just as Chile did pur- 
chase $8.8 millions with pesos from the fund in 1947. In 1951, Chile 
returned to the fund $3.4 million through repurchase of pesos pre- 
viously sold to the fund. This Export-Import Bank loan bears interest 
at 314 percent and is repayable semiannually to April 30, 1959. 

The other is a credit of $125,000,000 authorized to a consortium of 
Argentine banks on May 17, 1950, to provide dollar exchange to un- 
freeze dollar obligations owed United States exporters for goods 
exported to Argentina. As of June 30, 1951, a total of $86,339,878 
had been loaned under this credit authorization. The Export-Import 
Bank makes available dollars to pay off the accounts of United States 
exporters which arose in connection with credits extended on account 
of past export operations and the bank in turn receives obligations 
of the consortium of Argenine banks which bear interest at 314 
percent and are to be repaid semiannually over a period of 10 years 
beginning June 30, 1954. These obligations bear the guaranty of 
the central bank of the government, the Banco Central de la Republica 
Argentina. 

A review of the United States-Argentina trade is of interest. In the 
years 1941 to 1946, inclusive, the United States imported from Argen- 
tina goods valued at $1,001.4 million. United States exports to 
Argentina amounted to $471.9 million, thus leaving Argentina with 
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an accumulation of dollar exchange in the amount of $529.4 million. 
In 1947-49 purchases by Argentina from the United States in the 
amount of $1,191.5 million heav ily exceeded sales to the United States, 
which totaled $431.9 million, resulting in a dollar trade deficit of 
$759.6 million. Even in 1947, however, “which was the year of heaviest 
dollar-trade deficit, Argentina enjoyed an over-all favorable balance 
of trade but ran into problems of inconvertibility of currency derived 
from trade with some foreign countries. The deficit in dollar trade 
between Argentina and the United States continued during the first 
6 months of 1950, when the credit was negotiated, but in the later half 
of 1950 the trade-balance position between the two countries again 
vigorously reversed, and for the full year 1950 United States imports 
from Argentina of $206.0 million exceeded United States exports of 
$141.7 by some $64.3 million. This same trend has continued into the 
first 6 months of 1951, when the United States imports from Argen- 
tina of $167.6 million exceeded exports of $108.2 by $59.3 million. In 
other words, over this 1014-year period United States exports to Argen- 
tina have exceeded imports from Argentina by only $106.6 million; 
and if flow of trade continues in the relationship of the recent past, 
Argentina on balance of dollar trade alone should be in a position to 
anticipate repayment of this debt just as over the past recent years 
she has liquidated in advance of maturity approxim: itely one-quarter 
of a billion dollars of United States dollar, Swiss franc, and English 
pound governmental debt. So much for the history of two nonproject 
loans. The subcommittee suggests that the full committee review 
the matter of project loans and nonproject lending. 

Project financing by the bank also takes the form of ap plications 
submitted by United States exporters who before coming to the bank 
for assistance have undertaken to sell machinery or equipment. Over 
the years the bank has entertained these applications and de ‘veloped 
a technique for participating with American exporters in financing 
the sale of their products on credit terms. This type of transaction 
has both advantages and disadvantages. It does enable the bank to 
offer assistance to American exporters in competition with foreign 
suppliers and it does result in the bank obtaining private capital in 
the form of the participation by the exporters in the credits. On the 
other hand, however, there may be the possibility that the projects 
involved may not be as well planned and surveyed as the case when 
there are no sellers immediately in the picture. Moreover, if the bank 
were not to require seller participations in these types of transactions, 
there might be the tendency on the part of sellers to overlook their 
obligations to see that their products are properly installed and per- 
form the service for which designed. Supplier participation in the 
credit is one method of providing such self-interest. To such end, 
it is the belief of the subcommittee that the bank should undertake to 
obtain more widespread participation by suppliers of equipment 
financed by its loans in this type of transaction. 

One of the problems that early confronted the subcommittee was 
what policy should be with respect. to bank lending on projects under 
central government operation when in the United States similar opera- 
tions are recognized as belonging to the field of private enterprise 
operation. At first blush it seemed as though bank lending to other 
governments and private enterprises in those countries might parallel 
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the concepts we have in the United States of proper fields of operation 
for government and private enterprise, but the subcommittee early 
found the problem is not as simple as that. In some countries visited, 
government already is in fields which we think of as belonging to the 
province of private enterprise. In others, particularly in connection 
with large projects, due to shortages of investment capital, it is neces- 
sary for governments.to assume at least a major portion of the burden 
of supplying investment capital to balance funds advanced by the 
bank. In some cases availability of foreign exchange to service Ex- 
ort-Import Bank loans requires that the bank as a matter of prudent 
ending obtain government guaranties on the loans even though equity 
funds are supplied entirely by local private enterprise or by local 
municipalities. The subcommittee saw projects, such as the am- 
monium sulfate fertilizer plant near Mexico City, which although 
under government operation are of inestimable value to the basic 
economy of the country. It was observed that the World Bank has 
extended credits, under government guaranties, to both public and 
private enterprise operating in the same field in the same country and 
even serving the same market. An example of this is furnished by 
World Bank loans to the Comision Federal de Electricidad of Mexico, 
a government entity, and to Mexican Light & Power Co., a privately 
owned company. It may also be observed that two important United 
States manufacturers of electrical equipment have extended credits to 
the Federal Electric Commission to the extent of some $7,959,668. The 
subcommittee concluded that there are no hard and fast rules that can 
be Jaid down as a policy in dealing with this problem. Rather the test 
gets back to a project basis—is it sound and will it contribute to a 
needed fundamental improvement in the economy of the country ? 

Projects assisted by bank financing vary widely in nature. Those 
that apply highly mechanized processes to conversion of readily avail- 
able local raw materials into products for which there is a basic do- 
mestic need, and which in a manner improve the exchange position of 
the country appear to offer very sound loan opportunities. The sub- 
committee has no doubt that some of the projects of this type can and 
will liquidate their loans from the bank in advance of scheduled 
maturities. Other projects which produce or semiprocess raw mate- 
rials for export directly strengthen the foreign exchange resources of a 
country. This is a particularly good field for bank lending assist- 
ance. Many of the Latin-American countries are rich in raw materials 
and this country with its extensive fabricating facilities is in a par- 
ticularly good position to absorb these materials through imports. 
Dollar exchange can be earned on a basis of real mutual benefit to these 
countries and the United States. 

In countries which develop dollar earning exchange, the bank has 
more latitude in considering projects for possible financing. A safe 
water supply and distribution system, for instance, does not contribute 
to foreign exchange earnings and yet very generally throughout Latin 
America water supply is a pressing problem which anyone who travels 
there quickly appreciates. There can be no question about the basic 
desirability of improvement. If it is done with loans requiring dollar 
debt service, the country must either have or develop dollar earning 
exchange elsewhere to offset the newly created drain on dollar ex- 
change. Some projects indirectly contribute to foreign exchange posi- 
tion. A railroad or a highway, although not directly earning dollar 
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exchange, may open an undeveloped agricultural region and thus 
make feasible local production of food that theretofore had been im- 
ported with a resulting drain on the foreign exchange position of the 
country. Several projects of this nature which save exchange were 
inspected and the subcommittee considers this field to be a desirable one 
in which the bank can operate. 

In three of the countries visited, the bank has assisted in the 
financing of hotels in the capital cities of those countries. Foreign 
travel can be a factor of real importance in the foreign exchange 
earnings of a country. In Mexico, for instance, imports to the country 
in 1949 exceeded exports by $85.1 million. Foreign travel, however, 
brought into the country exchange earnings of $133.3 million. In 
1950, Mexican imports of #599 million exceeded exports of $531.7 
million by $67.3 but this deficit was more than covered by foreign 
travel receipts of $156.2 million. Adequate hotel facilities are, of 
course, necessary to attract foreign travel and in doing so become an 
asset earning foreign exchange for a country. In Panama, the hotel, 
which in part was financed with bank funds, began operations in 1951. 
It would be pointed to with pride if located in any city of the United 
States. If it is to succeed as a financial venture, it appears to the 
subcommittee that the hotel must attract substantial foreign patron- 
age as it is an elaborate venture when viewed through the perspective 
of the economy of Panama. In Caracas, Venezuela, and Bogota, 
Colombia, are two hotels under construction on which the bank has 
loaned money. They are scheduled for opening this year. There ap- 
peared to be a need for new hotel accommodations in each of these 
cities and those being provided seem geared to tle economic level 
of the places in which they are located. In all three instances, an 
important part of the financing was provided from local funds such 
as local private capital, government trust funds, or direct government 
funds, and in each case the Export-Import Bank loans bear the full 
guaranty of the government of the country. In general, construction 
costs on a per room basis are high, development and construction has 
proceeded slowly, and costs have and are substantially exceeding 
original estimates. Inquiry of hotel managements, other than at these 
three places, confirmed statements made to the subcommittee on in- 
vestigating these projects that hotels in Latin America can operate 
srofitably at lower levels of occupancy than is true in the United 
States. On any future hotel loans which the bank may make, the sub- 
committee believes that all interests would be better served if there 
can be a more realistic appraisal of project costs on a basis of firm 
plans. The bank had not and the subcommittee believes that the bank 
should not make any hotel loans abroad other than those for which 
it would be appropriate to obtain a government guaranty as a required 
condition of the financing. 


PLANNING, MANAGEMENT, AND MAINTENANCE 


On the basis of projects inspected, it was apparent to the subeom- 
mittee that, generally speaking, very good work had been done in con- 
nection with the planning and construction of projects assisted by 
bank financing. Since these projects have utilized machinery of 
United States manufacture it is only natural that widespread use is 
made of the consulting services of recognized engineering firms in this 
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country. Some of these projects, in fact, are show places of modern 
industrial development. For instance, the United States engineering 
firm which designed and supervised the construction of the ammonium 
sulfate plant near Mexico City has taken prospective clients for sim- 
ilar plants both from the United States and from South American 


countries to inspect this installation and see it in operation. The new — 


integrated steel mill at Volta Redonda, Brazil, is laid out for efficient 
line production and equipped with modern machinery of recognized 
United States manufacturers such as one sees in new steel mills in 
our country. The same is true for the steel plant at Concepcion, 
Chile. At this plant the blast furnace is so supported as to allow 
compensation for earthquake shocks, a precaution in design and con- 
struction which has already prevented on one occasion damage to the 
furnace. At one of the hydroelectric plants built in Mexico, a coin 
could be stood on edge on the housing of the many-ton shaft of the 
whirring turbine. 

The subcommittee, however, did observe a general problem in the 
planning field to which it believes more attention must be given, for 
the good of the borrowers themselves, which applies particularly in 
the case of borrowers that are governmental units. There is an urge 
to get new projects under way. In the urge to do so, there is a tend- 
ency to put off to a later date decisions as to use charges that will make 
the project pay its way or development of an auxiliary project that is 
necessary to insure the usefulness of the work already being under- 
taken. For instance, development of a safe water supply in a city 
may also require that old mains of limited capacity and in disrepair 
be completely relaid if the water purified at the source of supply is to 
reach the homes of the people under adequate pressure and in the safe 
condition in which it left the supply reservoirs to enter the distribution 
system. When it is noted that existing water charges do not even 
cover costs of the present inadequate systems, it would seem that the 
community is compounding the problem that it must face in the future. 
Increase in rates is a political problem there just as it frequently is 
here; but, typically in the cities of this country which have munici- 
pal systems, their water departments not only pay their own way but 
return surpluses which to an important extent finance further im- 
provements. Additional tax revenues are typically needed by govern- 
mental units in these countries. Relief of the burden of special im- 
provement costs on general tax funds would to that extent augment 
the use of general tax funds being collected. The subcommittee 
visited a water reservoir up in the hills of one of the countries. The 
reservoir has been completed and provides flood control and irriga- 
tion for the valley below. As yet, no assessment of charges has been 
made for benefits being received, and general tax revenues are ab- 
sorbing the charges of the project. In another instance, not involv- 
ing any financing from the bank, a governmental corporation has 
built a rather extensive housing project. Some 200 wells have been 
sunk in an effort to obtain a satisfactory water supply, but as yet it has 
not been obtained. Then there is the case ef the oil refinery with its 
pipeline from the producing field some distance away; although the 
installation is completed and in operation, there is at this time devel- 
oped production only sufficient to permit 5 or 6 days’ operation per 
month of the refinery. While the producing field is estimated to con- 
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tain sufficient oil for operation of the refinery, pending development 
of such production, the refinery is an uneconomic unit. 

In those cases above mentioned in which the bank has given assist- 
ance in financing, a Government guaranty has been received in each 
instance. However, » Government guaranty on a loan should not 
obviate the necessity of the bank making a determination of the eco- 
nomic value of a project. Coming back to the proposition that good 
loans make friends, the subcommittee believes the bank would do 
prospective borrowers a distinct service to be more insistent on more 
complete planning in such cases even though such action will undoubt- 
edly invoke complaints and criticism on ‘the part of the prospective 
borrowers. It is much better not to make a loan than to make a loan 
for a project that fails of completion because of insufficient funds or 
fails to adequately serve its purpose when completed. In either case 
some local personalities will think it good politics to blame the United 
States. 

With respect to management of projects, the subcommittee was 
pleased to note the sound policies that are being followed. On large 
projects involving highly mechanized equipment produced in the 
United States, generous use is being made of managerial and technical 
personnel from our country who are experienced in such operations. 
At the same time, there are active training programs to develop the 
necessary skills and abilities among nationals of the particular country 
so that to an increasing extent they will shoulder the responsibility of 
operation and management. It was observed that the average work- 
man has the capacity to acquire mechanical skills, and it was reported 
they do so readily. In the specialized fields it was noted that among 
the chemists, engineers, and technical personnel were many citizens of 
the country, some of whom had obtained training at leading universi- 
ties in this country. On the top management level, executives of the 
country were in key positions in directing the affairs of the companies. 

In Government operation of bank-assisted projects the subcommittee 
found both good and poor management. In some cases directors of 
projects are politic ally appointed and ch: ange with the frequent changes 
in government. Continuity in management policy is lost and in addi- 
tion there is quite a turn-over of politically appointed personnel reach- 
ing down into operating levels. There is also a tendency to load up 
labor forces beyond actual needs. A government through foreign- 
exchange restrictions or import duties can make such a project operate 
on an economic basis even though carrying these cost burdens, but in 
doing so adds to production costs all ‘along the line for other local 
industri les using these products or services. There seems to be a grow- 
ing awareness and appreciation of this fact, and the subcommittee 
wishes to commend the present efforts of the Export-Import Bank in 
endeavoring to obtain correction of and guard against this weakness in 
operation. 

The subcommittee was also pleased to note the emphasis which the 
bank has placed on private enterprise. Even in loans bearing the 
guaranty of a government and projects financed in part by govern- 
ment it was found that local private capital had been encouraged to 
participate in the financing. The new steel mill in Chile is a good 
example. As equity to the $48 million loan, guaranteed by the Re- 
public of Chile, which the bank made for the establishment of a steel 
mill, there is $15 million of subscribed capital stock of which approxi- 
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mately $7 million is held by governmental agencies, with the remain- 
der in the hands of banks, insurance companies, distributors of plant 
products, and other private individuals. An awareness was encoun- 
tered of the desirability of having private capital participate in these 
enterprises. Loans have been made by the bank to enterprises wholly 
owned by private capital, in some cases entirely local, in others en- 
tirely from United States sources and in others on a mixed basis. 
There are instances in which the bank has made loans for needed 
expansion of private enterprises which appear temporarily at least to 
have stayed encroachment of Government operation. The subcom- 
mittee particularly wishes to commend the bank as a: vigorous expo- 
nent of the free-enterprise system. 

The subcommittee was disturbed over what it encountered in the 
field of maintenance with respect to some projects of a public charac- 
ter and of roads in particular. In some of the countries, where there 
is urgent need to build highways to open up rich agricultural and 
mineral sections for development, there is an understandable desire 
to push this work as rapidly as possible with the limited amount of 
construction equipment that is available. There is also a natural tend- 
ency to funnel limited tax revenues available into this new construc- 
tion. The subcommittee strongly feels such a policy carried out at 
the expense of maintenance needed to preserve work already done is a 
serious mistake. It drove out over a section of highway, completed 
only in the recent past, which is an integral part of a new road being 
constructed to open a new and important agricultural region. The 
new construction is being done by a contractor other than the one who 
did the first part of the project. Deterioration through lack of main- 
tenance on the first section of the road, which after all is compara- 
tively new, was so bad that the subcommittee believes that, if there is 
not immediate correction of this condition, there will be very serious 
impairment of the usefulness of this new highway by the time the 
new sections are completed and open for use. As it is, there are al- 
ready washtub-size breaks in the road surface that have to be dodged 
around, and in some places 8-inch breaks extending from one side of 
the road to the other which required almost a slow-down to a stop to 
ease over them. Repairing damage already done is going to require 
more equipment, more materials, more men, and more funds than 
would have been the case had proper, timely maintenance work been 
done. Similar conditions were observed on roads not constructed with 
bank assistance. It appears to be a chronic tendency that needs cor- 
rection. If the bank is to lend financial assistance of this character in 
the future, the subcommittee believes there must be more cooperation 
and appreciation of the importance of meeting this problem on the 
part of the governments of countries in which the work is done. Any 
such future construction agreement might very well contain a clause 
requiring provisions for maintenance on a sound basis at least until 
maturity of the loan, or for some definite period of years, and agree- 
ment by the country that it will provide the funds, in a specified 
manner, necessary for the carrying on of this maintenance work. 
That would give a period in which trained maintenance crews would 
be built up, the necessary equipment acquired and put to use, and a 
source of funds developed for continued maintenance work by the 
government, The continuing costs of maintenance are just as much a 
part of such a project’s costs as are the original construction expendi- 
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tures. They should be recognized as such and taken into considera- 
tion when the project is in the planning stage rather than postponed 
in some indefinite manner to some later indefinite time. 


DEFAULTS AND DELINQUENCIES 


Out of outstanding Latin-American loans of $452.2 million as of 
December 31, 1951, only two loans aggregating $160,802.53 in unpaid 
balances were in default. Full reserves have been set up on the bank’s 
books to cover these defaulted loans. In addition, two loans made to 
the same company were in a delinquent status with respect to prin- 
cipal and interest in an aggregate amount of $959,522.61. The total 
of defaults and delinquencies amounting to $1,149,925.14 is thus about 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the bank’s outstanding loans in Latin- 
American countries. That is a splendid lending record and should 
be kept in mind as perspective for the following discussion of these 
trouble spots. 

In mid-1939 the Export-Import Bank provided financing consist- 
ing of guaranteeing letters of credit covering the importation into 
the United States of babassu nuts and oil, for the American-Brazilian 
Corp. of New York. This corporation served as the New York agency 
of a leading Brazilian exporter of these products who had a small 
mill, transport equipment, and other property in Brazil. Total volume 
of financing under the credit amounted to $1,117,049.28. A portion 
of the credit was guaranteed by the Banco do Brasil. In May 1945 
default occurred in the $185,000 owed the Export-Import Bank at 
that time. The Banco do Brasil paid up its guaranteed portion of 
the credit. In 1950 a payment of $15,000 on account of principal was 
received, leaving the amount unpaid at $127,980.19. The Brazilian 
exporter, who was the principal in the corporation, is continuing to 
operate in Brazil principally on credit extended by the Banco do 
Brasil. He recognizes this obligation and has signed a note maturing 
in 1959 for the unpaid balance. 

On April 22, 1942, as an outgrowth of the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of the American States at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942 
and upon recommendation of the State Department, a credit of $85,000 
($6,125 subsequently canceled) was established by the bank in favor 
of Talleres Graficos Sur. S. A., a printing company established in 1941 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. Of the credit established, $78,875 was dis- 
bursed by the bank through purchase without recourse of the com- 
pany’s notes from R. Hoe & Co., Inc., who sold it a reconditioned 
sextuple double-fold R. Hoe press and auxiliary equipment. The 
notes were payable in monthly installments over a period of 8 years 
with final payment due April 1, 1950. The press was utilized to print 
a newspaper called La Razon, which failed to take hold and publica- 
tion of it ceased. Default occurred December 6, 1946. About 2 years 
ago, a former president of the Central Bank of Argentina acquired 
an active interest in the company, and local sources report that since 
then the company has steadily improved its position. Inspection was 
made by the subcommittee of the two plants maintained by the com- 
pany. One of these is a sizable printing press establishment equipped 
with a great deal of modern printing machinery, apparently recently 
acquired, that was busily engaged in turning out a wide variety of 
volume printing jobs Poaleding Government lottery tickets. The 
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building which was reported as owned by the company is a fine modern 
brick-faced factory. The establishment certainly appeared to be a 
well-run, busy, growing concern. It is understood the firm recently 
purchased 100,000 pesos (approximately $42,000 at the free rate of 
2.40 pesos to the dollar) of photoengraving equipment in England. 
The other plant of the company houses the, R. Hoe press and other 
machinery which is rented to the publishers of the newspaper Accion. 
An issue of the 4th of December, which was obtained as it came off 
the press at the time of the visit there, indicates that the paper was 
in its fourth year of publication. It is understood to have a circula- 
tion of 8,000. The rental charge is 3,000 pesos ($1,250 at the free rate) 
per month. Since default on this loan in December 1946, payments 
have been received on account of principal in the following amounts: 
1947, $5,416.08 ; 1948, $8,317.93 ; 1949, $9,205.48 ; 1950, $6,266.73; 1951, 
$3,193.25; and 1952, $1,315.29, leaving a balance due of $31,507.05 as 
of June 30, 1952, all of which should have been paid off by April 1, 
1950, according to the terms of the notes. A 1951 credit report listed 
the firm’s assets at 2,713,740 pesos and liabilities at 2,035,348 pesos, 
leaving a net worth of 678,392 pesos. In terms of dollars at the free 
rate of 2.40 pesos to the dollar, these amounts would be: assets, 
$1,130,725 ; liabilities, $848,062; and net worth of $282,663. The sub- 
committee sees no reason why this $31,507.05 past-due loan should not 
be paid promptly in full together with interest at the rate of 4 percent 
provided for in the notes. The committee believes that this was a bad 
loan to begin with and that there has been too much laxity in attempt- 
ing to enforce payment. 

The company whose loans are carried on a delinquent basis is the 
S. & S. Construction Co. of Venezuela, a corporation formed under 
laws of Venezuela, which obtained a contract to construct the north 
breakwater for the harbor at the port of La Guarira, Venezuela. One 
of the principals was a well-known road contractor who had done 
considerable satisfactory road-construction work in Venezuela and 
the other was a United States contractor who was instrumental in 
providing equipment for the new firm. The company obtained a 
credit of $600,000 from the Export-Import Bank on March 19, 1947, 
which was promptly disbursed to the company against a note bearing 
4 percent interest and payable in eight monthly installments beginning 
August 28, 1947. The note bore the endorsements of Charles W. 
Smith and W. L. Stevens, principals in the firm, and was guaranteed 
by the Venezuelan insurance firm of C. A. de Segures La Nacional 
which it is understood had reinsured with the St. Paul Mercury In- 
demnity Co. of the United States. No payments were received on 
the note in 1947 or the first half of 1948, when repayment terms were 
reset calling for nine monthly installments beginning July 28, 1948. 
At this time the Venezuelan insurance firm no longer appeared as a 
guarantor but the St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co. directly became a 
guarantor under its agreement of June 23, 1948. Meanwhile, on 
April 2, 1948, the bank established another credit for the company 
in an amount of $500,000, which was also promptly disbursed to the 
company against a note bearing 4 percent interest and repayable in 
10 monthly installments beginning October 10, 1948. This second 
note bears the guaranty of C. W. Smith and W. L. Stevens, original 
principals in the firm, and Raymond A. Jones, who was a well-known 
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United States contractor and who was brought into the firm at that 
time. 

It is reported that the company encountered serious construction 
difficulties due to heavy seas. After completing the outer’half of the 
stone breakwater (which admittedly was the most difficult part be- 
cause of exposure and depth of water), the contract was turned over 
to the Frederick Snare Corp., a firm of marine contractors, who com- 
pleted the job and also built another breakwater on the other side of 
the harbor known as the west breakwater. The eye can readily iden- 
tify the work of each contractor due to different shapes of stone used 
by each contractor. The Government of Venezuela has accepted the 
work as satisfactory. 

In the first half of 1949, a payment of $100,000 was received on the 
first note, reducing it to $500,000 . In the first half of 1951, a further 
payment of $99,800.40 was received and applied half to the first note 
and half to the second, leaving unpaid principal amounts of each of 
the notes at $450,099.80. It is understood funds for this payment 
were derived from payments received from the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

It is reported the S. & S. Construction Co. has a claim against the 
Ministry of Public Works of Venezuela for work on the La Guaira 
breakwater which has been allowed and partly paid. The balance 
due is approximately 800,000 bolivars ($242,424 at 3.30 bolivars to the 
dollar). 

The death of Mr. Raymond A. Jones, one of the guarantors on the 
second note, has complicated the settlement of these delinquent notes. 
Since settlement must look to the endorsers and guarantors, the sub- 
committee recommends that proper legal procedure be expedited as 
much as possible in view of the fact that interest is accruing on these 
unpaid balances at a rate of $36,000 per year. As of December 31, 1951, 
interest had already accrued in an amount of $88,923.012 

From time to time, there have been other delinquencies in bank loans 
in Latin America. For instance, Paraguay in the latter half of 1948, 
after having rather promptly met previous payments due, began 
accumulating a delinquency which by December 31, 1950, amounted 
to $888,050.81. However, by June 30, 1951, payment had been made 
and without benefit of any further advances from the Export-Import 
Bank. Paraguay remains current in its payments. Bolivia, on a 
couple of oecasions, has appeared as delinquent in payments in the 
semiannual reports of the bank, but in each case payments of amounts 
due were received shortly after the statement dates, and the country 
is fully current on payments. The same has been true with respect 
to Nicaragua, which is also fully current on payments. In a few 
cases, delinquencies or threatened delinquencies have been cured 
through a resetting of terms, a practice which at times commercial 
banks in this country find necessary to follow. All in all, the lending 
record of the bank in the ‘Latin-American field is one of which the 
bank can justly be proud. 


‘Subsequent to the preparation of this report the subcommittee has been advised that 
on July 3, 1952, the bank accepted an offered compromise settlement involving collections 
of $601,647.30 and which necessitated a write-off against earned surplus reserved for 
future contingencies of $278,345.72. 
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SELF-HELP 


The subcommittee, as it traveled about Latin America, on a great 
many occasions saw large branch plants bearing the names of well- 
known United States manufacturing companies. Private capital from 
the United States had gone abroad and is engaged in productive enter- 
prise in these countries. It is providing jobs for local people; it is 
providing governmental revenues, and it is converting local resources 
into products for domestic and export consumption. It flows when 

it is encouraged; it thrives and increases where it gets a fair break, 
and it just as surely withdraws and disappears where it encounters 
oppressive discrimination. In varying degrees, all these movements 
of United States private capital are taking place in Latin-American 
countries today. It would almost seem as though there ought to be 
a flood of foreign private capital into these countries where typically 
there are untold natural resources, where there are vast undeveloped 
markets, and where, due to a shortage of investment funds, local capi- 
tal enjoys interest and profit returns which are very attractive com- 
pared with the going rates in the United States. But more important 
than these and in the final analysis, the determining factor, is the 
investment climate which is created by the countries themselves. It 
must come from more than the government in power however encour- 
aging it may be. It must come from a consciousness of the people 
themselves that, as a continuing policy, assistance in development of 
their country is in their own self-interest and that those who assist are 
justly entitled to reasonable investment returns, reasonable treatment 
of investment, and reasonable freedom of movement of capital invest- 
ment. It isn’t idle theory; it was of tremendous importance in the 
development of the United States, and it is and will be of tremendous 
importance in the development of other countries. 

The subcommittee does not condone greed that has motivated some 
foreign private investment in the past. It likewise thinks wrong 
restrictive actions of government which unduly impair or make im- 
possible continued functioning of foreign private investment. There 
is a middle ground. Just benefits from such investment can flow to 
all interested parties and they can develop and grow stronger together 
because of it. 

The subcommittee could discuss many factors it encountered which 
have a bearing on private foreign investment climate in the countries 
visited. It could discuss multiple foreign-exchange systems which 
have passed beyond exchange-control mechanisms and become sys- 
tems of direction of trade, or of taxation to such an extent that they 
even bring basic distortions in the economy of a country. It could 
comment on countries in Latin America who have done as our good 
neighbor to the north of us has done—cut their currencies loose 
to let them stand on their own value in a free market. It could treat 
with well meaning labor legislation which in endeavoring to bring 
security to labor seems to be denying it because the legislation is such 
a grave deterrent to foreign investment coming in to make needed 
new jobs. It could discuss tax legislation of countries visited which 
in some cases directly encourages and in others directly discourages 
foreign investment. It could discuss governmental policies which 
bleed foreign investment to a slow death. It could try to make under- 
stood the effect of a change of rules in the middle of the game which 
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traps existing foreign investment and makes additional foreign invest- 
ment ready to go in say “No; we will wait and see.” There are 
many observations the subcommittee might discuss in connection with 
the problem of a country creating a favorable climate for private for- 
eign investment, but the problem is one which the countries themselves 
must solve. The subcommittee sincerely hopes that to an increasing 
degree these countries will create in their own countries an investment 
climate that will bring them expanding, sound, private foreign invest- 
ment which is so eager but elusive and which cannot be coerced but 
must be attracted. The subcommittee is sure that potentialities for 
assistance in this field are far greater than from loans, important 
though they be, from government or semigovernmental institutions. 

Wherever it seemed appropriate the subcommittee made it very 
clear that it was not looking for applications for loans, nor looking 
for sources for investment of our Government’s funds. It was made 
clear at all times that the sole purpose of these loans was to help our 
neighbors to help themselves. We never failed to point out that invest- 
ment, particularly by the country’s own citizens, was the best means 
of expediting its domestic economy. Loans were at best a temporary 
expedient which required a return of the money lent either in cur- 
rency or goods. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


MEXICO 


Subcommittee members from New York, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia arrived in Mexico City on the evening of November 7. The 
following day Ambassador O’Dwyer accompanied the subcommittee 
and served as an able interpreter on official calls to Mexican Govern- 
ment officials including Mr. Manuel Tello, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Carlos Novoa, Director of the Bank of Mexico, Mr. Adelberto 
Saldana Uillalba of Nacional Financiera, Mr. Martinez Baez, Minister 
of National Economy and Mr. Manuel Palacios, general manager of 
the Mexican National Railways. Considerable time was spent with 
Mr. Palacios and his assistants in view of the substantial railway 
credits which the bank has extended in Mexico amounting to some 
$103 million ineluding $55 million established in July of last year. 

About nine-tenths of the railways of Mexico are operated by the 
National Railways of Mexico, the Government-owned system com- 
prising a network of 8,284 miles throughout the country. Mexico is 
enjoying a pronounced industrial boom and improvement of rail 
transportation is one of the most important basic problems of the 
country. The $55 million rail credit established last year should 
permit a major overhaul of the rail system that should improve ma- 
terially existing bad conditions. The bank is urging the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to utilize competent United States advisers in con- 
nection with the substantial rehabilitation program. Earlier rail- 
way loans of the bank have been used to finance the purchase in the 
United States of Diesel locomotives, freight cars, rails, and acces- 
sories and other railway equipment such as cranes and machine tools 
required for improvement in service. Repayments approximating 
*10 million have already been received on these loans. Southern Pa- 
cific Railway of Mexico, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
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way Co. of the United States, operates a 1,092-mile system extending 
from Nogales on the border to Guadalajara in central Mexico where 
connection is made with the National Railway System. A credit of 
$5 million established by the bank on August 3, 1949, for improvement 
of this system has not been utilized. 

The subcommittee was received by President Aleman of Mexico 

in his office. Ambassador O’Dwyer again served as interpreter and 
conveyed the President’s expression of pleasure of the subecommit- 
tee’s visit to Mexico. The President called attention to the economic 
program that is being achieved in Mexico and spoke of plans for the 
future. Chairman Multer in responding on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee expressed the belief that the ae could well profit by the 
example provided by Mexico and the United States in the field of 
international understanding and friendship. 
. The subcommittee visited Guautitlan, a community about an hour’s 
drive north of Mexico City. The area transversed was one in which 
« great deal of industrial expansion was noted. At Guautitlan is 
the ammonium sulfate plant of the Guanos Y. Fertilizantes de Mexico, 
S. A., a Mexican Government corporation which operates other ferti- 
lizer producing facilities in Mexico. Construction of this plant 
began in March 1949 and was completed and operations started in 
1951. Design, engineering, and supervision of construction and ini- 
tial operation was provided by a United States firm. The plant was 
financed by a $5.5 million loan from the Export-Import Bank out of 
a $6 million credit originally established on February 11, 1948. Ad- 
ditional funds of $3.3 million were provided by the parent company. 
The bank loan is guaranteed by the Mexican Government. 

The plant consists of a gas conversion and purifying unit where 
natural gas from the Government-owned fields of Poza Rica, is puri- 
fied and decomposed by steam to liberate hydrogen which is mixed 
with nitrogen from the air; an ammonia unit where these gases are 
compressed and synthesized to form anhydrous ammonia; a sulfuric 
acid unit where sulfur, also obtained from Poza Rica fields, is oxi- 
dized and combined with water to form sulfuric acid: and the am- 
monium sulfate where the anhydrous ammonia and the sulfuric acid 
are diluted and mixed together to produce ammonium sulfate by 
crystallization. The chemical and mechanical processes are so fully 
mechanized that workmen are almost conspicuous by their absence. 

The plant has a capacity of 66,000 tons of ammonium sulfate per 
year and the managment believes this can be increased to 70,000 tons 
per year; the wholesale price of $445: per metric ton is about half of 
that of the imported product. Such a price permits the company to 
cover operating expenses, adequate depreciation and amortization of 
financial obligations undertaken. The company is reported to have 
sold in advance practically all of a year’s production for use in the 
country notwithstanding the fact that a year’s production is five times 
the amount of national consumption in 1950. Application to only 
the 4.9 million cultivated acres which may be farmed without reliance 
on irrigation affords a potential market of about 300,000 tons of am- 
monium sulfate per year or about five times the capacity of the plant. 

The plant is operated completely by Mexican officials and tech- 
nicians many of whom have obtained their specialized training in the 
United States. Temporarily a reduced staff of United States con- 
sultants provide guidance for solving difficult technical problems. 
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Attention to safety precautions, clean workrooms and lockers, dis- 
pensary facilities, and a pleasant company dining room (where the 
subcommittee and plant officials had lunch along with the workmen) 
all bespoke of good labor policy. The director general of the plant 
in talking to the subcommittee stated that in his opinion: 

This installation constitutes one of the best living examples of Mexican-United 
States cooperation and of what can be accomplished by alert friendly countries 
with the aid of American financial credit and by the application of modern 
industrial know-how. 

With that expression the subcommittee heartily agrees. 

Returning from Guautitlan the subcommittee stopped at Lecheria 
to inspect the steel rolling mill of La Consolidada, S. A., which is one 
of the three largest steel companies in the country. It was organized 
in 1907 and is now controlled through majority stock ownership by 
United States citizens. The company is the largest manufacturer in 
Mexico of light structural steel shapes and various fabricated steel 
products, and is also the largest producer of copper wire and cable 
within that country. The plant at Lecheria, one of three owned by 
the company, is a new modern rolling mill which was erected in 1945. 
The subcommittee found it busily engaged in producing a full range of 
merchant bar products and No. 5 wire rod and understands the plant 
will shortly be in production of skelp for pipe maufacturers and 
cotton bale ties. Steel ingots for this mill are produced in the com- 
pany’s open-hearth plant located in Piedras Negras, State of Coahuila, 
from steel and cast-iron scrap, a substantial part of which comes from 
sources within the United States. The company owns iron-ore de- 
posits in the northern part of Mexico (75 miles from the border) and 
is now taking active steps looking toward development of these mining 
deposits in the near future. Engineering studies indicate large bodies 
of high-grade iron ore which on development could be made available 
not only for further pig-iron production in Mexico but could also 
readily be exported to the United States. 

The bank established a credit for Nacional Financiera, S. A., a semi- 
governmental financing institution, in September 1948 in the amount 
of $1.5 million for advance to La Consolidada Steel Co. primarily for 
working capital purposes. The loan was disbursed in the last half 
of 1948 and the first half of 1949. It bears interest at 414 percent, is 
repayable in semiannual installments over an 8-year period to Decem- 
ber 1, 1958, and bears the guaranty of the Mexican Government. 
Repayments amounted to $210,207 as of June 30, 1951. Production 
figures for the company show gross tons produced of 44,076 in 1948; 
55,744 in 1949; 64,297 in 1950: and 37,144 tons in the first half of 1951. 

Adjoining the rolling mill of La Consolidada at Lecheria is a large 
electric plant under construction for the Mexican Light & Power Co., 
Ltd., a privately owned Canadian company. This $150 million com- 
pany accounted for about 29 percent of the installed kilowatts gener- 
ating’ capacity in Mexico as of December 31, 1950. Mr. George S. 
Messersmith, former United States Ambassador to Mexico and pres- 
ently chairman of the board of the company, conducted the subeom- 
mittee on its tour of the plant where two huge 33,000-kilowatt steam- 
generating units are being installed. Mr. Messersmith pointed out 
that both residential and commercial and industrial loads had more 
than doubled in the past 10 years and that it had been necessary for the 
company to purchase substantial amounts of power in recent years. 
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Financing of this plant improvement is being done with proceeds from 
a loan from the International Bank. 

The subcommittee, in a DC-3 plane owned by the Comision Fed- 
eral Electricidad, visited the Ixtapantongo and Santa Barbara hydro- 
electric plants of the Federal Electric Commission. The Director 
General of the Commission and members of his staff, together with 
managers of the projects, took the subcommittee in cars to first visit 
the Ixtapantongo plant in which there is installed one generator of 
United States manufacture with a capacity of 63,300 kilowatts. An 
additional unit to be installed will increase the plant capacity to 
119,300 kilowatts, but the subcommittee was informed the additional 
unit will be of German manufacture. Engineering, construction, and 
equipment were of the best and the plant with its black-and-gold-tiled 
walls (a bit elaborate perhaps as the tile extended to the high ceiling) 
was a most impressive sight. As the group was leaving to drive over 
to the Santa Barbara plant, a farmer was observed nearby plowing 
his field with a wooden plow and oxen. There, almost within a 
stone’s throw, was, indeed, the old and the new. 

The Santa Barbara plant is located on down the valley at an eleva- 
tion some 856 feet below Ixtapantongo. There the water from Ixta- 
pantongo, carried over hills in a huge siphon, feeds into an intervening 
reservoir and is used over again. The Santa Barbara plant has two 
generators installed of 22,525 kilowatts capacity each. An additional 
unit will be added which will bring the capacity of the plant to 67,575 
kilowatts. This plant also impressed the subcommittee as being a 
well-engineered and well-maintained modern hydro plant (tile walls 
here only extended up to the height of a man). The nearby sleep 
community of St. Tomas de los Platanos seemed little affected by this 
new modern installation nor by the new, surfaced, construction road 
which gives the community access to the Federal District and, yet, 
young men from this community are readily fitting into the construc- 
tion and operating labor forces of the plant. 

The group then proceeded to Colorines, a community which serves 
as the main base camp and in which the commission has erected mod- 
ern housing accommodations for many of its personnel. At the attrac- 
tive guest lodge, members of the group were luncheon guests of the 
commission. 

Before returning to Mexico City a flight was made over other reser- 
voirs and sites of reservoirs for full development of power potentiali- 
ties of this system which is known as the Miguel Aleman hydroelectric 
system. Water backed up by eight dams will feed seven main reser- 
voirs with 854 million cubic meters of storage capacity. Present 
development plans call for the installation of 403,675 kilowatts of 
generation capacity in seven plants. Credits have been extended to 
the Federal Electric Commission by the Export-Import Bank in the 
amount of $20,000,000, by Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
in the amount of $5,000,000, by the International Bank in the amount 
of $24,100,000 by International General Electric Co. in the amount 
of $2,959,668.20, by the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. and Valley Na- 
tional Bank in the amount of $1,950,000 and by Aluminum Import 
Corp. of Canada in the amount of $699,023.26. The Export-Import 
Bank loan bears the guaranty of the Government, carries an interest 
rate of 4 percent and is repayable in semiannual installments over a 
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period of 20 years. Repayments have already amounted to over $3 
million. 

On Sunday the subcommittee placed wreaths at the Independence 
Monument in the Paseo de la Reforma and at the Monument to the 
Boy Heroes in Chapultepec Park as tokens of honor to the freedom- 
loving people of Mexico. 

On the flight from Mexico to Panama there was a great deal of 
very rugged mountainous country almost devoid of vegetation. This 
> called to mind that almost 90 percent of Mexico’s 758,551 square miles 
- of national territory was of this same rugged terrain and emphasized 
the importance of irrigation projects and fertilizer plants, such as 
the bank is financing, to make the remaining tillable land more fully 
productive. 


4 


paca dasie sox 


PANAMA 


Panama is the smallest of the Latin-American Republics in popu- 
lation and second smallest in size. Ambassador Wiley pointed out 
that Panama is consistently a net importer of goods and is able to do 
so because of service revenues obtained as a result of its strategic loca- 
tion with respect to much of the world’s ocean-borne commerce. De- 
pendence on international trade and Canal Zone revenues has led the 
country to neglect realization of its agricultural possibilities and given 
rise to the statement that “Panama is a country which has been colo- 
nized but never discovered.” 

The Export-Import Bank on account of past operations in Panama 
has extended loans in the amount of $2.5 million which have been 
repaid. At the present time there are two bank credits, one to a hotel 
company and one to the Government. 

The subcommittee discussed the bank loan for El Panama Hotel 
with Mr. Roberto Eisenmann, president of the board of directors; Mr. 
McGrath, another director ; and Mr. Cunningham, the manager of the 
hotel. The hotel is owned by Hoteles Interamericanos S. A., a Pana- 
manian company. A credit of $2 million, bearing the guaranty of the 
Government of Panama, was established for the company by the bank 
on July 21, 1948, upon a showing by a group of interested Pana- 
manians that approximately $2 million of local funds were available 
to finance construction of a $4 million structure. Local funds were 
provided by sale of $908,150 in common stock on which the Govern- 
ment guaranteed a 6-percent return so long as the bank loan was out- 
standing, and by sale of $114 million of the hotel’s first-mortgage 
bonds to the Government’s social-security fund. It may be noted that 
in the treaty of friendship which the United States Government had 
concluded with Panama at about that time was a provision that the 
United States Government would discontinue commercial operations 
of the Tivoli Hotel and Washington Hotel (U. S. Government oper- 
ated facilities in the Canal Zone containing slightly over 200 rooms) 
when adequate hotel facilities existed in the Republic. 

' The hotel structure containing many novel features adapting it 
) to the Tropics was designed by a prominent New York architect, 
» Mr. Edward Stone. The hotel contains 288 rooms, not including 
» public-room facilities. A management contract was concluded with 
) the Kirkeby Corp., a leading American firm in the business which had 
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established a reputation for successful hotel operation in the United 
States and Cuba. 

In late 1950 the hotel company approached the bank for a $500,000 
increase in credit to cover acre costs of labor and materials and 
this credit was granted in November of that year. Terms were the 
same as the original loan, namely, interest at 4 percent with repay- 
ments to be made in semiannual installments over a 10-year period be- 
ginning November 1, 1951. The hotel formally opened for business 
in January 1951. 

In March 1951 in a developing political crisis, the Panama Trust 
Co., a privately owned bank, was forced to close. The hotel company 
owed the trust company slightly in excess of $1 million in loans and 
overdrafts. In the summer of 1951, the Panama Government sent a 
mission to the Export-Import Bank requesting a loan to the Govern- 
ment from the bank of $114 million, which, if obtained, would be used 
to enable the hotel company to pay off its debts to the closed Panama 
Trust Co. and its other creditors. The loan was approved in July i951 
and is repayable monthly over a 10-year period with interest at 4 
pere ent. 

Creditors of the hotel to be paid off with proceeds of the bank Joan 
to the Government were limited to those of record as of June 30, 1951. 
As of that date the hotel was also in arrears in payment of interest to 
the bank in the amount of $45,677.80. In the course of ensuing finan- 
cial arrangements the Government was released from its limited guar- 
anty of 6-percent return to stockholders in consideration for it making 
available to the hotel company for working capital purposes the dif- 
ference between approved creditor claims and the $1.5 million from 
the Export-Import Bank credit. The bank received its delinquent 
interest from the hotel company and reset the terms of the bank’s loan 
to the hotel company so that repayment will be made in quarterly 
installments over a period of 20 years beginning November 1, 1952. 
Interest remains at 4 percent and the guaranty of the Government 
remains undisturbed. 

Investment in fixed assets of the hotel amounts to $5.8 million or 
slightly over $20,000 per room. Rates average a little over $11 per 
day per room. The management estimated that the hotel would pay 

its way at 70-percent occupancy. That rate of occupancy on a monthly 

basis had not been obtained at the time of the visit of the subcommittee 
although it had been closely approached in 1 month’s operations. It, 
of course, takes time and money to carry out a successful promotion 
program to build up the substantial out-of-country patronage which 
in the opinion of the subcommittee is necessary for the success of the 
venture. It is reassuring to the subcommittee to learn that in the 
month of February 19! 52 occupancy averaged 91.83 percent and on 
one day reached 100 a 

A special session of the National Assembly of Panama was con- 
vened in honor of the visiting congressional delegation. Chairman 
Multer reminded the Panamanian assemblymen of the close associa- 
tion between Panama and the United States through the years. He 
also stated that the United States wished to continue its program of 
cooperation for economic development but said that the country would 
have to decide for itself what it will do about its own economic develop- 
ment and whether it will establish the conditions necessary to attract 
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private investment. Deputy Jeronimo Almillategui, Chairman of the 
Finance Commission of the National Assembly, assured the United 
States representatives that “Panama and its people are friendly to 
their country and that Panama will be ready to cooperate with the 
United States, as it has done in the past.” 


ECUADOR 


From Panama the subcommittee proceeded to Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
where it arrived shortly before noon on November 14. Transfer 
was quickly made to a smaller United States Air Mission plane which 
took the subcommittee to Quito, Ecuador. The grass airfield at Quito 
is not of a size to permit operation of the heavier types of planes. 
Improvement of this airport as well as the one at Guayaquil are proj- 
ects for which the bank established a credit of $1 million on July 19, 
1951, upon application of the Government of Ecuador. Panagra (Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc.), which has operated in South America 
for 23 years, had previously indicated to the Government of Ecuador 
that it would advance it $500,000 for the improvement of these two 
airports. Total cost of the improvements to be made is estimated at 
$1.5 million. The runway at Quito will be lengthened, regraded, and 
paved. At Guayaquil a paved runway will be constructed which may 
involve relocating the present runway. At both Quito and Guayaquil, 
improvements will be made to passenger, freight, and mail terminal 
facilities to the extent of funds available after completion of the work 
on the runways. Improvement of the Quito airport will make it pos- 
sible to serve that airport with DC—6 and similar equipment. 

In discussing economic conditions in the country with President 
Galo Plaza, it was only natural that talk should turn to the question 
of commercial fishing inasmuch as Congressman McKinnon, one of 
the members of the congressional delegation, was author of a House- 
passed bill to impose additional tariff duties on tuna imports. Tuna 
fishing is important to the economy of Ecuador just as it is important 
to the constituents of the Congressman. In a good-natured way the 
President and the Congressman convinced each other that the inter- 
ests of their respective constituents were diverse in nature and then in 
a more serious vein proceeded to discuss a proposal for calling a con- 
ference of affected parties to attempt to work out a solution of the 
conflicts of interest. 

The subcommittee inspected some of the units of the north zone water 
supply system of the city of Quito, then in service, and some of the 
works under construction for providing a new potable water-supply 
system for the south zone of the city of Quito. Eng. Oswaldo Baha- 
monde, director of the municipal water department; Eng. Hugo Jar- 
rin, municipal inspector; Mr. George C. Bunker, manager of the firm 
of Harold T. Smith, the contractor for the south zone water-supply 
project; and Eng. C. Ribadeneria, assistant engineer of the contractor, 
accompanied the group and explained the work being undertaken. 
This project points up some of the problems encountered in lending 
by the Export-Import Bank. 

Back in 1942 the bank established a $4 million credit for the munici- 
pality of Quito to assist in financing improvements necessary to relieve 
the very critical situation which had developed with respect to supply 
of potable water for the city. The city in that year entered into a 
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contract with the firm of Harold T. Smith to.construct the first project 
in that section of the city which would be most —— from a 
technical and economic point of view. It was decided to proceed with 
the north zone project. Many difficulties were encountered during the 
course of the contract, including the economic condition of the munici- 
pality; the collection of taxes, which were of uncertain amounts and 
insufficient for the normal progress of the work; the procurement of 
materials such as steel pipe, copper tubing and fittings, portland 
cement, reinforcing bars, etc., during World War II, all of which 
combined to cause delays in work from 1942 to 1945. Nevertheless 
construction progressed and placing in service of five deep wells with 
a provisional distribution system partly relieved the scarcity of water 
in the north zone. In December 1950 the north zone project was 
completed. 

The system consists of five deep wells with pumping stations, two 
buildings known as Cross A and Cross B which are valve houses for 
operation of the collecting system, a reinforced-concrete-covered reser- 
voir (1,800,000 gallons) for the high-level distributing system, another 
reinforced-concrete-covered reservoir (4,500,000 gallons) for the inter- 
mediate distributing system, a reinforced concrete pressure-breaking 
tank for the low-level distributing system, some 79 miles of 2- to 18- 
inch steel-coated pipe in the new distribution system, and approxi- 
mately 6,000 service connections of copper tubing with meters and 
meter boxes. The subcommittee inspected well No. 5 Cross B, the 
two reservoirs, and the pressure-breaking tank. Chlorination equip- 
ment installed in Cross B was not working at the time of the inspec- 
tion inasmuch as a replacement for a broken part had not yet been 
received. The subcommittee also learned that well No. 2 was tempo- 
rarily out of service awaiting materials for repairs, and that the other 
four wells were only pumping 20 hours per day due to a shortage of 
power. It was informed the municipal power company was con- 
structing a transformer substation in the north zone area that upon 
completion would permit operation of the five deep wells 24 hours per 
day. ‘The north zone system serves an estimated population of 58,000. 
It was constructed at a cost of $3,140,000, of which $2,100,000 was 
provided by the municipality and $1,040,000 was provided by loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. In 1951 the city entered into a 2-year 
agreement with the contractor to supply technical assistance for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and training personnel. 

Preliminary studies on the south zone project began in 1947 and 
were approved by the municipality and the bank in 1948 but it was 
not until 1950 that the 306 plans covering design of structure and dis- 
tribution system were approved. This project will serve an area 
over three times as large as the north zone project and a population 
of 280,000 by 1972. As the estimated cost amounted to $10,739,600, 
both the municipality and the bank agreed to division of the con- 
struction into two stages designated as “immediate” and “deferred.” 
The 1950 estimated cost of the “immediate” stage of $5,207,277, by 
July 1951 had increased to $6,869,936 due to rises in material and 
equipment prices and increases in labor costs. There remains $2,960,- 
000 of the $4 million bank credit established in 1942 for the bank to 
make available on a revolving fund basis for the work. 

The “immediate” stage as related to the whole project embraces 
construction of part of the improvements for surface water supplies, 
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construction of the water treatment plant, construction of 10 of the 
18 reinforced concrete distribution reservoirs, construction of the 1 
provisional stone masonry reservoir, construction of 5 of the 7 pres- 
sure-breaking tanks, construction of the 11 pumping stations and 3 
deep wells, installation of 153 of the 233 miles of steel pipe distribu- 
tion system, installation of 10,870 of the 14,370 service connections 
and meters, and installation of 542 of the 950 fire hydrants. 

Work on the south zone system began in July 1950 but encountered 
delays because of lack of funds up to March 1951. At the time of 
the subcommittee’s inspection, work had been started on the chemical 
treatment building, excavation had virtually been completed for the 
flocculating and sedimentation basins, temporary buildings necessary 
for construction operations had been completed, the access road with 
the exception of the final surface had been completed (final surfacing 
to be delayed until construction work is completed), and the grading 
and sodding of the hillside necessary to protect the construction work 
had been done. It will require an estimated 3 years to complete the 
“immediate” stage of the project. 

The subcommittee inquired into the financial aspects of the munic- 
ipal water system. It learned that monthly collections in the north 
zone approximate $5,000 but that monthly operating expenses approxi- 
mate $7,667 without including amortization of investment, cost of 
extensions, and cost of spare parts and major repairs. For the exist- 
ing system in the south zone monthly collections of approximately 
$2,534 compare with monthly operating expenses of approximately 
$6,667. The municipality is forced to absorb the resulting deficits 
from its common funds. In 1951, the municipality submitted to the 
National Congress proposals to permit the city to increase its water 
rates but these were not approved. Later the National Economic 
Council also rendered an unfavorable decision on the proposals. It 
seems to the subcommittee that: placing the municipal water system 
on a self-sustaining basis is imperative, particularly in view of the 
limited tax funds available to carry on needed, susbtantial improve- 
ment projects. 

The subcommittee called at the office of the mayor of Quito, Sefior 
José Ricardo Chiriboga, and found him to be very much concerned 
with the problem of increasing electric power supply for the city of 
Quito. The municipal electric company, Empresa Electrica Mu- 
nicipal, has inatalled sapacity of 10,160 killowatts which compares 
with estimated demands of 11,363 kilowatts in 1951, 12,772 kilowatts 
in 1952, and 26,494 kilowatts in 1962. The mayor pointed out that 
power supply has become so critical that industries are subject to ra- 
tioning of its use and it has been necessary to reject petitions to 
establish new industries in Quito. National engineers have prepared 
studies for Empresa for a new hydro plant to develop 8,400 kilowatts. 
The new plant would be located about 4 miles below the existing plant 
and would require about 314 miles of tunnel for the flume. The 
studies are to be referred to a New York firm of construction en- 
gineers. Cost of the project including the transmission line and en- 
largement of substations is estimated at $2,520,000 and it was indi- 
cated another $200,000 would be required for enlargement of other 
existing facilities. As of July 31, 1951, assets of Empresa of $3,430,- 
401 compared with local loan liabilities of $761,148. Revenues ap- 
proximate $790,000 per year. 
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A conference was held with many prominent Ecuadoran officials 
at the home of Mr. R. A. Wight, commercial attaché. This afforded 
an opportunity for discussion of many development programs which 
are being carried on with financing other than from the Export- 
Import Bank. It was learned that French financing is becoming of 
increasing importance in the country. 

A group motored to Ambato and Pelileo (approximately 80 miles 
from Quito), which were 2 of the 42 towns and villages damaged by 
the earthquake catastrophe of August 5, 1949. Damage in Ambato 
was severe. In June of 1951 the bank established a credit of $500,000 
for rehabilitation of the water supply and distribution system in the 
city of Ambato. Pelileo, which once was a prosperous farm trading 
center of 5,000 people, was completely destroyed. Not one building 
remained standing and several blocks at the edge of the city fell away 
in a huge landslide into the deep valley of the Patate River below. A 
new Pelileo is rising on a new and safer site under guidance of a 
technical mission established by the Pan American “Union. The 
reconstruction work in this and the other communities is being under- 
taken by the Reconstruction Council of the Government. The basic 
house for the program has three rooms, a bath, and a half-enclosed 
porch. Its design is such that it is easily expandible. The structure 
is a reinforced concrete frame with a flat reinforced concrete slab 
roof. Non-weight-bearing curtain walls are of locally manufactured 
clay brick and all walls, both exterior and interior, are covered with 
plaster and painted. Floors are concrete, other than in bedrooms, 
where eucalyptus wood floors are installed. The basic house costs 
11,348 sucres, or about $750. Others vary from about $480 to about 
$1,500. Purchasers obtain the site free, obtain the house with no 
down payment, and pay off the cost in monthly payments over a 
20-year period without interest if the cost is under 20,000 sucres. On 
costs over 20,000 sueres interest is charged at the rate of 51% percent. 

On the morning of November 17 the subcommittee flew back to 
Guayaquil, where ‘they were met by two delegations of governmental 
officials. One de legation took part of the subcommittee on an inspec- 
tion tour of the municipal waterworks which the bank had assisted 
in financing, and the other delegation took the remainder of the sub- 
committee on an inspection tour of the site of the proposed new port 
development in which local citizens are much interested. Limited 
time in Guayaquil made necessary such division of effort by the 
subcommittee. 

“The members inspecting the new municipal waterworks learned that 
by 1946 the rapid growth of Guayaquil had so overtaxed the water 
supply of the city that water was available for only a few hours a 
day. In order to remedy this situation, the city obtained a loan of 
$4,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank. The original contract 
was signed on May 22, 1947, between the city, the Republic of Ecuador, 
and the E xport-Import Bank. The amount of the loan was ine reased 
to $5,300,000 in July 1950. The loan is secured by the city’s promis- 
sory note, which is a negotiable instrument and which is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Republic of Ecuador for both principal 
and interest. Interest on the loan is 314 percent per annum computed 
on the unpaid balance. Payments are quarterly, on March 15, June 15, 
September 15, and December 15 of each year. 
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Up until the increase of $1,500,000 was granted in July 1950, 
approxim: ately $305,506 had been repaid. At that time a new prom- 
issory note was given by the city to cover the unpaid balance plus the 
increase. The first At sacoeag under this note including interest and 
amortization was made in June 1951 and all payments have been 
made to date. 

Under the original loan a contract was signed on October 9, 1947, 
with the “Associated Firms” formed by Buck, Seifert & Jost, Frederic 
Snare Corp., and the Pitometer Co. (all United States concerns) to 
design, construct, and manage, respectively, a new water plant on the 
Rio Daule, 16 miles north-northwest of Guayaquil. 

The plant was completed and placed in operation on October 10, 
1950. As designed and built, the Rio Daule filtration plant is a 
20,000,000 gallons per day rapid sand filter plant. The components 
include an intake and pumping station on the river bank, utilizing 
three centrifugal pumps, each with a capacity of 5,460 gallons per 
minute, and a filter plant located on an elevation at a distance of 
about a mile from the river. At the filter plant the water is passed 
through a series of sedimentation and saidios basins where it is 
treated with solutions of aluminum sulfate, suspensions of hydrated 
lime and activated carbon, and its first doses of chlorine in solution. 
The water is then forced through rapid sand filters, of which there are 
eight, into a clear well or filtered w: ater reservoir with a capacity of 
1.2 million gallons. The reservoir is approximately 246 feet above 
the city of Guayaquil. Just before arriving at the clear well, the 
waiter receives its final dosage of chlorine and lime. 

From the reservoir the water passes through 42-inch reinforced 
concrete pipe 13.5 miles long leading to the Tres Cerritos Reservoir, 
within sight of Guayaquil. The Tres Cerritos Reservoir is a square, 
earth-covered, ventilated, concrete box reservoir, with a capacity of 
about 6.3 million gallons. This reservoir is connected to a pressure- 
reducing station in the Barrio Salado on the edge of Guayaquil by 
a 42- os reinforced concrete pipeline 1.6 miles long. ‘There are two 
pipe bridges on the way to the pressure-reducing station, one crossing 
the Estero Salado which is 170 feet long, and the other crossing the 
Este ro Chico which is 340 feet long. The pressure- -reducing station, 
aside from reducing the water pressure before it is delive red to the 
city distribution system, contains emergency chlorination equipment 
Cc apable of adding a protective dose of chlovine to the water if there 
should be need for it. From the pressure-reducing station the water 
enters into the mains of the ecitv through a 42-inch reinforced concrete 
pipe. 

The Pitometer Co. is now in its second management year, and loeal 
personnel are being trained in the operation of the plant and the 
administration of the waterworks system. 

The loan from the Export Import Bank does not cover i mprove- 
ments of the distribution svstem within the city. Limited financial 
resources h: ive in fact bee an a erious problem in this connection. since 
much of the sy stem must be re plac ‘ec and exte) sions made to se 
which have never had water. 

The members on the inspection trip with reference to the proposed 
port development were taken by officials of the Comité de Visulidad 
(Board of Rivers and Sinai avs) to the dock where they boarded 
the yacht Santa Rosita for a trip down the Salado to view the new 


‘tions 
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port site. Engineers of the Comité explained that navigation of the 
Guayas River to the port of Guayaquil has become more and more 
difficult and hazardous during the last 20 years, due to increasing 
sedimentation over the bars in the rivers and shifting of shoals in the 
channel, and the employment since 1930 of larger vessels with deeper 
draft. At the present time ships having a draft of more than 12 feet 
cannot try to cross the bars at low tide, and at high tide ships drawing 
more than 21 feet generally cannot be brought to the city without 
scraping bottom, which soon results in serious hull damage. Most 
larger ships now anchor at Puna at the mouth of the river, some 40 
miles below the city, lightering their cargos from there to the customs 
wharf at Guayaquil. 

In order to improve this increasingly difficult situation, the Board 
of Rivers and Highways of Guayas Province (Comité Ejecutivo de 
Vialidad del Guayas) executed a contract on November 29, 1948, with 
a French company, Societé de Construction des Batignolles, for a 
complete survey and a detailed report of all possible solutions of the 
port problem, including plans, designs, and cost estimates covering 
the approach cannels, port structures, navigation aids, cargo-han- 
dling equipment, and incidentals of the complete project. The prepa- 
ration of the report took over 2 years, and was submitted to the 
Comité on February 20, 1951. It recommended four alternative loca- 
tions for the port, which in the order of preference were (1) Puerto 
Nuevo, located at the head of the main stem of the Estero Salado, a 
salt-water arm of the sea paralleling the river to the west of the city ; 
(2) Santa Ana and (3) Muerto, both on secondary branches of the 
Salado; and (4) Guasmo, on the Guayas River below the city. 

The Comité requested, through the Eucuadoran Government, that 
the United States provide, under point 4 program, the services of 
an American engineer to act in an advisory capacity and to make a 
check and further study of the alternative proposals. This study was 
entrusted by the Technical Cooperation Administration of the De- 
partment of State to the firm Knappen Tippets Abbett Engineering 
Co., and the study was carried out by Gen. Francis Wilby from March 
to May 1951. 

This report recommended construction of new port facilities at 
Puerto Nuevo and advised against the Guasmo site, because of the 
extensive dredging and high cost of maintenance which would be 
involved. The cost of Puerto Nuevo was estimated by General Wilby 
as approximately $12,183,000 subject to change after the completion 
of additional recommended engineering work. 

After collecting the opinion of the Ecuadoran Navy and other local 
engineers, the Comité on October 19, 1951, approved Puerto Nuevo 
as the site for the port development, with its approach from the sea 
by way of Morro Channel. commission immediately traveled to 
Quito to obtain congressional permission to contract for a loan to 
iinance the project. A proposal was introduced in the Ecuadoran 
Congress to permit obtaining a loan up to $18,000,000 which was passed 
on November 3, 1951. The unstated assumption is that the loan will 
be sought in the United States. 

In addition to an adequate wharf, quay, warehouses, and other port 
facilities, it is also planned to provide access to Puerto Nuevo for 
river boats, barges, and lighters from the railroad terminal at Duran 
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on the Guayas River, by means of a canal between the river and the 
Salado with a navigation lock at the river end. 

Your committee feels that it should congratulate Ecuador and 
President Plaza upon the fact that he was the first President of that 
country to serve out his full elected term of office, and we express the 
hope that that will become the rule throughout all of South America. 

Shortly after noon the subcommittee boarded the special-mission 
plane and departed for Lima, Peru, where they arrived late in the 
afternoon of November 17. 

PERU 


Upon arrival at Lima Saturday afternoon, November 17, the sub- 
committee proceeded to the Embassy office for a briefing by Ambassa- 
dor Tittman and members of his staff. On Monday the group met for 
discussions with Peruvian leaders of Government and finance. This 
was followed by calls on the mayor and on the President of the Cham- 
her of Deputies. The group was then received by the President of 
the Republic, Gen. Manuel A. Odira. 
In the course of the foregoing discussions the subcommittee learned 
of the steps Peru had taken to encourage the free-enterprise system. 
In September 1948 Peru abandoned its previously established fixed 
exchange rate of 6.50 sols to the dollar and allowed the sol to seek 
its own level in a free, fluctuating market. The sol quickly went 
to about 16 sols to the dollar but since then has been relatively stable at 
rates varying from 14.81 to 15.34 to the dollar. The rate was 15.30 at 
the time the subcommittee was there. Favorable development of 
foreign trade permitted a progressive elimination of restrictions which 
culminated in early 1951 with complete removal of the then remaining 
restrictions. Promulgation of a new and progressive mining code 
in 1950, with its modern tax system, is reviving interest in Peru’s 
mining activities. Cerro de Pasco Corp., an American corporation, 
assisted in part by a $20.8 million Export-Import Bank credit estab- 
lished in August 1950, is undertaking construction of a zinc refinery at 
its smelter in Oroya, Peru, that will boost capacity to 70,000 tons of 
refined zine per year. The Toquepala mines in southern Peru of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. are scheduled within a few years 
for an annual output of 100,000 tons of electrolytic copper, or over 
three times recent annual copper output of the country. Peru affords 
an excellent example of what a country itself can do to create con- 
ditions that will attract to it capital from abroad needed for develop- 
ment of its own resources, and the increase of its national prosperity. 
Some of the members of the group, accompanied by Mr. Bernard 
sranson, minerals attaché of the United States Embassy, made an 
overnight trip to Cerro de Pasco Corp.’s smelting and refining plants 
at Oroya. The trip was made by automobile and took approximately 
6 hours each way. From Lima which is approximately at sea level, 
the road climbs up over the Andes at Ticlio (just under 16,000 feet) 
and drops back to Oroya, which is on the other side of the range at 
an altitude of approximately 12,200 feet. The “highway” is closely 
paralleled by a railroad, English-owned, which is the highest 
standard-gage railroad in the world. There are 21 switchbacks and 
61 tunnels on the rail line. 

A review of existing operations of the company provides a good 
basis for considering the $20.8 million credit which the Export-Import 
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Bank established to assist financing the facilities for the increased 
production of zine. Here is a credit to a privately owned American 
corporation which is so well established in the mining field that no 
governmental guaranties are believed necessary in connection with 
the financing. The credit will promote increased production of zinc 
in amounts that will be of real importance to both Peru and the 
United States. 

The plant at Oroya began operations about 30 years ago and origi- 
nally was only a copper-smelting operation. Since then it has become 
an integrated unit of varied and complex metallurgical operations. 
A list of products of the Oroya plant includes— 


Refined metals: Chemicals: 
Copper Calcium arsenate 
Lead Sulfuric acid 
Bismuth Calcium carbide 
Zine Copper sulfate 
Silver Zine sulfate 
Gold Oxygen gas 
Indium Arsenic trioxide 
Cadmium Hydrofluosilicic 
Thallium acid 

Metal products: Miscellaneous : 
Sheet lead Silica brick 
Lead-tin alloy Fire clay brick 
Lead-bismuth alloy Magnesite brick 
Tellurium-lead alloy Slag brick 
Crude antimony metal Byproduct coke 


Lead-antimony alloy 


Approximately 40,000 tons of copper ores and concentrates are 
treated monthly. About 20 percent are custom ores, while the re- 
mainder comes from large company mines and concentrators. The 
copper mix is fed into twelve 2214-foot wedge-type roasters which 
reduce the sulfur content of the mix. The hot-calcined copper mix is 
transferred in insulated cars from the roasters to two 100-foot re- 
verbatory furnaces which are constructed almost entirely of silica 
brick manufactured at the plant. The copper matte from the fur- 
naces is reduced to copper metal (blister) in six magnesite-lined con- 
verters and cast into anodes. Anode copper production is about 75 
tons per day. The anodes then go to the electrolytic copper refinery 
for final treatment. There copper cathodes are produced for direct 
sale or further melted and cast into commercial shapes such as ingots 
and wire bars. 

In the lead-smelting operations about 12,000 tons of lead ores and 
concentrates are treated monthly. The lead mix, after agglomeration 
and removal of excess sulfur on the sintering machines, is fed into 
three 4-foot-wide blast furnaces together with coke produced from 
the company’s own coal mines. After several drossing operations in 
kettles for the removal of copper, tin, and indium, the resultant metal- 
lic lead is cast into anodes. Lead-anode production is about 140 tons 
daily, making the plant the largest in lead output in South America. 
Plans are being made to double capacity of the lead smelter. From 
the lead smelter the anodes go to the electrolytic refinery, where the 
lead is dissolved and redeposited as pure metal (99.99 percent) on the 
cathodes which, in turn, are remelted and cast into bars for shipment. 

The slimes or residues from both the lead- and copper-refining 
operations go through a series of chemical and metallurgical processes 
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in other smaller plants for the recovery of gold, silver, antimony, and 
pure bismuth metal. The plant is the largest producer of refined 
bismuth in the world. 

The great quantities of fumes produced in the various roasting, 
sintering, and smelting operations are caught by a modern dust- 
collection system and passed through a saniehs of Cottrell equipment, 
one of the largest such installations in existence. These Cottrell units 
electrically precipitate about 115 tons of dust per day (with a metallic 
content of approximately 50 percent) and obviously effect a huge 
saving in values and recoveries. 

A small elec ‘trolytic zine refinery has been in operation at the plant 
since 1940. It is primarily a pilot plant producing only 4 tons of 
zine per day from zine concentrates containing about 45 percent zine 
but it provided data on which is based the design of a plant of much 
larger capacity. One of the new units in the zine expansion programs, 
a 35-ton-per -d ay electrolytic plant was scheduled to be in full operation 
by ear ly 1952 The procedure consists essentl: ally of first roasting the 

sulfide concentrates, itiseolyi ing out the zine with sulfuric acid in leach- 
ing tanks, properly purifying rand ac idifying the zine sulfate solution 
and then using it as an electrolyte i in appropriate cells to deposit out 
cathodes of metallic zinc (99.99 percent). These cathodes are then 
melted down and cast into slabs for shipment. Another unit in the 
zine expansion program is a new electrothermic plant of 35 tons daily 
capacity. This plant using the Sterling process 1s scheduled to go into 
operation by the end of 1952. After that date this electrothermic plant 
will be expanded to 200 tons daily capacity as electric power becomes 
available from Cerro’s new Paucartambo hydroelectric project, pres- 
. itly under construction north of Oroya and scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1953. 

There are innumerable other facilities such as research laboratories, 
shops, housing for workers and staff, hospitals, schools, cooperative 
stores, and recreational facilities which the Corporation has provided. 
Of necessity, because of location, the whole varied operation is self- 
sufficient to a remarkable degree. It appears to be a well-organized, 
efficiently run enterprise, which is alert to new opportunities. 


BOLIVIA 


Part of the subcommittee left Lima, Peru, on Tuesday, November 20, 
for a 3-day trip to Bolivia. In addition to projects assisted by bank 
financing in Bolivia the subcommittee wished to inquire into the tin 
situation in view of the fact that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over legislation affecting the Government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., as well as that affecting RFC. 

Following arrial at the world’s highest commercial airport at 
La Paz (13,400 feet), the subcommittee proceeded to the Embassy 
residence (11,600 feet) for a briefing by Mr. Thomas J. Maleady, 
chargé d’affaires, and members of his st iff. The subcommittee wishes 
to emphasize that in the following discussion of tin its comments are 
based on conditions it found at the time of its visit to Bolivia in 
November 1951. Developments since that time such as change of 
government, nationalization of tin mines, and prospect of construc- 
tion of a tin smelter in Bolivia have substantially altered the con- 
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ditions which existed at that time and under which its observations 
were made. 

Tin is the basis of the Bolivian economy. Forty to fifty percent 
of the direct revenues of the Bolivian Government are derived from 
export and profit taxes on tin alone. Close to 80 percent of the foreign 
exchange receipts of the country come from the mandatory sales of 
exchange by the tin companies. The impasse in negotiations between 
Bolivia and the RFC over price for a new tin ore purchase contract 
had created a situation of extreme economic strain in the country. 

After calls on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Col. Tomas Antonio 
Suarez, and on the President, Gen. Hugo Ballivian, the subcommittee 
held a conference in the presidential palace with leading govern- 
mental officials. ‘These included the Minister of Economy, Col. Carlos 
Montero, the Minister of Finance, Lt. Col. Luis Martinez, the presi- 
dent of the central bank, Sr. Humberto Cuenca, the president of the 
Bolivian Development Corp., Gen. Felipe Rivera, and Ambassador 
Ormachea Zalles. These officials earnestly presented the Bolivian 
side of the stalled tin negotiations. They recalled that following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, tin prices had boomed from 75 cents 
to $1.83 per pound only to be forced back to the world price of a little 
over a dollar per pound as the RFC, in which United States tin pur- 
chasing and selling authority had been centered, successively lowered 
its selling price and withdrew from the purchasing market. They 
protested against the then RFC tin selling price of $1.03 per pound 
claiming that it was unfair to force tin back to its previously con- 
trolled price while other metals were permitted price ceilings sub- 
stantially above their formerly controlled price levels. They claimed 
that even at the $1.12 per pound price of the September 1951 interim 
agreement (under which Bolivia agreed to provide 1,500 tons of tin 
in concentrates to RFC) that 30 percent of the Bolivian tin mining 
industry would be rendered submarginal. They stated the $1.12 per 
pound price although including 9 cents per pound profit and 4 cents 
per pound for transportation did not represent a fair price on either a 
cost or cost-increase basis. Ona cost basis they said the cost of 99 cents 
per pound arrived at by RFC, included low costs of Patinio mine 
production and did not include allowance for depletion. On a cost- 
increase basis they claimed that although the estimated 30 percent 
increase in the price index applied to 76-cent tin brought the cost up 
to 99 cents, that the 76-cent price in the 6 months pre-Korea was an 
abnormally low price and should not be used as a starting base. They 
insisted that it would take their asking price of $1.50 per pound for 
tin to cover all costs including depreciation, amortization, and deple- 
tion, and a fair profit. They indicated, however, that a starting price 
for resumption of negotiations for a new contract might be one which 
would split the difference between the $1.12 per pound price of the 
interim agreement and the $1.50 per pound Bolivian asking price and 
expressed the opinion the price agreed upon should be a fixed price 
rather than a free market price. They emphasized the potential 
political repercussions that could grow out of unemployment in the 
mines. 

The subcommittee met with Bolivian mining officials representing 
the principal tin-producing interests. These included officials of 
Patino, Aramayo, and Hochschild, three companies which account for 
about 75 percent of Bolivian tin production. Representatives were 
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also present from the Banco Minero, a governmental agency which 
represents some 2,000 medium and small enterprises which account 
for the balance of Bolivian tin production. ‘The production of the 
Patino mines, which constitutes 40 to 50 percent of the total Bolivian 
production, is sold on contract to an associated smelter in England. 
Most of the balance of Bolivian production is normally purchased by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for smelting at Texas City. 
The officials of these companies pointed out that the companies have 
continued to produce and to meet tax and exchange obligations on tin 
sent to and accumulating in shipping ports in Chile. Without such 
payments, revenues of the Government of Bolivia would have been 
seriously impaired. To maintain the payments to the Government, 
the companies had been forced to deplete existing cash resources and 
in some cases finance themselves through bank loans. 

The subcommittee regrets the deadlock that has occurred between 
Bolivia and the United States over tin. If ever two countries have a 
natural community of interest in a commodity, it should be Bolivia 
and the United States with respect to tin. Bolivia, accounting for 
about one-fourth of world tin production in concentrates, has only one 
small smelter of 32 tons per month capacity. The United States, 
accounting for about 45 percent of world tin consumption, has the 
largest tin smelter in the world, but has practically no production of 
tin ore (less than 100 tons annually). ‘Together, the two countries 
make possible the production of tin in the Western Hemisphere from 
Western Hemisphere resources. That is a fact of immense signifi- 
cance to the defense of not alone these countries but to all free coun- 
tries throughout the world because of the vital necessity of tin to a 
war or highly industrialized economy. It was this consideration that 
dictated the building of the tin smelter at Texas City in 1942. It was 
this consideration that continued the plant in operation after World 
War II, and it is this consideration which the subcommittee believes 
shonld counsel continued operation of the smelter. 

With the building of the Texas City smelter the United States be- 
‘ame the principal market for Bolivian exports. In place of the 
5 to 10 percent of Bolivian exports which the United States took prior 
to World War II, the United States in recent years has been taking 
60 to 70 percent of Bolivian exports. The Bolivian economy, to an 
important extent, could be tied to the dollar on a known stable basis 
if the country would cut itself loose from the world tin market. 
It would involve Bolivia making a long-term tin ore contract with 
the United States for delivery of a stated minimum amount of tin 
ore per year at a stated price or at a scale of prices within fixed limits. 
Specifically Bolivia could enter into a tin ore supplying contract with 
the United States just as she was content to enter into a long-term 
wheat contract under the International Wheat Agreement as one of 
the purchasing nations while the United States is one of the principal 
supplying nations. So far, Bolivia has substantially benefited from 
that agreement in purchasing wheat under the prevailing world price. 
Bolivia would have to make up its mind that whatever temporary 
benefit it might otherwise obtain from a speculative run up in world 
tin prices would be more than offset by uninterrupted deliveries of 
known quantities of tin ore over a period of years at prices within 
fixed limits. Bolivia is doing this with respect to the long-term sup- 
plying contracts she is entering into with General Services Adminis- 
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tration with respect to tungsten concentrates. How much more she 
could do for herself if she would just do the same with respect to tin. 
Such a long-term tin supplying contract would give Bolivia a period of 
known economic security which she should take advantage of to re- 
duce the unhealthy preponderant dependence of her economy on tin 
and to correct the resulting distortions that are denying her people 
development of other needed domestic, basic resources. 

On a strict economic basis there is probably little reason for con- 
tinuing the Texas City smelter, but from a national-security point of 
view there are very compelling reasons for not alone continuance of 
the facility but for active, steady operation of the smelter as an im- 
portant source of production of tin from Bolivian (Western Hemi- 
sphere) ores. 

‘The subcommittee believes that operation of the smelter should 
be continued in the RFC, which has done a good job. But the sub- 
committee also believes it would be more realistic to let RFC operate 
the smelter on a custom basis; that is, it would receive a fixed charge 
per pound for its smelting operations. The RFC operating on a busi- 
ness basis should not be burdened with paying a price for tin ore 
that may reflect not alone economic factors but also factors reflecting 
national-defense considerations. Procurement of tin ore might well 
be centered in General Services Administration. If for reasons of 
national security it was desirable to make a long-term ore purchase 
contract with Bolivia at a price not tied to the world market for tin, 
let General Services Administration do it. If this involved costs 
reflecting national-security considerations over and above economic 
ones, it 1s only proper that such costs should be absorbed as part of 
the costs of national defense. If General Services Administration 
Was exercising tin-procurement authority, it would be in a position 
to make _ packege procurement” contracts; that is, a contract cover- 
ing not alone tin but other metals as well, such as tungsten, antimony, 
lead, zinc, copper, or strategic minerals such as columbite, mica, asbes- 
tos, and sulfur. 

The s ee ‘omimittee believes that study might well be given to develop- 
ment of tin-ore-concentrating facilities in Bolivia. Patino Mines 
delivers aes tin concentrates to its associated smelter in Eng- 
land not because its ore bodies are richer in tin content than other 
mines but because it has facilities for converting low-tin-content ore 
to a high-tin-content-bearing concentrate. If this is desirable in a 
strictly private operation, the subcommittee believes the Bolivian 
Government through Banco Minero might well explore the possibility 
of providing ore-concentrating fac ilities for the many small- and 
medium-size producers which it serves. The Texas City Smelter only 
buys ore on the basis of tin content, but its capacity to turn out finished 
tin is greater when it is working with high-grade tin concentrates 
than it is with the relatively low-grade concentrates which Bolivia has 
been supplying. 

The subcommittee is firm in its belief that Bolivia and the United 
States can and should work more closely together in the et metal 
and mineral fields and that, in a spirit of give and take, fair < contracts 
can be arrived at which will mutually serve the best interests of each 
country. It was a serious mistake to permit these negotiations to 
become stalemated. The subcommittee authorized its chairman to 
forward an appropriate letter to the Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
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tion Finance Corporation in the United States with reference to their 
objection. Upon their return to our country the two members who 
went to Bolivia urged the Administrator to immediately reopen these 
negotiations. It is most unfortunate that they were permitted to drag 
on as long as they did. 

The subcommittee flew to Cochabamba, which is the second-largest 
city in Bolivia. It is from there that a new highway is being built, 
with Export-Import Bank assistance, to the city of Santa Cruz. This 
will open up the eastern plains of Bolivia, a region which is rich in 
agricultural resources and adaptable to cattle raising on a large scale. 
Production of food is one of the basic problems of Bolivia, and agricul- 
tural development of this region can do much to relieve Bolivia’s 
dependence on food imports. However, to obtain production it would 
appear that Bolivia will have to revamp its system of food subsidies 
(largely financed by foreign-exchange “profits” derived directly or 
indirectly from tin exports) so that prices will operate to encourage 
agricultural production. 

~The Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Highway will be a 300-mile all- 
weather-surfaced highway. The construction of this highway was 
recommended by a United States economic mission to Bolivia, 1941-42 
(Bohan report). ‘The Bolivian Development Corporation, a govern- 
mental agency formed in 1942 to carry out development programs in 
Bolivia, studied the proposed project and in 1945 let a contract to a 
firm called the McGraw-Warren Construction Co. for the construction 
of 248.5 miles of highway. At the end of 1948, when some 30 miles of 
asphalt highway had been laid out of Cochabamba and an additional 
undetermined amount of preliminary grade completed, the company 
lled out amid accusations in the press of bad handling and waste by 
company. Meanwhile, a Bolivian firm, Bartos & Co., had com- 
pleted 23 miles in asphalt surface and 12.5 miles in gravel surface at 
the Santa Cruz end. For the next year and a half, until mid-1950, the 
Bolivian Development Corporation proceeded on its own limited 
means, completing the preliminary grade to a point about 97 miles 
from Cochabamba (44 miles beyond the previous fartherest point). 
Up to this point some $10.3 millions of an Export-Import Bank credit 
established for Bolivian Development Corporation in 1942 had been 
expended on the highway project. In the last half of 1950 after meet- 
ing Export-Import Bank requirements for extension of a new line of 
credit of $16 million, the Bolivian Development Corporation called for 
bids to complete the project. ‘The Macco Panpacific Co. of California 
was awarded the contract on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee bid on August 22, 
1950. The United States engineering firm of Knappen ‘1 ippetts Ab- 
bett had reviously been engaged on Fe bruary YP, 1950, to represent 
the Bolivian Development Corporation and to supervise the work. A 
United States accounting firm audits all expenditures under the new 
construction contract. 

The new contractor was given the order to proceed with work on 
October 1, 1950. Orders were immediately placed in the United 
States for equipment and materials and work began on rehabilitating 
old equipment and assembling of personnel preparatory to the start 
of actual construction activity at the beginning of the dry season in 
April. 

When the subcommittee visited the project in November 1951, em- 
ployment included 7 United States engineers and 96 United States 
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construction personnel. There were also 146 Bolivian engineers and 
2,158 Bolivian construction workers on the payroll. The one be- 
tween miles 30 and 97 from Cochabamba had been completely re- 
worked; finished grade had been completed to about mile 112, and 
work was proceeding between miles 112 and 160 (Comarapa). An 
access road put through to Comarapa by mid-August 1951 permits full 
operation of all equipment. Some of the structural steel for the proj- 
ect had been obtained from the new steel mill in Chile, another Export- 
Import Bank-assisted project. 

The 1950 contract contemplated use of the $16 million Export-Im- 
port Bank credit plus $8 million in local currency (bolivianos con- 
verted at 60 to $1) as funds required to complete the project. Since 
that time Bolivian labor costs were increased 30 percent by a Gov- 
ernment decree hiking labor costs by approximately $2.4 million, and 
it has been necessary to import oil, as the Bolivian oil refineries have 
not been able to supply the needed quantities. There have also been 
increases in prices of materials and supplies from the United States. 
By November 1951 it was estimated that it would require an addi- 
tional $2.9 million over the 1950 estimate to complete the project. 
Completion is scheduled for March 1954. 

The subcommittee was greatly disappointed in what it found with 
respect to maintenance on the portion of the road constructed by the 
first contractor. The Bolivians claimed the road had not been prop- 
erly constructed, but the fact remains that the road was suffering 
severely from lack of maintenance. Driving over it, it was necessary 
on several occasions to slow down almost to a stop to ease over breaks 
in the surfacing that in some places extended clear across the width of 
the road. In many other places there were bad chuck hole breaks in 
the surfacing which with continued neglect were growing steadily 
worse. The subcommittee ascertained that neither local or national 
provision had been made for maintenance but was assured the Govern- 
ment would impose a special tax to get funds for equipment and per- 
sonnel to carry out a maintenance program. The subcommittee feels 
so strongly about this program that it recommends to the bank that. 
unless something is done to correct this maintenance problem in the 
immediate future, further advances for construction of the road be 
suspended until correction is made. There is little point in expending 
funds for road construction if, through lack of maintenance, the initial 
construction is to become practically useless before the final construc- 
tion work is completed. On any future road-construction loans, the 
subcommittee is of the opinion that provision should be made in the 
agreement requiring a maintenance program supported by specific 
financial provision made by the Government of the country. The 
breaks in the surfacing of this road should be repaired; shoulders 
should be built up to conserve the road, and it probably would be de- 
sirable to give the surfacing a seal coat of asphalt. The subcom- 
mittee also believes it important that proper weight restrictions on 
vehicles using the road be imposed to prevent damage that would 
occur from the pounding of overloaded trucks. 

Near Cochabamba is the new 6,000-barrel-per-day oil refiner) 
which was built by the Government-owned petroleum company Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB). This company 
received funds from the Government and from advances to the 
Bolivian Development Corporation by the Export-Import Bank. 
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The Export-Import Bank advance of $5.5 million in 1942 for this 
work was increased by $3 million in the first half of 1947. With its 
funds the YPFB constructed a pipeline from Camiri, the principal 
producing, field, to Cochabamba, with a branch line to Sucre, and 
two refineries, the one near Cochabamba with a capacity of 6,000 bar- 
rels per day and the other a 3,000-barrel-per-day addition to the 
small plant already existing at Sucre. This expansion program 
proved more costly than anticipated and resulted in neglect of an oil- 
drilling program. » At the present time refinery capacity is 10,500 
barrels per day, but there is only developed oil production of 1,500 
barrels per day. The new refinery near Cochabamba appears to be a 
well-engineered modern installation, but when the subcommittee was 
there it could only operate about 6 days a month due to lack of crude- 
oil produetion. 

The sub-Andean oil zone runs across Bolivia from the Peruvian to 
the Argentine borders. Three producing fields in the southern zone 
at Camiri, Sanandita, and Bernejo contain proven reserves esti- 
mated at about 40 million barrels. Preliminary estimates indicate 
substantial oil reserves in the northern zone. About a year ago Bolivia 
passed a law opening up the northern petroleum zone to exploitation 
by private capital and provided a 5-year tax exemption as an induce- 
ment to attract exploration and development by private capital from 
abroad. How successful attempts to interest private capital will be 
remains to be seen. In 1937, concessions and oil properties held in 
Bolivia by a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
were expropriated. A settlement was eventually made with the com- 
pany under which Bolivia paid $1.5 million, plus interest, for prop- 
erities in which the company was reported to have invested $17 
million. 

Until crude-oil production is further developed, the refineries and 
pipeline can only operate on an uneconomic basis. It is apparent 
to the subcommittee that it would have been a sounder approach to 

solivia’s petroleum problem to have dovetailed expansion of refining 

capacity more closely with expansion of crude-oil producing capacity. 
The 3,000-barrel-a-day expansion of refinery capacity at Sucre gave 
the country three times as much refining capacity as there presently 
exists of crude-producing capacity. Had the funds that Bolivia put 
into expansion of the Sucre refinery been put into drilling operations 
as was contemplated by the loan agreement with the bank for the 
Cochabamba refinery it is probable that Bolivia today would have 
had a balanced oil producing operation, operating on an economic basis 
and giving the country about three times as much production it is 
now getting. While the Export-Import Bank loan carries the guar- 
anty of the Bolivian Government, the fact remains that it is a loan 
on a project that can’t be economic for that Government until addi- 
tional crude production is achieved. 


CHILE 


It was the privilege of the subcommittee to meet with President 

Gonzales Videla at both the Summer Palace and at his office. Some of 

the Members recalled the President’s visit to the United States in 1950, 

and the President in turn left no doubts as to his appreciation of that 
26454—53——6 
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visit or as to his enthusiastic friendship for the United States. On 
the occasion of the visit to his office, the President pointed out that— 


if in order to maintain democracy in a great country with a solid economy such 
as the United States you are obliged to have an ever-alert defense of it, it is 
even more difficult in a country such as ours with a poorer economy. The 
presence of a democratic regime is only possible because there exists in the 
people a deep feeling of democracy. 


The Chief Executive then examined the economic problems of Chile, 
with particular emphasis on the sig cg of inflation. He reminded 
the group that it was impossible for his Government to halt the rise 
in prices of some consumer goods, as these were imported from abroad, 
and remarked that— 


the only possible way to curb and halt inflation is by increasing the production 
of consumer goods; and, in order to accomplish this, technical and financial) 
assistance by the big nations is necessary. 


The subcommittee was received at the Chancery by the Minister 
of Foreign Relations, Mr. Yrarrazaval, and the Minister of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Pico Canas. They spoke of various economic, political, and 
international matters. It is of interest to quote in full the remarks 
made by the Minister of Foreign Relations. 


The Minister of Foreign Relations of the Republic of Chile has the privilege 
of receiving the visit of prominent Members of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America who have had an opportunity to make a good-will 
tour through South America in order to “listen, learn, and see.” 

We are conscious of the brevity of the visit, since we would wish very much 
to be able to prove to those distinguished visitors our true feeling toward the 
United States, and that is why we would wish that they were to study on the 
spot, Without prejudice, cur difficulties, our achievements, and our imperfections. 

Democracy is deeply rooted in the civilian way of life, and its principles ar: 
conceived and applied in the same manner as in your democracy. Perfect har- 
mony prevails among the executive, parliamentary, and judicial powers. A 
press without restrictions and an absolutely free public opinion are watching 
and checking the Government and the official activities. Education is compulsory 
and free of charge, at all levels, so as to give equal opportunities to all citizens. 

We admire the determination with which you have faced the difficult world 
situation, and the efforts deployed by the United States in order to stand up 
against a challenge unequaled in the civilization of the world are worthy of 
commendation. 

These facts, coupled with the good-neighbor policy, constitute in our opinion 
a sound moral basis for future hemisphere policy. 

We could think of other problems of greater urgency at this time, but under- 
estimating the importance of the hemisphere in the task of saving mankind from 
disaster would be committing an irreparable mistake. 

North America took part in the First and Second World Wars for the purpose 
of repelling aggression and restoring the equilibrium among the European nations. 

South America has entered into world politics without adequate preparation, 
before reaching economic maturity, and only because the equilibrium of the 
world is now in danger. 

That situation, which is filled with risk, can have an adverse or uncertain out- 
come unless managed in the proper form. 

Permit me now to take advantage of your kindness and to explain to you 
in a few minutes, the problems of Chile, why they have come about and how 
they might be solved. I shall do so with absolute frankness. 

The difficulties of Chile reflect our present dependence upon large importa- 
tions of foods and raw materials whose prices are as a rule controlled and sup- 
ported by foreign governments, while our exports, which provide Chile with 
the foreign money, are unstable and little diversified and fluctuate as to volume 
and price for reasons beyond our control. 

The prices of our raw materials, especially for copper, which represents 65 
percent of our foreign-exchange inflow, are particularly subject to cycles, and 


if these prices are left uncontrolled only when they are at a low level it is 
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highly improbable that Chile can depend on her exports of raw materials as a 
means of ceasing to be an underdeveloped country. 

Price stabilization or similar controls in times of peace, for the purpose of 
maintaining economy of peace and war in highly industrialized countries and, 
therefore, strong consumers, may result in a policy lacking vision, unless con- 
sideration is given, in an appropriate manner, to the economic and social prob- 
lems of isolated producers who, to be sure, deserve to be treated right. The 
present scarcity of copper in the world is due in no simall measure to the unjust 
prices paid the producers during the last war. 

Low prices prevented the accumulation of the foreign exchange needed for 
the importation of capital goods, raw materials, and machinery, and the re- 
sulting lack in industrial and agricultural production, caused by that condition, 
played an important part in our inflationary process. In turn, that inflation, 
causing our money to depreciate, contributed toward a rising cost of copper 
production. 

Each country has its own problems, and the underdeveloped eountries are not 
all alike. 

Per capita consumption in Chile is low due to our limited production, but 


i 


F consumer capacity is high because, different from other underdeveloped coun 


tries, the population is homogeneous, and its education had advanced to a level 
higher than its production. 

These conditions lead to serious political and social unrest. 

Democracy requires, though modest, a decent standard of living in order to 
exist. 

The population has increased at a pace much faster than the agricultural pro- 
duction, which has lagged behind as a consequence of the lack of capital. 

The foreign loans of the Export-Import Bank and of the International Bank, 
which have been paid, are at the present time considerably lower than their 
original amount. They were no doubt useful and beneficial in each case. They 
also permitted us to demonstrate our ability to derive benefits from such offers 
of capital; but, unfortunately, the solution of our problem of insufficient produc- 
tion has not been attacked in a decisive manner. Those loans did not suffice to 
aid us to change the course taken by our great nitrate crisis in 1951, that led 
to the loss of our credit abroad which until that time had been at a very high 
level. The price control of our raw materials during the last war prevented the 
building up of capital and greatly delayed the possibility of our recovery. Ever 
since that time Chile has had to take recourse, for its need of capital, to the 
costly and dangerous road of inflation. 

Our engineers, very frequently assisted by United States experts, have drawn 
up carefully studied plans for increasing our production. The problem was 
focused in such a way as to enable us to safely procure the necessary foreign 
exchange to pay the loans, from the time they are granted, and in such a way 
that the necessary Chilean money can be procured without resorting to inflation 
of the domestic credit. 

The funds which must be allocated over a period of 4 years will represent 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the funds which the United States poured 
into Europe during and after the last war. These funds will quite obviously 
be paid off and will certainly not be at a later date a reason for disappointment 
on the part of the United States of America. 

It will be possible quickly to adopt anti-inflationary measures which would 
be sure of general approval if the possibility of closing the gap in our low pro- 
duction were in sight. 

| beg your forgiveness for having taken so much of your valuable time, and 
I want to ask for double forgiveness, since Chile has in the person of His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Bowers, one of her most sincere friends and best of supporters, but 
I believe that the patient and diligent effort displayed by the Ambassador de- 
Serves distinguished and valuable company. 

We are working for a common cause, which requires perfect understanding, 
and the opinions of the Congressmen who shape the policy of the leading country 
in the world are of the greatest importance for us. 

I want to thank you for your efforts in our behalf for listening to us, and I 
request you that upon your return to your own country, you tell all Members 
of the House of Representatives that Chile is a true friend of the United States, 


The group visited the copper-fabricating plant in Santiago of the 
Madeco Co. The bank in the last half of 1946 extended a credit to 
the Chilean Development (Fomento) Corp., a government-owned 
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agency, which in turn extended a credit of $800,000 for equipment for The 
this copper-fabricating plant. The Madeco plant began operations toan\ 
in 1944 with a capital of 42 million pesos (31 pesos to the dollar at I rom 
the basic official rate). By the end of 1950 invested capital had in- Santi; 
creased to 200 million pesos through reinvestment of earnings and Cesslo 
in addition 124 million pesos of dividends had been paid. In 1950 to th 
sales amounted to 763 million pesos, of which 279 million pesos were electr 
to the domestic market and 484 million pesos were to foreign markets. line tl 
Officials of the company stated the company was experiencing com- Ph 
etition from French fabricators, mentioning that it recently lost a of the 
50-ton copper cable order for Uruguay to French competitors. Impo 
The company was working three shifts on about 80 percent of its organ 
equipment at the time of the subcommittee’s visit. Reaphopees totaled Copp 
1,100. The plant is completely in charge of Chilean personnel. The | Plant 
company is undertaking a housing program for its workers. It has 7 miles 
completed 80 modern homes for employees and plans on constructing 7 Brad 
a total of 400 homes. ac <i 
At the plant the subcommittee visited the modern foundry and On 
the wire-drawing units, the impregnation and finishing units where —% Chile 
a wide variety of insulated wire products are made, the huge extru- 7 Del | 
; sion press which turns out large diameter bronze and copper tubing, Impo 
and the laboratory which is well equipped for fast, accurate prod- 7 whicl 
ucts testing operations. The company plans to add an aluminum foil- 7 build 
making unit. The iron superstructure for this addition, which will % ©#P!4 
occupy 6,000 square meters of space, was already in place. The sub- | ment 
committee was very favorably impressed with this operation which, — 
taking one of Chile’s basic sources of natural wealth and employing As 
Chilean technicians and workers, is turning out finished products basic PTS! 
to further development of the Chilean economy and in addition earning ~ subco 
foreign exchage through sale of manufactured products abroad. g plant 
The subcommittee also visited the Sauzal electric plant which is ~ the bi 
located about 2 hours’ drive from Santiago. The members of the 7 merc 
group were met at the plant by a group of officials representing the 7 av 
Corporacion de Fomento, the Government development corporation, Co 
and the Empresa Nacional de Electricidad, S. A., “Endesa.” > plant 
Endesa was organized in 1944 to carry out the objectives of the 7 rom 
Fomento for a national plan for the development and distribution of 7 198¢ 
electric power. The Sauzal plant which is located approximately 65) '°™P 
miles south of Santiago on the Cachapoal River, forms an important — 
link in this national development scheme. It was completed in 1949 | 
at a dollar cost of $2,896,000 obtained from an Eximbank credit, plus) "102 
660,000,000 Chilean pesos. The exchange rate of the peso varied from plete 
30 to 50 to the dollar during the period of construction of the project. work 
The dam for the project serves more as a diversion rather than a By 
storage dam, and the water is conducted from it through a tunnel and and 1 
thence through a sand trap to reduce its sediment load. The water © teTa’ 
is then conducted by a canal and through a series of tunnels approxi- 4 and « 
mately 8 miles to the forebay, and then through penstocks to the the s 
powerhouse. The vertical drop from the forebay to the powerhouse lined 
is 394 feet. The powerhouse contains two vertical Francis type read) 
hydraulic turbines directly connected to two 25,000 kilowatt genera- COMmy 
tors. Provisions have been made for the addition of a third similar miiets 
unit in the future. and 
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The electric energy is conducted at generator voltage, 13.8 kilovolts, 
to an outdoor substation where it is stepped up to transmission voltage. 
From this substation a double circuit 110 kilovolt line runs north to 


| Santiago where energy is sold to the electric company having the con- 
> cession in that area. A double circuit 66 kilovolt line also runs west 


to the Rancagua substation where connection is made to serve an 
electric company in that area and from Rancagua this 66 kilovolt 
line then runs north in order to serve an additional area. 

The members of the group paid a brief visit to the Rancagua plant 
of the Braden Copper Co. before returning to Santiago. No Export- 
Import Bank financing has been provided this company which was 
organized in 1904 and is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. Copper for the general fabricating operations at the 
plant comes from the company’s mines and smelter some forty-odd 
miles away over the company’s own narrow gage railroad line. 
Braden’s production of fine refined and blister copper amounts to 
approximately 300 million pounds per year. 

On Wednesday, November 28, the subcommittee flew to Concepcion, 
Chile, to visit the new integrated steel mill of Compania De Acero 
Del Pacifico Huachipato. This plant was assisted with Export- 


| Import Bank funds through a September 1945 credit of $48 million 


which the bank set up for the Chilean Development Corp. for the 
building of this plant. The company has $15 million of subscribed 
capital stock. Approximately $7 million of this is held by govern- 


}mental agencies. The remainder is in the hands of banks, insurance 


companies, distributors of plant products, and private individuals. 

A group of company officials headed by Sr. Eduardo Figueroa, vice 
president, and Mr. J. A. Lawrence, general superintendent, met the 
subcommittee and escorted them on the inspection trip through the 
plant. Units visited included the pier unloading unit, the coke works, 
the blast furnace, the steel-production unit, the blooming mill, and the 
merchant mill. The plant officials explained in detail the many 
interesting features of the operations of the company. 

Construction was started at the end of January 1947. The present 
plant site was at that time a large beach, covered with dunes and pine 
trees, and had no services, transportation, or other facilities. All of 
1947 was spent in clearing, grading, building railroad tracks, roads, 
temporary buildings, warehouses, temporary camp, services and facili- 
ties, and some foundation work was started. 

In 1948 the pier was started and finished, and the first ship was 
unloaded on November 21, 1948. The maintenance shop was com- 
pleted, as it was necessary for construction work. All foundation 
work proceeded and erection of buildings started. 

By the end of 1949 the unloading tower was operating at the pier, 
and raw materials were being stored with the mechanized raw ma- 
terials handling equipment. The coke ovens were ready to be heated 
and over 95 percent of the byproduct plant was finished, as well as 
the sulfuric-acid plant. The blast furnace and stoves were being 
lined with refractories, and most of the auxiliary equipment was 
ready for operation. The steel-producing department was 75 percent 
complete; the blooming and billet mill, 80 percent complete: the 
merchant and bar mill, 90 percent complete; and the plate, sheet, 
and tin-plate mill started operations using imported sheet bars in 
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November 1949. The pipe mill was producing 12-inch pipe for the 
gas-distribution system. Water, sewage, power, steam, and gas dis- 
tribution was almost completed. 

All of the units were in operation during 1950. The first coke was 
pushed in April, and from April to May a stockpile of coke was pro- 
duced. The blast furnace was blown in on June 1 and the first cast 
obtained on June 2. The Bessemer converter was ready to take iron 
on July 11. Open hearth No. 2 started July 31 and open hearth 
No. 1 started at the end of August. The blooming mill started rolling 
July 29 and the merchant and bar mill rolled for the first time on 
imported billets on May 15. <All auxiliary services were in operation 
and the construction period was considered ended on August 31, 1950. 

The plant is comprised of a 700 metric tons per day blast furnace, 
57 Koppers underjet fired coke ovens which can produce 250,000 tons 
of metallurgical coke along with the byproducts and gas derived 
from this production, a steel shop comprised of two 75 metric ton 
open-hearth furnaces and one 15-ton bessemer converter. The rolling 
facilities include a 32-inch blooming bill, a 26-inch billet mill, and 
an 18-inch bar mill which can utilize the production of the present 
steel shop, transforming materials into products for the merchant 
and rod and plate, sheet and tin-plate mills. In addition to the rolling 
mills, the plant also has a Yoder-type pipe mill along with auxiliary 
facilities such as maintenance shops, garages, locomotive repair shop, 
store rooms, hospital, laboratory, ete. 

A unique feature of the steel plant has been the engineering and 
desizn work to construct all the facilities on the basis of being earth- 
quake proof. The primary design feature is a system of common 
linkages which are composed of heavy concrete beams sunk in the 
ground which form bearing points for heavy equipment and fulfill 
the purpose of tying each part of every building together as a unit. 
In addition, much structural steel has been placed in positions which 
would require the greatest stress if an earthquake was to occur. A 
visual proof of the solidity of the earthquake design was given in 
February of 1949 when an earthquake of point-eight intensity oc- 
curred. The blast furnace and all building structures, including the 
coke ovens, were only partially erected and damage could have been 
substantial. However, the earthquake design acted as a buffer and 
no damage outside of a few superficial masonry cracks occurred. 

Iron ore for the plant comes from a large deposit of high-grade ore 
located in the northern part of Chile which is operated by a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Part of the ore production from 
this deposit is shipped to Bethlehem’s plant at Sparrows Point, Md. 
Ore reserves available to the Hauchipato plant are estimated as sufli- 
cient to permit over 50 years’ operations. A limestone deposit in 
southern Chile has adequate reserves to serve the plant at capacity 
for the life of its facilities. Near the plant are the Lota and Schwager 
coal mines which while possessing adequate reserves do not serve the 
plant completely as the company has found it necessary to utilize coal 
from the United States with the Chilean coal in order to obtain a 
proper coking coal mix. Practically all of the mill equipment was 
purchased in the United States and practically all of the equipment 
going into a current plant extension is being obtained in the United 


States. Lead, zinc, fluorspar, tin, and certain other materials in daily ~ 
use within the plant are also being shipped from the United States. In | 
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general it has been found that it is economically possible to import 
these products into Chile due to the operating factors which render 
such utilization desirable. 

Some 89,000 tons of finished product are made by the plate, sheet, 
and tin plate mill and are distributed to hot- and cold-rolled sheets, 
galvanized sheets, tin plate, plates, and skelp for the pipe mill. The 
merchant mill produces 90,000 tons of finished product which is pri- 
marily made into reinforcing bar, wire rod, various shapes, and skelp. 
In addition to the above pr oducts produced for sale, primarily to con- 
sumers within the country of Chile, there are other products made, 
such as sulfuric acid, creosote, tar, light and heavy oils, and foundry 
coke; pig iron and billets are shipped i in limited quantities. The com- 
pany covered direct operating costs for the first 6 months of 1951 and 
anticipated that it would wipe out starting-up costs by the end of 
the year. 

The work at the plant is performed by two classes of labor, one of 
which corresponds to white-collar workers or technicians and the 
other, which is the hand or semiskilled workers. There are aproxi- 
mately 800 to 900 employees, including in this group approximately 
110 to 120 North American personnel who are engaged as technicians 
and supervisors, and between 3.800 and 4,100 workers. The Koppers 
Co. is assisting and advising the company with the operations and 
training of technical personnel. The training program which has been 
instituted since the start-up of the operating program has enabled 
many of the Chilean workers to learn the work of operating a steel 
mill. It is reported results have been very gratifying and the average 
workman has been quick to learn, with particular reference to mechani- 
eal skills. 

One item of labor cost which is very significant is the social-security 
cost tothe company. For all salaried employees, except North Ameri- 
can technicians, the company contributes approximately 32 percent 
of each salary to the social-security fund. In addition, the employee 
contributes 7 to 8 percent. On the other hand, contributions to the 
social-security fund for wage earners amount only to 314 to 4 percent 
of the monthly earnings while company contributions amount to a 
little over 5 percent. This is the only item wherein the Government 
affects operations or costs. On the other hand, the company has re- 
ceived special consideration with regard to duties on United States 
purchases and payment of corporate income taxes. 

Current production is approaching 180,000 tons and the probable 
maximum capacity is now estimated at 198,000 tons per year. In 
August 1951, the Export-Import Bank made an additional credit 
available to the company in the amount of $10,000,000 to achieve a 
better utilization of the existing facilities, and to increase the present 
capacity by about 15 percent. “The steel production department has 
been the largest single bottleneck in the plant. This department 
has produced at only 76 percent of the installed capacity and it is 
estimated at its best, it can only go to 84 percent of capacity ; therefore, 
the company proposes to remedy the situation by adding another open- 
hearth furnace along with the general improvements in the depart- 
ment. This is necessary because of the variation in the analysis of 
the ore that is being received from that originally expected, and the 
stocking and cooling of the hot metal before the operators have had 
a chance to chi arge it'into the steel furnaces. To improve this situa- 
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tion and have an iron ore with a more uniform analysis, it is also 
planned to put in a hot metal mixer from which it will be possible 
to draw the required metal as called for by the operation. Also it is 
proposed to add a second Bessemer converter complete with the ex- 
ception of the blowing equipment. The two Bessemers would thus 
provide for continuous operation as there would always be a spare 
vessel available for use while the other was being cleaned or repaired. 

While at the plant, members of the group were guests at a luncheon 
in the restaurant used by the plant personnel for their midday meals. 
It gave pause to reflect that here, within the short span of 5 years, 
unbroken sand dunes had given way to development of a modern 
integrated steel plant which is a basic industry in the further develop- 
ment of the Chilean economy. 

The subcommittee made a trip over the Santiago-Valparaiso broad 
gage, electrified line of the Chilean State Railways. The Export- 
Import Bank has extended credits of $14 million to the Chilean State 
Railways and these credits have been used primarily to purchase equip- 
ment and provide for general improvement of this railway system 
which comprises some 1,446 miles of main line extending from Puerto 
Montt in the south to Pueblo Hundido in the north. The operation 
and management of the Chilean State Railways appears to be above 
average for South America and the maintenance program appears 
to be good. The valleys from Santiago to Valparaiso flourish with 
rich agricultural development. 

In Santiago the subcommittee met with a group of businessmen 
who manage Chilean branches of United States companies. Many 
prominent United States corporations have active branches in Chile. 
In addition to important copper and lead mining and refining opera- 
tions the list includes companies operating in electric utilities, nitrates 
and iodine, iron ore, mining explosives, communications, petroleum, 
construction machinery, air and water transportation, automobiles and 
trucks, radio and motion pictures, rubber products, beverages, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, photographic supplies, banking, and several 
other fields of product distribution. In general the executives of these 
branch businesses were optimistic about business opportunities in 


Chile. 
ARGENTINA 


Thursday morning, November 29, the subcommittee left Santiago 
for the flight over the Andes to Argentina. The route taken was 
through the southern pass which is reached after about a half hour’s 
flight down the Central Valley of Chile. The plane climbed steadily 
over the rich green of the valley farm lands and then at about 17,000 
feet leveled off for the turn through the pass between the barren, 
jagged, snow-capped peaks that pile one upon another to form the 
backbone of the Andes. The other side of the Andes the country 
slopes away to the semiarid plains of western Argentina which grad- 
ually merged into the rich central plains, or pampas region which is 
the center for the breeding and fattening of high-grade livestock. 
Upon arrival at Buenos Aires the subcommittee went to the Embassy 
for a briefing by Ambassador Bunker and members of his staff. 

The Export-Import Bank only had three credits in Argentina at 
the time of the subcommittee’s visit. The principal one, that of $125 
million to a consortium of Argentine banks has previously been de- 
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scribed under the section of this report on “Project lending.” The 
other credits consist of a modest one of $204,785 to Moore McCormick, 
S. A., for harbor barges and one for $5 million to Sociadad Minera 
Argentina, 5. A., which was only established on June 26, 1951, and 
under which no disbursements had been made. The credit will be used 
for the purchase of United States machinery and equipment for the 
mining and production of tungsten and sulfur. 

President Perén extended an invitation to the subcommittee to call 
upon him and this the subcommittee did at 8:30 a. m. on the morning 
of November 30. The subcommittee was accompanied by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, and his counselor of Em- 
bassy. The Argentine Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Treasury, and 
Finance, and the president of the Chamber of Deputies were present 
and participated in the conversation. ‘The interview lasted 2 hours 
and 45 minutes during which time President Peron graciously put him- 
self at the disposition of the subcommittee for questions. He and his 
Cabinet officers were most responsive to the queries. 

The President’s conversation ranged over many subjects. He spoke 
onan’ of the progress of “his country and referred particu- 
larly and at length to the industrialization and public works achieve- 
ments of his 5-year plan, his plans for increasing agricultural pro- 
duction, his liquidation of Argentina’s foreign debt, and the measures 
undertaken by his administration to improve the economic and social 
welfare of the Argentine people. In the course of his remarks the 
President set forth many of his ideas on international economic 
and political matters which indicated to the subcommittee the frame- 
work in which he viewed numerous important problems of current 
interest. 

A subject of special interest to the subcommittee was, of course, the 
$125 million credit which the Export-Import Bank extended in 1950 
to a consortium of Argentine commercial banks and which was guar- 
anteed by the Argentine Central Bank, a Government institution. 
President Peron explained i in detail his view of the credit as one of 
a private nature and not a government-to-government arrangement. 
This concept achieves importance in view of the President’s conten- 
tion that his Government is not the recipient of any foreign loan 
and has a policy opposed to seeking such loans. The subcommittee 
is of the opinion, however, that the language of the agreement with 
the Argentine consortium clearly establishes repayment to be an 
obligation of the Argentine Government. The agreement states in 
part: 

Advances under the line of credit shall be evidenced by the joint and several 
promissory note or notes of the consortium bearing the unconditional guaranty 


of the Central Bank. 
Under the gentlemanly but firm prodding of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, President Peron conceded that the Central Bank was 
a Government institution and that its obligation under the guaranty 
was in effect the guaranty of his country, and that quite apart from 
the legal niceties of the situation the Argentine Government would 
see to it that the obligation was fulfilled. 

Other matters on which the subcommittee’s views are substantially 
at variance with those expressed by President Peron concerned his 
version of developments in United States-Argentine economic rela- 
tions since World War ITI, his implication that the United States 
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alone could effect a freer economy in the world if it so desired, his 
minimizing of the dangers of international Communist aggression, the 
allegation that American banks have been unjustly severe with Argen- 
tina in the matter ofscredits, his view that the transfer of profits and 
earnings is a minor matter, and his charge that foreign investment 
had been bad for Argentina. In this last connection, members of 
the subcommittee recalled that the United States owed much of its 
early development to foreign capital and technical knowledge. The 
President’s complaints regarding price levels seemed to the subcom- 
mittee ee on the part of a government which 
only a few years ago charged such high prices for its agricultural 
products. One result of such price policies is illustrated in the case 
of linseed which Argentina formerly exported to the United States 
in large quantities. Linseed prices set in the immediate postwar 
years were so high that the United States developed its own domestic 
sources and no longer purchases linseed from Argentina. 

The President’s dese ription of the action taken by his Government 
last year against the newspaper La Prensa as a legal action of the 
Argentine Congress in settlement of a labor dispute was at variance 
with the subeommittee’s views as to the real significance of the incident, 
involving as it did the important issue of freedom of the press. Here, 

again, the chairman of the subcommittee expressed the unanimous 
views of the committee that regardless of the reason ascribed for the 
action, and without attempting to pass upon the legal maneuvering 
resorted to, the ultimate result—to wit, the suppression of a voice 
antagonistic to the Government—was violative of our ideas of free- 
dom of the press. 

A group of Argentine Parlamentarios (Congressmen ) took the 
subcommittee to visit one of the nearby cattle-breeding farms. For 
the past 30 years Argentina has devoted constant effort and expendi- 
ture to improvement of livestock breeds and tod: ay these are of very 
high grade. On this particular farm were 36 blooded bulls, some of 
which were grand champions. Argentina with slightly over two head 
of cattle per capita, which contrasts with the approximate six-tenths 
head of cattle » © capita in the United States, is the world’s largest 
exporter of chilled beef. Increased consumption of beef by her own 
people and effects of the severe droughts were making it difficult for 
Argentina to maintain her meat export commitments at that time. 
Members of the subcommittee were interested to learn that this beef is 
finished off entirely on grass. A steer normally is run on the range for 
2 years and then is brought in on planted pasture containing alfalfa 
and rich native grasses for an additional 2-year finishing period. 

The enthusiasm evidenced by the members of the Argentine Legis 
lature, and their desire to be hospitable and to establish close, frie ndly 
relations, appeared to be in direct conflict with the speeches ascribed 
to their President in their own and our press. 
URUGUAY 
The flight from Buenos Aires to Montevideo was over the broad 
River Plata which provides harbors for oceangoing vessels in ports at 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Tributaries of the river afford im- 
portant avenues of water transportation for Uruguay, Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Brazil. 
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The subcommittee called upon Foreign Minister Alberto Dominguez 
Campora and upon the President of the Republic, H. E. Andrés 
Martinez Trueba. The President explained that both Houses of the 
Uruguayan Congress had recently approved changes in the Constitu- 
tion which would provide for a commission system of government. 
Under it there would be a council of nine members elected by popular 
vote, six of whom would represent the majority party and three of 
whom would represent ranking minority parties. The Presidency of 
this National Council would rotate between the six members repre- 
senting the majority party and the Council would govern by majority 
vote. The President explained that there would be a public refer- 
endum of the proposed constitutional reform on December 16, 1951 
(proposal was adopted), and that if adopted it would go into effect on 
March 1, 1952. 

Since our visit there this amendment to the Constitution has been 
approved and has become effective. We know of no other similar 
incident in history when an incumbent head of government cam- 
paigned for a change in the form of government which would and did 
shorten his own tenure of office. It is a far ery from the violent 
methods used too frequently throughout history. Whether we ap- 
prove the change or not we must still applaud those people for the 
peaceful manner in which they accomplished it. 

That evening the members of the group were afforded an opportu- 
nity to discuss business relationships with a number of United States 
executives who are active in business life in Uruguay, as well as with 
prominent Uruguayans. 

A short trip out ‘of town was made to visit a nearby paper factory, 
Industria Papelera Uruguay, which in November 1948 was granted a 
credit. of $141,600 by the Export-Import Bank to finance, on a par- 
ticipation basis with a United States manufacturer, equipment for 4 

3,600 ton per year expansion in the paper-making capacity of the 
plant. The plant operates on waste paper stock which the company 
imports from many countries abroad. Several of the key employees 
of the company had been brought over from European countries and 
these new citizens were reestablishing themselves in modern brick 
homes provided by the company. The plant is in a modern factory 
building. The company was installing another large paper-making 
machine financed out of its own funds. The Export-Import Bank 
loan which bore 4 percent interest was paid off in full on January 4, 
1952. 

The subcommittee returned to the city and visited the yards and 
shops of Ferrocarril Central del Uruguay, the Uruguayan state rail- 
road. There are 1,867 miles of standard-gauge railways in U ruguay, 
of which 387 miles are state-owned and the rest, although operated | y 
four different private companies, are nevertheless under Governme nt 
control. Much of the motive power of the roads is of considerable 
age which has made it difficult to maintain rapid, modern service. 
In March 1951 the Export-Import Bank authorized the purchase from 
International General Electric Co. and the American Locomotive 
Co. of series B notes of the Republic of Uruguay in an amount not to 
exceed $2,859,540. These notes represented spproxim: itely 60 percent 
of the f. a. s. $4,765,828 cost of 26 Diesel-electric locomotives and 
spare parts to be furnished the Uruguayan railroads. The remain- 
ing 40 percent of cost is to be financed by the two United States sup- 
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pliers (International General Electric supplying 23 locomotives and 
parts and American Locomotive supplying 3 locomotives and parts). 

The subcommittee saw two of the new IGE Diesels at the yards. 
The manager of the railroad was very optimistic about the savings in 
operating costs that would be possible with the new Diesel motive 
power. He estimated that the new locomotives would pay themselves 
out on savings in fuel costs alone. The company maintains exten- 
sive shops for repair and rebuilding of rolling stock. One of the 
complicating factors in this work is the fact that equipment in the 
past has been obtained from several different countries and in some 
cases this requires duplication of repair machinery. At the time of 
the subcommittee’s visit, $535,000 had been drawn on the Export-1m- 
port Bank credit. Notes issued bear interest at 4 percent and are re- 
payable in quarterly installments over a period of 5 years beginning 
March 15, 1952. 

An inspection was made of the printing company, Talleres Gra- 
ficos Sur, S. A., which has already been discussed 1n the section of this 
report dealing with defaults and delinquencies. 

The subcommittee called on Finance Minister Dr. Hector Alvarez 
Cina. The bulk of Uruguay’s two and a half million people are 
either directly engaged in agriculture or are dependent upon it for 
their livelihood. About 80 percent of the land in the country is de- 
voted to grazing, with cattle and sheep farming being the principal 
industries. According to the 1951 census, there are 23 million sheep 
and 8 million head of cattle in the country. Uruguay has the highest 
livestock population per capita of any country in South America. 
Uruguay’s principal exports are wool, meat, hides, and animal by- 
products. In 1950 Uruguay in a booming international wool market 
had total exports of $315.7 million, of which $207.1 million consisted 
of wool exports. Imports amounted to $268.2 million, leaving a trade 
surplus of $103.7 million. A sharp fall in international wool prices 
in 1951 placed Uruguay in a trade deficit position. For the first 9 
months of 1951 exports of $205.8 million were $29 million less than 
imports of $234.8 million. 

When members of the subcommittee called on Dr. Aberto Zubiria, 
president of the Bank of the Republic, they were allowed to visit 
the vaults of the bank where the gold bullion reserves of Uruguay are 
stored. Officials of the bank referred to the reserves as being “white” 
gold; that is, derived from the export of the white wool of Uruguay’s 
basic sheep industry. A reception at the Bank of the Republic en- 
abled members of the subcommittee to meet and talk with a large 
number of the leaders in banking and finance of Uruguay. 

Mr. Arturo Lezama, President of the Chamber of Deputies 
(Speaker of the House of Representatives), gave a reception for 
members of the subcommittee in his chambers at the Legislative 
Palace. There is universal suffrage in Uruguay and its social legis- 
lation is ranked among the most advanced in the world. Commmnist 
representation in Government as a result of the 1950 elections was re- 
duced from one Senator and five Deputies in 1946 to only two Depu- 
ties in 1950. The Congress consists of 31 Senators and 90 members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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PARAGUAY 


At 5:45 a. m. on the morning of December 5 the subcommittee left 
Montevideo, Uruguay, for Asuncion, Paraguay, where it arrived at 
about 9 a.m. Several considerations combined to limit the subcom- 
mittee’s visit to a matter of only a few hours but in that time official 
calls were made at the Palacio del Gobierno where the subcommittee 
conferred with high officials of the Paraguayan Government. ‘These 
included the President of the Republic, Dr. Frederico Chaves; the 
Acting Minister of Foreign Relations, Dr. Angel Florentin Pena; 
the Minister of Finance, Mr. Ramén Méndez; the president of the 
Bank of Paraguay, Dr. Juan R. Chaves, and the President of the 
Paraguayan House of Representatives, Dr. Evaristo Zacarias Arza. 
The President of the Republic expressed particular pleasure at the 
visit of the subcommittee, and spoke of the friendship of Paraguay 
for the United States and of our common bond in defense of the 
ideals of justice and liberty. He expressed appreciation of the 
assistance of the United States in aiding the country in further eco- 
nomic development. 

The Export-Import Bank has extended two credits to Paraguay 
in a total amount of $6 million which were used for improvement 
of highways east and south of Asuncion, the capital of the country. 
The first credit of $3 million by November 30, 1951, had been paid 
down to $176,400. The second credit, also for $3 million, had been paid 
down to $2,283,504. 

A joint United States-Paraguayan Commission for Economic De- 
velopment was established in November 1950 to carry out the objec- 
tives of the point 4 program in Paraguay. This was the first such 
joint commission established under the Act for International De- 
velopment (Public Law 535). American members are the American 
Ambassador and the Technical Cooperation Director of the Embassy, 
and Paraguayan members are the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister of Finance. A number of United States consultants 
in specialized fields are assisting the Commission at the request of the 
Paraguayan Government. These include consultants in the fields of 
transportation, government, reorganization, budget procedures, for- 
eign trade development, land management and utilization, and tax 
administration. It is the endeavor of the Joint Commission to achieve 
a well-rounded program of economic development which will provide 
the most effective utilization of point 4 funds. 

Beginning in 1942, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Government of Paraguay set up cooperative agencies in the fields of 
sanitation and public health, and in agriculture and livestock produc- 
tion. In 1945, an additional agency was set up in the field of edu- 
cation. In fiscal year 1951, contributions for the work of these 
agencies were $190,000 from the United States through the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and $564,956 from the Government of 
Paraguay. <A couple of days after the subcommittee’s visit to Para- 
guay the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
announced it would make a $5 million loan to Paraguay to help in- 
crease agricultural sipilietiton, the country’s chief economic activity. 
The loan will be used to finance imports of equipment and supplies in 
order to improve cultivation methods and farm-to-market transpor- 
tation. This program for increasing agricultural production was 
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drawn up with the technical assistance of the above-mentioned cooper- 
ative agricultural agency set up by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Government of Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 





A briefing was held at the Embassy office by Ambassador Johnson 
and members of his staff together with United States members of the 7 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Development Commission. It 7 
was pointed out that Brazil, which is 9 percent larger in area than & 
continental United States, had experienced approximately a 28-percent 7 
increase in population in the last decade, bringing the total, as of 
July 1, 1950, to 52.6 million. During this period there has been an 
estimated sevenfold expansion in the value of industrial production. 
Although part of this increase in value of production represents in- 7 
creasing inflationary price, it also reflects a large increase in actual 7 
volume of production. Industries include textiles, food processing, 4 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, iron and steel, wood and furniture, 7 
glass, ceramics, building materials, paper, tobacco products, leather 7 
products, and rubber goods. Industrial areas include the State of 
Sao Paulo which accounts for an estimated 65 percent of total indus- 7 

trial production, the Federal District, and the States of Rio de Janeiro, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and Minas Gerais. 4 

a ion is one of the basic problems of the country. Official J 
statistics for 1949 listed 22.385 miles of railway in operation. Aside 4 
from the systems serving Rio de Janeiro and Sio Paulo much of the 
remainder consists of disconnected units serv ing seaports. The roads 
are of varying gages. Approximately 90 percent of trackage is 
l-meter gage (39.37 inches) ; 3 percent, narrower gages; and 7 percent 
in 1.6-meter gage (5 feet 3 inches). These compare with the standard 
gage of U nited States railroads of 4 foot 814 inches between tracks. 
Although the Federal Government in 1948 owned 68 percent of total 
trac kage and State governments 25 percent, leaving only 7 percent in 
private ownership, some of the Federal lines are leased to States and 4 
some of both the Federal and State lines are leased to private com- | 
panies. Ona management basis the Federal Government operates 41 7 
percent of the total trackage, State governments 31 percent, and | 
private companies 28 percent. There is both good and bad manage- J 
ment in all three types of operation. 

Waterways and highways are of importance in the field of trans- | 
portation. In 1949 approximately 4 million tons of products were | 
carried by coastwise vessels. Inland waterways are estimated at 
27.400 miles. Surfaced roads total about 37,600 miles. Brazil at its 
widest points extends 2,684 miles from north to south and 2,689 miles 
from east to west. Air transportation is of importance in this vast 
country. There are 11 domestic companies maintaining scheduled 
flights, 31 air taxi companies, and 10 foreign airlines operating 
through Brazil. 

In 1950 Brazil was second only to Canada in supplying United 
States imports. United States imports of $714.5 million from Brazil 
(over 8 percent of the total) compared with United States exports to 
Brazil of $343.5 million. In 1950 the United States was Brazil’s best 
customer, taking 64 percent of her exports. The United States was 

also the largest supplier of imports to Brazil, accounting for 34 per- 
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cent of the total. In 1950, coffee accounted for 64 percent of Brazil’s 
exports, raw cotton 3 percent, and cacao beans 6 _— ent. Prine ipé ul 
imports included machinery and vehicles, 42 percent: petroleum and 
petroleum products, 12 percent; wheat and flour, 10 percent ; and iron, 
steel, and manufactures, 5 percent. 

Brazil is rich in many raw-material resources. It is estimated that 
Brazil’s iron deposits, located chiefly in the State of Minas Geraes, 
contain about 23 percent of the world’s reserves of industrially avail- 
able iron and much of this low-phosporous ore runs over 60 percent 
in iron content. Although iron-ore exports have increased in recent 
years, vet in 1950 they only amounted to 890,125 metric tons and most 
of that came to the United States from a property which had been 
developed with assistance of an Export-Import Bank loan. The coun- 
try has produced manganese for a great many years, but ore discoveries 
within the past 5 year's in western and northern Brazil which are bei ing 
developed with United States capital (in one case with an Export- 
Import Bank credit) hold promise of making the country a most im- 
portant source of manganese, which is a necessity in the manufacture 
of steel. In 1950 the United States imported about 90 percent of its 
manganese requirements, but only 5.8 percent of the imports came 
from Brazil. The country in 1950 provided the United States with 
53 percent of its beryl and beryllium imports, 15.9 percent of its 
tantalum-ore imports, 11.2 percent of its zirconium-ore imports, and 
94.8 percent of its quartz-crystal imports. Of other necessities and 
seminecessities imported in 1950, Brazil accounted for 18.2 — of 
sisal and henequen-fiber imports, 8.9 percent of goat- and kid-skin 
imports, 14.5 percent of menthol imports, 69.5 percent of castor-oil 
imports, 22.6 percent of crude-beeswax imports, and 100 percent of 
United States imports of babassu kernels and carnauba wax. 

After a call on the Foreign Minister, Mr. Joio Neves da Fontoura, 
the subcommittee met with members of the American Chamber of 
Commerce. United States investment in Brazil is the largest of any 
foreign country and early in 1950 was estimated at $600 million. 
There was some discussion of the Brazilian law of 1946 which estab- 
lished annual limits on remittances on foreign capital invested in 
Brazil of 8 percent for interest, profits, and div vide he and 20 percent 
for repayment of capital. The subcommittee has little doubt that had 
this meeting been held after the decree of January 3, 1952, which 
altered interpretation of the 1946 law, this would have been the para- 
mount and perhaps only subject of discussion. The 1952 decree based 
the limits of 8 percent and 20 percent on original capital investment 
only, and did not recognize, as had regulations issued under the 1946 
law, that unremitted profits in excess of the annual 8-percent limit 
could be added to registered capital. Further, any annual remittance 
that had been made in excess of 8 percent of this reduced registered 
capital base would be considered transfers of capital and be deducted 
from the registered capital base. Inasmuch as over 62 percent of the 
total foreign investment in Brazil in 1950 is estimated to have arisen 
from reinvestment of accumulated profits, the impact of this new 
decree is readily apparent. The subcommittee sincerely hopes that 
there will be modification of the decree. It earnestly believes that 
not to do so will seriously interrupt the prospective flow of private 
investment capital from the United States to Brazil and will act to the 
disadvantage of both countries. 
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In the evening members of the subcommittee met with our Am- 
bassador, who afforded us the further opportunity of meeting and 
talking with Brazilian Government leaders as well as prominent 
United States business people in Brazil. 

The subcommittee went by plane to Sao Paulo, which is the second 
city in size in Brazil, and a rapidly growing industrial center with a 
population estimated at 2 million. The group met with Dr. Durval 
Muylaert, director, and other officials of the Sorocabana Railway who 
had arranged a short trip over a line out from Sao Paulo. Luncheon 
was served en route in one of the road’s new dining cars. The Soro- 
cabana Railway is owned and operated by the state of Sao Paulo and 
is under the jurisdiction of the Secretariat of Transportation and 
Public Works. The road has 1,346 miles of 1-meter gage and 27 miles 
of 0.60-meter gage first track. Second and multiple trackage of 
1-meter gage totals 87 miles. Yard track and sidings amount to 270 
miles of 1-meter gage and 3 miles of 0.60-meter gage road. At the 
present time 210 miles of the first track and 87 miles of second track 
are electrified. An existing construction program will provide electri- 
fication of an additional 93 miles of stack: Motive power consists of 
266 steam locomotives, 67 Diesel-electric locomotives, and 46 electric 
locomotives. The road is primarily a carrier of freight; it has 8,210 
freight cars and 417 passenger cars. In 1950 approximately 75 per- 
cent of its revenues were derived from the 5.2 million tons of freight 
carried for an average haul of 193 miles at a charge of about 114 cents 
per ton-mile. Total revenue in 1950 amounted to approximately $32.3 
million (at the official selling rate of 18.72 cruzeiros to the dollar). 
Central shops of the railway are located at Sorocaba, where heavy 
repairs are made to steam, electric locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars. For minor repairs and maintenance there are eight secondary 
shops throughout the system. A hydroelectric plant is now under 
construction at Salto Grande on the Paranapanema River to supply 
additional power to the system. The Export-Import Bank has assisted 
financing of two electrification projects for this railroad, in April 1940 
and April 1947, aggregating about $11 million. General Electric and 
Westinghouse were the principal suppliers of equipment. These loans 
bearing 414 percent interest had been paid down.to $2.5 million as of 
June 30, 1951, and will be retired completely by the end of 1953. 

The subcommittee next met with officials of the Paulista Railway. 
The Paulista Railway Co. is in private Brazilian ownership and 
operates in the north and northwestern areas of the State of Sao Paulo, 
In June 1950 the Export-Import Bank credit of $8,800,000 to this 
company to assist it in purchasing additional equipment, principally 
from General Electric Co., American Locomotive Co., Pullman Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Co., and Union Switch & Signal Co. The 
total cost of the equipment purchased was $10,843,500, 80 percent of 
which was financed from Bank credit funds and the remaining 20 per- 
cent by the foregoing equipment manufacturers. Most of the electric 
and Diesel-electric locomotives involved in this purchase have already 
been delivered, and there remains about $800,000 of undisbursed credit 
funds which will be used to purchase Diesel locomotives. 

The Paulista Railway Co. began operations in 1870. It is the largest 
privately owned and managed system in Brazil, and is primarily a 
carrier of agricultural commodities and their products. Main lines 
of the road pass through one of the richest and most fertile farming 
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areas of Brazil and transport the largest tonnages of coffee and cotton 
of any railroad in the country. 

The railroad operates approximately 1.295 miles of track of which 
554 miles are broad gage (1.6 meters) and 713 miles narrow gage (1.0 
meter). A locomotive repair and maintenance shop located at t Jundaif 
has 1,126 employees, and at Rio Claro shops for car repair and con- 
struction employ an additional 1,616 workers. The Rio Claro shops 
are equipped with modern machines for testing used rails for fractures 
and with modern General Electric resistance ‘track welders. Welded 
track sections of 820 feet were currently being produced. Railroad 
ties are produced in woodlands belonging to the company. 

The Paulista Railway is conside1 ed to be the best man: iged railroad 
system of Brazil, and has made strenuous efforts to keep its equipment 
and facilities, not only up-to-date but in first-class condition at all 
times. 

Converting local currency values to dollars at the official selling 
rate of 18.72 cruzeiros to the dollar, the company is capitalized at 
$37.4 million consisting of 3,500,000 shares of common stock. Aside 
from the Export-Import loan mentioned above, the railroad has no 
funded debt. In 1950 the road realized a prolit of $5.3 million on gross 
revenues of $24.5 million. Dividends on the capital stock have been 
paid without interruption since 1872, the current dividend rate being 
8 percent per annum. 

The subcommittee briefly visited the downtown section of Sio 
Paulo. There was much new construction under way expanding what 
is already an impressive skyline of skyscrapers. Sao Paulo is an im- 
portant rail center, is supported by a rich agricultural hinterland, 
and is experiencing a remarkable expansion in its already extensive 
manufacturing activities. On its busy streets were observed many of 
the 200 busses which were built by the Twin Coach Co. in the United 
States and made available to the Sao Paulo municipal transport com- 
pany on financing in which the Export-Import Bank participated. 
The subcommittee can attest to the heavy load factor of these buses. 
This credit of $3.2 million has been reduced by more than half through 
monthly installment payments. Final payment is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 9, 1953. 

After having returned to Rio the evening before, the subcommittee 
got away to an ear ly start Saturday morning for a trip by auto to visit 
Companhia Siderurgica Nacional, the National Steel Company, at 
Volta Redonda. This new “steel city” is located on a main line of the 
Central Railway of Brazil (a Government-owned system) about one- 
third of the way from Rio to Sao Paulo. Several new industrial plants 
financed by private capital are being built in the community. 

Under agreements with the Export- Import Bank of May 22, 1941, 
December 12, 1941, and June 4, 1943, a total line of credit of $45 million 
was extended to enable the National Steel Co. to purchase in the United 
States materials and equipment for the construction of an integrated 
steel mill at Volta Redonda. The mill was designed to include com- 
plete raw material handling facilities, byproduct coke ovens, a 1,000- 
takin. ton blast furnace, open-hearth furnaces for steel making, and 
complete rolling facilities for producing plate, hot- and cold-rolled 
strips, rails, and structurals. The steel ingot capacity of the plant was 
originally designed for a production of 343,000 tons sisal The 
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plant was completed in late 1946 with the assistance of the Arthur G. 
McKee Co., Koppers Co., and Freyn Engineering Co. 

Gen. Raulino de Oliveira, president of the company, and other plant 
executives met the group and provided the members with information 
as to operation of the plant as an inspection tour was made of plant 
facilities. This began at the raw-material-handling facilities which 
are extensive and in 1950 handled about 1.2 million metric tons 
of primary raw materials. Domestic sources provide ample supplies 
of high-grade iron ore and limestone. Although Brazil produces ap- 
proximately 2 million tons of coal per year, much of this is not 
adapted to metallurgical use. In 1950 the company used 257,628 
metric tons of imported coal as contrasted with the 139,631 metric tons 
of metallurgical coal obtained from domestic production. The 55 
coke ovens at the plant have a capacity of 1,110 metric tons of coke per 
day. Production of coke in 1950 amounted to 286,595 metric tons. 
The blast furnace operated 365 days in 1950 compared with 227 days 
in 1949. Production increased 76 percent to a total of 339,062 metric 
tons of pig iron in 1950. The group was informed total pig-iron pro- 
duction of the blast furnace reached the million-ton figure on No- 
vember 30, 1951. Capacity of the four open-hearth furnaces of the 
company was increased in 1950 to 418,000 metric tons per year. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots from the furnaces in 1950 amounted to 413,784 
metric tons. In addition, 6,404 tons of steel ingots were produced in 
the electric furnace. The rolling mill is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery bearing the names of prominent United States manufacturers. 
It is laid out for efficient line production in a building which is nine- 
tenths of a mile in length. From beginning of operations in late 1946 
through 1950, production of finished-steel products has nmounted to 
819,685 metric tons. Production in 1950 accounted for 287,168 tons 
of that total. Over the period and also in 1950 rails and accessories 
were the largest item of tonnage production. In 1950, however, cold- 
rolled strips and tin plate were leading items in sales value of steel 
products, accounting for 24.6 percent and 21.2 percent, respectively, 
of the total. The subcommittee as it visited the tin-plate division was 
informed that the tin used came from the United States smelter at 
Texas City. 

After the visit to the plant, officials of the company furnished the 
members of the group with additional information with respect to 
operations of the company and its position as the leading producer of 
steel in Brazil. Consumption of steel in Brazil approximates 1,000,- 
000 tons, of which 60 percent comes from domestic production and 
40 percent is imported. Volta Redonda accounts for approximately 
50. percent of domestic production. The president of the company 
pointed out that production from the Volta Redonda plant was stim- 
ulating new industries in Brazil both in the vicinity of the plant and 
elsewhere and stimulating expansion of existing industries through 
making available additional amounts of needed supplies. Scarcity 
of foreign exchange, which in turn limited imports of needed sup- 
plies, forced industries to operate at levels of production lower than 
what the domestic markets would absorb. For instance, industries 
consuming tin plate in 1948 could use 75,000 tons, but only 68,000 
tons were available from imports due to scarcity of foreign exchange. 
Tin-plate production by the company, which started in 1948 and 
amounted to 20,496 metric tons in 1949 and 37,186 metric tons in 1950, 
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has been accompanied by a comparable increase in tin-plate demand 
on the part of expanded tin-plate-consuming industries. Increased 
availability of domestic steel supplies is giving domestic consumers 
better continuity in operations as it lessens the impact of irregulari- 
ties in steel imports. 

In July 1950 the Export-Import Bank announced an additional 
credit of $25 million to the steel company. The new loan, together 
with local funds in approximate equivalent amount, will provide for 
increasing steel-ingot production to 562,000 tons annually through the 
erection of a second blast furnace and two 180-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces. The production of finished-steel products is expected to be in- 
creased to 467,000 tons annually. An electrolytic tinning line and 
some additional rolling equipment are also included in the expansion 
plans. Approximately $18 million of orders under the bank credit 
have been placed in the United States for new equipment, but at 
that time no disbursements have been made, as the Brazilians have 
experienced some difficulties in obtaining necessary priorities for 
production and export of the required equipment and materials. 

The Export-Import Bank credits totaling $70 million which have 
been extended to this company constitute the largest individual com- 
pany credits extended in South America. The company is also the 
largest steel company in South Americs 

Aside from the Brazilian Government guaranties which have been 
obtained for the Export-Import Bank credits, it is of interest to 
examine these credits in relation to the financial statements of the 
steel company. The earlier loans in the amount of $45 million by 
December 31, 1950, had been paid down to $39.3 million and, as noted 
above, no disbursements had been made on the new credit of $25 
million. Converting local currency values to dollars at the official 
selling rate of 18.72 crizeivos to the dollar, the values reflected in 
the December 31, 1950, balance sheet of the company show that it 
had fixed assets of $154.7 million, which after depreciation reserves 
of $13.2 million left a net property account of $141.5 million. Car- 


rent assets, including $9.5 million of cash items, amounted to $67.7 
a or approximately 314 times current liabilities of $20.5 mil- 
lion. Capital stock, represe ted by 2.5 million shares of preferred 


and 3.75 million shares of common, was carried at $66.8 million; 
capital surplus at $69.3 million, and earned surplus at $1.8 million, 
making total capital funds of $137.9 million. 

There has been over a fourfold increase in sales of the company 
from 1947, the first full year of operation, through 1950. Sales of 
$13.5 million in 1947 have increased each year to a total of $60.4 
million in 1950. In 1950 approximately 99.6 percent of sales were 
absorbed in the gaara market. Sao Paulo and the Federal District 
of Rio were the principal consuming markets, accounting for 51.7 
percent and 27.1 percent of the tonnages shipped in 1950. 

From beditaiing of operations in 1946 through 1950, available profits 
of the company amounting to $25.5 million have been applied to 
ieserves in the amount of $8.7 million, to dividends declared in an 
wmount of $13.2 million, to participations in earnings in an amount 
of $1.8 million, and to earned surplus in an amount of $1.8 million. 

The 1950 statement indicates that dividends were declared that 


ear at a rate of 6 percent on the preferred stock and 8 percent on 
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the common stock in a total amount of $4.8 million. Of the above- 
mentioned total of $13.2 million of dividends declared since forma- 
tion of the company and through 1950, $9.4 million had not been 
paid as of December 31, 1950, and apper ared as a current liability of 
the company on that date. It is reported that, although the paepaty 
is largely owned by the Brazilian Government, there is an important 
private Brazilian stockholding interest. 

The new city of Volta Redonda is modern and clean in appearance. 
It isa community of about 3.000 homes. It has schools, churches, and 
a hospital. Its business district includes two hotels, a movie, restau- 
rants for employees, and public meeting places. It has a safe water 
supply and distribution system, and sewage-treatment facilities that 
will provide both primary and secondary treatment. Health condi- 
tions in the community are considered very good. The company has 
an active social-assistance program, including a profit-sharing plan 
for employees. 

Volta Redonda is one of the most spectacular and remarkable exam- 
ples of good and effective government planning, as a result of which 
an entire community was ‘brought into being, reflecting the best of 
the free-enterprise system without overlooking the welfare of the 
citizens. Here was combined management and labor working together 
with none of the needs of the worker or his family being overlooked. 
Health, sanitation, and educational requirements were provided for as 
well as the necessary housing and diversified employment. 

As the subcommittee returned to Rio from Volta Redonda, some 
of the oceangoing cargo steamers of Lloyd Brasilerio were observed 
being loaded at the doe ‘ks, The Export-Import Bank in September 
1945 set up a credit of $38 million for this Government-owned com- 
pany for the purchase of 14 oceangoing cargo steamers to be built in 
the United States. Although repayment terms of this loan have been 
extended on various oceasions, as of December 31, 1951, repayments 
had been made in a total amount of $16.9 million, with final semi- 
annual payment scheduled for October 29, 1960. 

The subcommittee called on the Minister of Finance, Mr. Horacio 
Lafer, who has proposed a development program for Brazil which 


aims at reequipping ports, improving the transport system, increasing 
electric power, increasing the capacity of warehouses and of cold- 
storage and slaughterhouses, and developing basic industries and 
agriculture. In commenting upon the progress which Brazil has made, 


the Minister pointed that, whereas foreign-held debt tormerly 
amounted to 10 times the yearly budget and took 20 percent of the 
vearly budget for debt service, now it only amounted to one-third of 
the yearly budget and only took 2 percent of the yearly budget for 
debt service. 

The subcommittee met with Brazilian and United States members of 
the Joint Brazil-United States Economic Development Commission 
which was established following a general agreement concluded be- 
tween the Governments of Brazil and the United States on December 
19, 1950, for technical cooper ation under the point 4 program. 

The Joint Commission, located in Rio de Janeiro, is composed of a 
Brazilian and an American member appointed by their ine 
Governments and each with his own advisory staff. Mr. J. Burke 
Knapp is the American member, with the person: al rank of Minister. 
His Brazilian counterpart is Mr. Frederico Torres. Their pri- 
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mary duty is to study the development needs of Brazil and to recom- 
mend action to be taken by the two Governments. Aided by their 
advisers in the fields of tr ansportation, power de velopment, food and 
agriculture, minerals development, and economics and finance, the two 
members of the Joint Commission make recommendations for immedi- 
ate development and improvement in specific fields vital to Brazil’s 
goal of a balanced economy, greater production, expanded trade, and a 
higher standard of living. The Commission recommends what tech- 
nical assistance is needed on specific projects and advises on opportu- 
nities for utilizing foreign : nd domestic technical knowledge, skills, 
and investments in furthering Brazil’s economic deve lopment. 

Brazil’s proposed program to spe ed the country’s economic and in- 
custrial development, with the assistance of the Joint Commission, is 
based upon acieidieatiin between government and private interests, 
with the maximum use of Brazilian resources and greater employment 
of private enterprise, both foreign and domestic. When necessary, 
private engineering or specialist firms may be contracted to make tech- 
nical reports on projects for the use of the Joint Commission. Proj 
ects of chief importance to the economic expansion of Brazil are 
studied and analyzed by the Commission staffs and the two Commis- 
sion members and, upon completion of such studies, the Joint Commis- 
sion makes recommendations regarding appropriate measures and 
policies which should be followed by the two Governments to assure 
successful execution of those projects considered meritorious and of 
high priority. 

To insure the successful execution of a project approved by the 
Brazilian Government and the Joint Commission, the latter attempts 
to facilitate the acquisition and delivery of foreign materials and 


equipment needed to carry it out. In eases where foreign loans are 
required for the execution of projects in Brazil which it recommends, 
the Joint ¢ ‘om iMussion may also assist by mamMtarmming contact wv th 
lending institutions and helping the Brazilian Government prepare 
carefully dr: awn up loan prope sals. The Joint Con mission TSE lf < oes 
not provide capital for investment purposes. Such capital is sought 
rom pri ite sources and ‘anbibtaitide nein as t] Internati |} c 
for Reeonstruction and Devel ypment and the Export-Import B 
Aside from work on specifie projects, the Joint Commi sion . 
lhe ceneral policies and lecal measures which may be cl Sirs ble to 
promote economic development or necessary te the emoval of exist- 
ing hindrances. The Joint Commission also studies opportunities for 
wtih ing tec hnical kn wwledge, skills, al d hatetrnclt which lt oht 
contribute to the materializat on of certain specific projects. It coordi- 
hates nd assists Wn planning bilateral technical cooperation projet 


of Brazil and the United States and is responsible for relating these 


bilateral projects with projects which are being conducted by the 
United Nations and the Organization of American States. 

The members of the sub eet met with various Government 
dignitaries at the Palace of Itamaraty (Fo reign Office). The Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations, Mrs. Feu owns Da Fontoura, in addressing 
the group stated: . 

Regarding the solidity of the friendly relations between Latin Americans and 
the United States there : co ne very assuring circumstance: The certainty of the 
dentity of our ideological, political, and economic interests in this continent: 
that is to say, the de rm nse against Communist aggression, the preservation of 
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representative regimes fashioned after the liberal democracy, and the promo- 
tion of the economic development of all of the American Republics. 


The Foreign Minister closed his remarks with the statement that— 


Brazil is the loyal friend of the United States, at whose side it fought in two 
world wars; we are bound to your country by the strongest ties of solidarity in 
the upholding of our common way of life. 

President Getulio Vargas received the subcommittee at his office. 
He expressed pleasure at the visit of the subcommittee to Brazil and 
spoke of the opportunities of further development of the Brazilian 
economy. Chairman Multer assured him the group was much im- 
pressed with its observations of the vigor with which basic develop- 
ment was taking place in Brazil. The group was appreciative of the 
time of the President inasmuch as he was personally taking a hand in 
the settlement of an airline strike which was seriously interrupting air 
service in Brazil. 

The following morning the subcommittee left Rio. Because of con- 
gestion of fac ilities, due to the airline strike, it was necess: iry to make 
an overnight stop at Trinidad in place of Belem, Brazil, as had been 
originally scheduled. The subcommittee proceeded the next day to 
Venezuela. 


VENEZUELA 


The subcommittee arrived at La Guaira, Venezuela, on the after- 
noon of December 12. From the airport the group proceeded immedi- 
ately to an inspection of the north breakwater for the new port facili- 
ties : at La Guaira. The role of the Export-Import Bank in assisting 
in the financing of the construction of this north breakwater has been 
disct ussed in a previous section of this report dealing with defaults 
and delinquencies. The construction of the modern port facilities at 
La Guaira, aside from the north breakwater, as well as construction 
of a new landing strip at the La Guaira airport are being carried out 
by the Government without assistance from the Export-Import Bank. 

From La Guaira, the subcommittee took the 23-mile drive over the 
spectacular highway that leads up into the mountains to the capital 
city of Caracas. A narrow-gauge railway, which had been built by 
British capital and was later bought by the Government of Vene- 
zuela, formerly operated between La Guaira and Caracas. A couple 
of years ago landslides, which could be observed from the road, de- 
stroyed sections of the right-of-way to such an extent that it is im- 
probable the railroad will again be put in service. The Government, 
however, is building a new highway from La Guaira to Caracas. 
Tremendous cuts and fills are being made which will materially 
shorten the length of the highway and permit rapid flow of traffic 
due to the more uniform grades established. The new road will be of 
great importance to Caracas since it is dependent on truck transpor- 
tation for movement of supplies and materials in and out of the city. 

Ambassador Warren arranged for the subcommittee to meet high 
ranking officials of the Venezuelan Government, ambassadors repre- 
senting various neighboring and European countries, leading Vene- 
zuelan banking and business of executives, members of the oress, 
representatives of United States oil companies and other United States 
business concerns active in Venezuela, and ranking members of the 
Embassy personnel. 
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Although about 70 percent of the people of Venezuela engage in 
agriculture for their livelihood, it is the petroleum industry which 
provides about 65 percent of the total revenues of the Government. 
Venezuela is second only to the United States in petroleum production 
and is first in the world in exportation of petroleum. Approximately 
95 percent of Venezuela’s exports are petroleum products. 

Venezuela for a great many years maintained a policy of encour- 
agement of foreign investment and this has been continued by the 
junta government which had been in power since November 24, 1948. 
Approximately 125 United States firms operate in the country. 
United States private investment in Venezuela is estimated at over 
$2,000,000,000 and is increasing. High-grade iron ore deposits were 
discovered several years ago in Venezuela. Concessions to mine this 
ore have been obtained by Bethlehem Steel Co. (Lron Mines of Ven- 
ezuela) and by United States Steel Corp. (Orinoco Mining Co.). 
The former, after making a capital investment of approximately 
$50,000,000, began shipment of ore to its Sparrows Point, Md., plant 
in the spring of 1951. The latter contemplates an investment of 
about $200,000,000 in development, including dredging of the Orinoco 
River. Iron production is expected to reach two to three million tons 
per year for Bethlehem and up to 10,000,000 tons per vear for United 
States Steel. 

Venezuela affords a good example of what a country that needs 
development of resources can do itself to attract foreign private 
investment. Its continuing policy of encouragement of foreign in- 
vestment has brought into the country more than twice as much 
United States private foreign investment capital as the Export-Import 
Bank has made available in active credits to all of the countries of 
Latin America at the present time. The country is sixth in size in 
South America. Its population according to the 1950 official estimate 
was almost 5,000,000. 

The following morning the subcommittee went to the Pantheon to 
place a wreath at the tomb of Simon Bolivar, who as the Liberator of 
Venezuela has earned the undying esteem of the people of the country. 

The subcommittee inspected the new Hotel Tamanaco which is 
being constructed with assistance of an Export-Import Bank credit 
established April 2, 1948, in the amount of $2,337,697. A substan- 
tially backed local group provided equity capital to meet the balance 
of capital requirements estimated at $3,283,582. The Export-Import 
Bank credit thus amounted to to 41.5 percent of total estimated cost 
of $5,621,279, which includes an allowance of $93,000 for organization 
and preopening expenses. As of December 31, 1951, the bank had dis- 
bursed $666,168 under its credit, leaving an undisbursed available 
balance of $1,671,529. Under the terms of the credit agreement, the 
bank loan is to be paid off in semiannual installments over ‘a period 
of 18 years beginning January 27, 1953. The interest rate of the loan 
is 4 percent. The Export-Import Bank’s loan is guaranteed by Banco 
Obrero (Workers’ Bank), which is a Venezuelan Government-owned 
bank created in 1928 to function as a workers’ savings bank. Banco 
Obrero has a first mortgage on the hotel property and building. 

The hotel has a good location on the outskirts of the city. It will 
have its own pure water supply from its own wells. The building is 
of step-back design, which will afford terraces on each floor level. 
At the time of the subcommittee’s visit the hotel was about 47 percent 
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complete and it was expected to be opened within a year, although 
some difliculties were being experienced in obtaining materials. It is 
a 395-room structure and will be under the management of the Inter- 
continental Hotels Cor p-, @W holly owned subsidiary of Pan American 
Airways, which is active in management of hotels in other Latin- 
American cities. Rates, which will start at $8 per room for single 
occupancy, appear to be well within the going hotel rate st ructure in 
the city. For instance, at the- Potomac, where the subcommittee 
stayed, rates approximated $7.50 per day for single occupancy and $12 
to $18 per day for doubles. At the Carabobo, a 130-room hotel also 
located on the outskirts of the city, rates ranged from $17 to $20 for 
a single, $30 for a double, and up to $45 for a suite. (Rates, however, 
include meals. ) 

The subcommittee visited El] Silencio, which is a large apartment 
house housing project developed by Banco Obrero in what was for- 
merly a slum area. In 1941 the Export-Import Bank established a 
$6 million credit in favor of Banco Obrero to assist in financing of 
this project. Actually only $1,998,500 of this credit was disbursed 
and the balance of $4,001,500 expired unused. Banco Obrero com- 
pleted the project in 1945 at a cost of approximately $13.5 million. 
Financing by the Export-Import Bank amounted to only about 15 
peewee of the cost of the completed project. As of December 31, 
1951, the bank loan had been paid down to $525,500. Under the 10- 
year semiannual payment schedule final payment will be due January 
1,1955. Interest rate on the loan is + percent. 

Near El Silencio there is a considerable amount of modernistic 
office building construction under way. Members of the group noted 
that bags of cement on the construction site bore names of manu- 
facturers in several European countries as well as those from United 
States and Venezuelan companies. This called to mind the $4 million 
credit which the Export-Import Bank established in October 1951 
for C. A. Venezolana de Cementos, a privately owned company, to 
expand cement production at its Pertigalete plant from 85,000 metric 
tons to 480,000 metric tons per year. The loan bears the guaranty 
of the Government’s Venezuelan Development Corporation and is to 
be paid off in semiannual installments over a 5-year period beginning 
August 16, 1954. The Export-Import Bank is charging 414 per cent 
on this loan, which compares with the 4-percent rate that had been 
charged on other loans in Venezuela. 

After retur ning to La Guaira the subcommittee proceeded to Mara- 
caibo which is the second city in size in Venezuela and is located in 
one of the world’s leading petroleum-producing areas. Shortly after 
arrival an interview was held with the local press. Excerpts from a 
story appearing in a local paper the following day perhaps best ex- 
press the impressions of this interview. 

All the Congressmen, not manifesting their political differences and forgetting 
their points of view as members of parties, formed a tight block to resist the 
reportorial fire. And they were successful. They had answers for all the 
questions. 


The article closed with the following observation: 
S 


The farewells were even more effusive. Cordial, smiling, expressive, the 
North American Congressmen had given to the press conference a flavor of a 
meeting of friends. Without whisky, without protocol. Questions and answers. 
With jokes interspersed. 
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In the evening members of the group met with oflicials of the State 
of Zulia, of the city of Maracaibo, executives of the four principal 
United States oil companies operating in Venezeula, and a number of 
leading local banking, business, and professional people 

A flight was made over the Bolivar Coastal field which w ith approxl- 
mately 180,000 acres of proven oil lands is one of the world’s largest 
oil fields. The Bolivar Coastal field straddles the eastern shore of 
Lake Maracaibo (about the size of Lake Erie) over a distance of 45 
miles. The field reaches a maximum width of 16 miles. The farth- 
est production on the lake is 12 miles off shore. The Bolivar Coastal 
field. currently producing about 760,000 barrels per day, accounts 
for about 54 percent of Venezuela’s daily production and about 8 
percent of total reported world production. 


COLOMBIA 


The subcommittee arrived at Barranquilla, Colombia, on December 
14. A short visit was had with several officials of the Province of 
Atlantico and members of the United States Consulate staff while 
awaiting commercial air transportation to Bogota (for operational 
reasons it was deemed inadvisable for the Navy plane to make the 
trip to Bogota). Aboard the commercial plane to Bogota was a 
group of Colombian elementary school teachers who were returning 
to Bogota after a month’s visit to schools in the United States. The 
subcommittee was impressed with the feeling of understanding and 
friendship for the United States which these school teachers had 
acquired on their visit to the “States.” 

Shortly after arrival in Bogota a briefing session was held at the 
Embassy at which Ambassador Waynick and members of his staff 
discussed Export-Impert Bank financing in Colombia with special 
emphasis on the hotel project. The subcommittee was also advised 
that construction had been started in 1951 on an integrated steel mill 
at Paz de Rio with loans obtained from French and German interests 
which will provide most of the machinery xr the project. At the 
Embassy eee e that evening members of the subcommittee met 
with leading Colombian governmental officials, Colombian bankers 
and industr falints businessmen from the United States, Embassy per- 
sonnel, and heads of both United States and international govern- 
mental missions. 

Members of the Colombian House of Representatives received the 
subcommittee in the chambers of the National Capitol and later For- 
eign Minister Uribe Holguin received the group at the Palacio San 
Carlos. The subcommittee noted evidence of the destruction and dam- 
age to governmental and private business buildings inflicted in the 
eivil disturbance which broke out in April 1948 in Colombia. Re- 
construction and repair work on buildings and facilities has been 
assisted by a credit which the Export-Import Bank made available 
to the Colombian Government following the outbreak. 

The subcommittee met the general manager of the Bank of the 
ee Dr. Don Luis Angel Arango, at the Gold Museum of the 
Bank of the Republic. The museum contains ee the finest 
collection in existence of early Inca gold ornaments. Members of the 
subcommittee were privileged to visit with the many Colombian lead- 


ers of eovernment and finance who came there to meet them. 
26454—_53—_—_-8 
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The group visited the Hotel Tequendama which is under construc- 
tion in downtown Bogota. In April 1949 the Export-Import Bank 
extended a credit, guaranteed by the Banco de la Republica, in the 
amount of $3 million to assist in the financing of this hotel. Local 
financing is being supplied almost entirely by the retirement fund of 
the Colombian Army. A very small percentage of the local capital 
is being supplied by the city of Bogota anda few local private in- 
vestors. Local cost of land, construction materials, labor, ete., was 
originally estimated at 6 million pesos which at the then selling rate 
of 1.775 pesos to the dollar was the equivalent of $3.3 million, thus 
making the bank loan an approximate 47 percent loan of the total 
cost of $6.3 million. At the time of the subcommittee’s visit cost esti- 
mates had been revised upward. Dollar 1 requirements for materials, 
equipment, and services obtained from the United States were esti- 
mated at a total of $4 million or an increase of 25 percent while esti- 
mates of local costs had been increased 50 percent to a total of 9 million 
pesos. Inthe interval between original cost estimates and the revised 
cost estimate there were adjustments in the selling rates of the peso 
in relation to the dollar. “On December 17, 1948, the selling rate was 
increased to 1.96 pesos to the dollar and on March 20, 1951, the rate 
was further increased to 2.51 pesos to the dollar. At the current rate 
of exchange, the revised estimate of local currency costs would be 
equivalent to $3.6 million. If the original bank credit is not increased, 
the $3 million loan would amount to 39.4 percent of the revised cost 
estimate of $7.6 million. If the original bank credit is increased to $4 
million to cover revised dollar costs, then it would amount to 52.6 per- 
cent of the revised cost estimate. At the revised estimate, costs 
would amount to $19,600 per room for the 386 hotel rooms in the 
building. 

Hotel accommodations in Bogota are very limited at the present 
time and a new, modern hotel would appear to be a desirable structure. 
Local people also advised the hotel would provide facilities for con- 
ventions and expositions which heretofore had not been available. 
The hotel will be under the management of the Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. which, as previously noted, operates other hotels in Latin 
America and is a wholly owned subsidiary of Pan American Airways. 
Construction on the hotel was begun in December 1950 and was then 
slightly more than half completed. The contract called for comple- 
tion by November 1952 and it was believed that date would be met 
unless more serious materials shortages arose than were then an- 
ticipated. 

On Sunday, December 16, one of the members of the group and 
Commander Leigh, the naval escort officer, went to the airport to pro- 
vide official representation at a ceremony honoring the return of 
Colombian veterans wounded in Korea. At that time Colombia was 
the only one of the Latin-American countries to send troops to Ko- 
rea in support of the collective efforts for peace. 

Other members of the group made a trip by auto about 50 miles 
north of Bogota to inspect the Sisga I am project for which assistance 
in financing has been provided by the Export-Import Bank through 
a credit established in July 1943 for a Colombian governmental insti- 
tution, the Caja de Credito Agrario, Industrial y “Minero. Work on 
this project was about 95 percent completed at the time of the group’s 
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inspection trip, and it was estimated that total cost of the project 
would amount to approximately $4 million. 

The Sisga Dam is an earth-fill dam approximately 170 feet high 
and located on the Sisga River just above its confluence with the 
Bogota River. The purpose of the dam is to create a reservoir for 
irr igation storage, flood control, and power development. The installa- 
tion 1 of the power facilities will be deferred until the flood control and 
irrigs ution works program envisioned by the Caja is further advanced, 
the Sisga Dam being one of several contemplated for the ultimate 
control of the Bogota River. The reservoir capacity is approximately 
95,000,000 cubic meters. T he aver: age annual runoff from the 50 square 
mile watershed above the dam is estimated to be 93,000,000 cubic me- 
ters, and the future hydroelectric power installation will probably be 
designed for a capacity of 3,000 kilovolt-amperes. The United States 
contractors on this project were Winston Bros. and the Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Co. 

Administration of the project has been turned over to another agen- 
cy of the Colombian Government, the Institute for the Utilization of 
Waters and Electric Development. At the time of the inspection, 
the institute had not determined a basis of assessment charges for 
benefits to be derived from operation of the project. The subcommit- 
tee is of the opinion this should be done at an early date as delay after 
benefits are received can only make the job more difficult to do and 
meanwhile would be imposing a burden on general governmental 
revenues that should be met from special charges for benefits received. 

Members of the group proceeded to Zipaquira where they met the 
Minister of Finance and many prominent Colombians. At Zipa- 
quira is the huge Government-owned salt mine which was visited by 
driving through the mine tunnels in automobiles. <A short distance 
away is the Government-owned soda ash plant at Betania. This pl int 
(financed by the Colombian Government without Export-Import Bank 
assistance) receives brine by gravity feed from the salt mine and 
utilizes nearby limestone and coal to convert these raw materials, in 
highly mechanized chemical processes, to soda ash which is completely 
absorbed by the domestic market. 

The following morning the subcommittee returned from Bogota 
to Barranquilla and after transfer to the Navy plane proceeded to 
Cuba. 

CUBA 


The subcommittee attended a briefing session at which Ambassador 
Beaulac discussed economic conditions in Cuba with principal em- 
phasis on the sugar industry and the desirability of broadening the 
economic base of Cuba. Sugar and its byproducts accounted for 89 
percent of oe exports in 1950. The United States was Cuba’s 
best customer in 1950, taking 59 percent of her total exports. Cuba 
is also an snide tan market for the United States exports. United 
States exports to Cuba in 1950 (79 percent of Cuban total imports) 
amounted to $456.2 million, or the second highest amount exported 
to any Latin-American country. Cuba has ee neal enjoved a 
favorable balance of trade through which the country has been able 
to attain a relatively secure foreign-exchange position. Exports in 
1950 of $656.9 million exceeded imports of $515.1 million by $141.8 
million. 
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The Export-Import Bank on account of past operations had ex- 
tended loans in Cuba in a total amount of $56.1 million, all of which 
has been repaid. At the present time the only bank credit in Cuba 
is one which was sotaliliobac in March 1951 to the Cuban Electric 
Co., a subsidiary of American & Foreign Power Co., in the amount 
of $12 million. Cuban industry has grown relatively slowly and one 
of the major economic problems in Cuba is to build up processing 
and other industries which will provide employment during periods 
between sugar harvesting and milling. The increase of electric-gen- 
erating capacity under the expansion program of the Cuban Electric 
Co. will make power available for development of such industries. 

This company operates the only major electric-utility system in 
Cuba and generates 94 percent of the electric energy produced for 
public use inthe island. It operates two systems which are not inter- 
connected but serve at least portions of all the six provinces of Cuba. 
The western division extends 450 miles from west of Habana to east 
of Camaguey. The eastern division extends approximately 160 miles 
across the southern tip of Cuba from Manzanillo to Guantanamo. 

During the 4-year period 1951-54, Cuban Electric anticipates ex- 
penditures totaling $34 million for system improvements and exten- 
sions. Of this sum, 47 percent represents new generating capacity, 
12 percent for additions and improvements to the transmission lines 
and substations which they connect, 32 percent is for distribution 
system additions and improvements, and the remaining 9 percent in- 
cludes improvements to the Habana gas system, the only area in Cuba 
where gas is available, additions and improvements to three small 
water systems still operated by the company and for the purchase of 
general office and transportation equipment. The foreign costs of 
this program were estimated at $18.7 million and on March 29, 1951, 
the Export-Import Bank authorized a loan of up to $12 million to 
aid in meeting these costs. 

The expansion of this electric utility system must necessarily be 
continuous in order to meet an increasing demand. During the 
1951-54 period, the company plans to place 58,000 kilowatts of new 
generating capacity in operation. This represents an increase of 35 
percent over the 166,000 kilowatts which was available in 1950. New 
transmission lines and substations are required to bring the additional 
energy to the load centers, the capacity of the existing distribution 
lines must be increased, and new lines be added to meet the growing 
demands in the areas now served. This work is going forward and 
the first 15,000-kilowatt steam-electric unit at Matanzas has been 
placed in operation, helping to meet the demands in the Habana- 
Matanzas area. Construction is under way for the second unit in this 
plant which is scheduled for operation the latter part of 1952. At 
this time work on the extension of the station building and the foun- 
dations for the heavy equipment is being done, as well as the construc- 
tion to permit increasing the operating voltage of the transmission line 
from Matanzas to Habana in order to transmit the increased energy 
as it becomes available. A large new 30,000-kilowatt steam plant is 
scheduled for operation in the Habana area by the end of 1953. En- 
gineering on this project has been practically completed and the 
necessary land for the plant, as well as substations and transmission 
lines, has been secured and actual construction work will begin shortly. 
Similar work is under way for other small generating units which 
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will be added. Small projects to improve the efficiency and operation 
of the system, such as the addition of boiler pumps, voltage regulators, 
new transformers, etc., is progressively being carried out in all stations. 
During 1951 the company also placed two new 1,000-kilowatt Diesel- 
electric generating units in service at the Manzanillo Diesel plant. 
Approximately $1 million of funds made available through the Exim- 
bank credit was being used in 1951. 

Other activities in Cuba included calls on our Ambassador, Cuban 
Government officials, a meeting at the Capitolio with members of the 
Congress of the Republic of Cuba, and with officials of the Banco 
Nacional and the Development Bank for Agriculture and Industry. 
A dinner was given by the subcommittee to the members of the Navy 
plane crew on the evening preceding the return of the group to Wash- 
ington on December 20, as a token of appreciation for the fine job 
they did so well. 








APPENDIX I 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS FINANCED IN WHOLE OR IN PART BY THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, THE NEAR EAST, AND AFRICA 


WESTERN GERMANY 


In 1947 the bank authorized an allocation of $19,000,000 under the $100,000,000 
earmark established for the purchase by western European countries of United 
States raw cotton, This $19,000,000 was allocated on a revolving basis in favor 
of the American Cotton Supply Corporation to finance the shipment of United 
States cotton (including waste) into the United States and British occupied 
zones of Germany. Payments of the drafts were guaranteed by the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency, a bizonal agency of the United States-United Kingdom 
military government. Only $5,000,000 of this credit were utilized and the credit 
expired on July 31, 1949. 

In September 1951 the bank authorized a credit of up to $50,000,000 to facilitate 
the export of United States raw cotton to Western Germany. ‘The credit will 
be made available through private banks in Western Germany and the United 
States. The terms of the credit require repayment in not to exceed 15 months 
with interest at the rate of 24 percent per annum. Details with respect to the 
operation of the credit are currently being negotiated in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of the Deutscher Laender Bank. 


AUSTRIA 


Credits of $12,505,000 were authorized in 1947 in favor of two Austrian banks 
with the guaranty of the Austrian Government for the purpose of financing the 
import requirements of projects in the following fields: alloy steel, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, nonferrous metals, machinery and vehicles, and 
chemicals, 

These credits have been entirely disbursed and $4,000,000 had been repaid on 
the principal as of June 30, 1951. 

Oesterreichische Metallwerke A. G. 

This aluminum plant is located at Ranshofen near Salzburg in the American 
zone. 

The finishing mill, consisting of rolling mills, extension presses, straightening 
rolls, ete., was financed from scratch with the aid of Eximbank funds amounting 
to some $1,400,000, together with an approximate similar sum in local currency. 
It is understood that 4 smaller additional amount was provided by ECA at a 
later date. This is the only plant of the kind in Austria. 

Every type of aluminum is manufactured, such as sheets, strips, profiles, 
angles, etc. Much is used domestically, but there are substantial exports to 
European and South American countries. 

The equipment financed by Eximbank consisted entirely of capital goods, the 
majority of which was purchased in the United States. However, certain pur- 
chases were permitted from the United States-United Kingdom combined zones 
of Germany, when it was satisfactorily established that because of savings in 
time and money or lack of availability in this country such a course was 
advisable. 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch A. G. 

Situated at Steyr, only about 3 hours from Ranshofen and still in the American 
zone, this factory is the largest of its kind in Austria with a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Its enormous development was made possible by the loan from Eximbank, 

The products of this organization include automotive trucks and busses, 
bicycles, motorcycles, motors, ball and roller bearings, military and sporting 
riflles, ete. Fiat cars for sale in Austria are manufactured under a contract with 
the Italian company. 

Aside from a large domestic business, large sales are made abroad, particularly 
the Puch bicycles and motorcycles which find their way to South America and 
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export and are 


The principal plant is located at Weiz in southern Styria in the British Zone 
which necessitates crossing or going around the Russian zone. 

This firm leads in Austria in the manufacture of electric motors, transformers, 
generators, switch gear, and other heavy electrical machinery. It makes the 


largest generators in Europe. 
equipment, including trolley cars. 
electric motors, generators, ete. 


In general it produces all kinds of large electrical 
A world-wide export 


business is done in 


A tremendous impetus was given this concern by the receipt of American capital 
goods and materials which was made possible through the Eximbank ‘credit. 
All of the Austrian credits are listed below : 


Creditanstalt-Bankverein : 


Elin A. G. 


strasse 1-5 


Graef & Stift Automobiliabrick mi G.. Wien XIX, Weinberg 


eusse 58-76 
Schoellet 


(alloy steel) 


fuer Elektrische Industrie, 


r- Dleckmann Stahlwerke A. G., Wien i Wildpreimarkt 2 


Vien J, Volksgarten- 


$1, 630, 000 
380, 000 


=, 600, OOO 


Semperit Gummiwerke A. G., Wien I, Helferstorferstrasse, inter 
national zone (main plant in Russian zone) (rubber, chem- 


icals ) 


Simmering-Graz-Pauker 
strasse 3S 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch A. 


A. G., Wien XI, 
40 (machinery and vehicles) 
G., Wien I, Schwarzenlhe 


625, 000 
Simmeringer Haup 
250, 000 


rgplatz 18 (auto 


mobile munufacturer; factory at Steyr) ~~ 2, TOO, OOO 


Creditanstalt-Bankverein 
Oesterreichische Laenderbank A, G.: 
Gebrueder 
alloy 
Oesterreichis 


steel) 


num works at Ranshofen; 


The Creditanstalt-Bankverein Chemical Credit was utilized by the 


Borax Consolidated, Ltd., 

Wien X X1/147, Stadlau 

(Russian zone). 

Persil Gesellschaft m. b. H., 

Wien IIT, Dietrichgasse 4 

(British zone). 

Aga-Werke Aktiengesellschaft, 

Wien-Wien IV /59, Prinz 

Eugenstrasse 72 

(three plants in Russian 
plants in western zone). 

Philipp Haas & Soehne, 

Wien I, Rudolfsplatz 2 

(international zone). 

Rich. Klinger A. G. 

Gumpoldskirchen b/Wien 

(Russian zone). 

Metallwerk Plansee 

Reutte, Tirol 

(French zone). 

J.Z. Schuetz 

Wien I, Esslinggasse 8-10 

(plant in British 
zone). 

Semperit 


zone, five 


zone, international 

Oesterreichisch-Amerikani 
sche Gummiwerke A. G. 

Wien I, Helferstorferstr. 9-15 

(international zone, main 
Russian zone). 

Josef Wurth 


plant in 


(chemicals) 


wehler & Co., Wien I, Opernring 15 (iron 


2. 190, 000 


and steel: 


. 1, 600, 000 


he Metallwerke A. G., Wien I, Hessgasse 5 (alumi 
also at Linz) 1, 
Oesterreichische Laenderbank A. G. 


100, 000 
(chemicals) 1, 630, 000 


following: 


Wien IX, Roegergasse 6-10 
(American zone, plants in Vienna, and 
French zone). 
“Sirius-Gruenbach” A. G. 
Wien I, Walfischgasse 13 
(international zone, plant in 
zone). 
Edelglasfabrik ““Stefanienhuette” 
Max Witerzens K. G., Linz/Donau 
(United States zone). 
Oskar Czeija K. G. 
Wien XIX, Hammerschmidtgasse 18 
(United States zone). 
A. G. Der Voeslauer Kammgarnfabrik 
Bad Voeslau b/Wien 
(Russian zone). 
yuntramsdorfer Druckfabrik A. G. 
Guntramsdorf b/Wien 
(Russian zone). 
W. Koreska 
Wien I, Esslinggasse 17 
(international zone). 
Kreditgemeinschaft Der: 
a. Kunststoffe (plastics) 
b. Pharmazeutische Rohstoffe 
(pharmaceutical raw materials) 
ec. Kosmetische Rohstoffe 
(cosmetical raw materials) 
d. Textil Hilfsmittel 
(textile auxiliary materials) 


British 
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In the case of the Oesterreichische Laenderbank A. G. Chemical Credit the 
undernoted participat:d: 


Heilmittelwerke Wien G. m. b. H., Teerag 

Wien III, Renweg 12. Wien III, Marxergasse 25. 

Adolf Nefzger, Schmidberger Kunststoffwerke, 

Wien XV, Beingasse 28. Wien XVI, Haymerlegasse 34. 
Scheid’sche Affinerie, Importstelle Oesterreichischer Lack- 


Wien VI, Guspendorferstrasse 85. 
Langbein-Pfannhauser Werke, 


und Farbenfabriken (import office of 
the Austrian varnish and paint man- 


Wien XIV, Gusenleitnergasse. ufacturers), 
Schaffter & Co., Wien I, Am Hof. 
Wien XV, Sturzgasse 34. Importstelle Oesterreichischer Kunst- 


Solo Zuendwaren A. G. Linz. stoff Erzeugung und Kunstoffverar- 
Schrauben-u. Schmiedewarenfabriks beitungsbetriebe (import office of the 


A. G., Austrian manufacturers of plastics 
Brevillier & Co. und A, Urban & Soehne, and plastic products), 
Wien IV, Linke Wienzeile 18. Wien I, Am Hof. 
ITALY 


In April 1946, the bank authorized a short-term credit of $25,000,000 to finance 
the purchase of approximately 200,000 bales of raw cotton in the United States 
for shipment to Italy. 

In January 1247, the bank earmarked $1C0,000,000 for credits to Italy to assist 
specific segments of Italian industry to restore and expand their export mar- 
kets. The credits established under this earmark were for the purchase of es- 
sential equipment, materials, and solid and liquid fuels needed for Italian indus- 
tries. These credits are for the benefit of small, medium, and large Italian 
industries. 

In April 1948, the bank authorized a credit of $4,625,000 to assist in the estab- 
lishment of an Italian handicraft company, Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana. 
The company’s activities affect the livelihood of some 1% million artisans and 
workers engaged in handicrafts throughout Italy. The company’s headquarters 
are at Florence. Handicraft exports are an important source of foreign ex- 
change to Italy throvgh sales to tourists in Italy and through direct exports. 

These Italian credits have been established in favor of Instituto Mobiliare 
Italiano (IMI), which is an Italian public credit institution engaged in medium- 
term industrial financing. It acts as both banker and trustee in the implementa- 
tion of these credits. 

The credits are as follows: 


Commodity or purpose | Date Amount 

Automotive industrv, Fiat oot AES ee ee July 31,1947 $11, 200, 000. 00 
Tires and rubber ininstry, Pirelli__- he deicke Lge 4 irc 4, 000, 000. 00 
Chemical industry, Montecatini....................-.casse---aucee chain chang ee natel 5, 765, 338. 96 
Shipyar 's: | 

Ansaldo, S. p. A Vani cali ien Busty tein inca aieteeiehak ; Oct. 1,1947 | 3, 150, 000. 00 

S. pp. A. Odero-Terni-Orlando..._............. ae - do.. | £00, 000. 00 

Cantieri Rinniti, 8. p. A_.-- cial i a ; a OE 2, 000, 000. 00 

8. np. A. Naval-meccanica siaetelid emda diets etnies ciliapeve bine eesbeseRadcs di cie' 500, 000. 00 
Steel mills: 

Ilva. Alti Forni Acciaierie d'Italia, 8. p. A...................--....- Oct. 23,1947 | 9, 000, 000. 00 

“Terni” 8. p. A. L’Industria e ]’ Elettricita........_- Ere | ETERS 3, 634, 661. 04 

Dalmine, S. p. A Patho ecladgeahdkbasteneh mebasaen eek 1, 350, 000. 00 

Societa Itali: ana Acciaierie a. i ee do | 1, 300, 000. 00 

Acciaierie e Ferriere Lombarde Falck, 8. p. A.-..-......---.---- | do i 3, 000, 000. 00 
Medium chemical industry..................-....-.-.....-. ied OE Oct. 15, 1947 3, 882, 346. 92 
Medium rubber industry Oe ee .. ie. } 500, 000. 00 
Medium electro-mechanical industry. sda senit erate | do 6, 558, 117. 94 
Medium metallurgical industry... Ee Sates do | 23,3901, 781.19 


Small chemical industry 
Small electro-mechanical industry. 
Small metallurgical industry 


Oct. 23, 1947 | 109, 432. 55 
do___. | 153, 522. 37 
do 584, 906. 33 


Miscellaneous materials ani a RMR TS mae a ey 
Aircraft and related equipment ..............................- Feb. 15, 1950 | 500, 000. 00 
Raw materials for Italian handicraft industries __ - | Dec. 3, 1947 | 4, 625, 000. 00 


r 


Total -sedeucnkgabiaia cia tbete ch betel eteol astivmetnericcea Make Cen aoe 00 
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The obligor, Istituto Mobiliare Italiano, of the Export-Import Bank credits 
is an autonomous public credit institution set up in the late 1930’s for the ex- 
press purpose of industrial financing. It is in fact an offshoot both in personnel 
and in transactions of the Bank of Italy, the central bank of the country and 
one of the oldest institutions of this kind anywhere in the world. The governor 
und the vice governor of the Bank of Italy, Messrs. Menichella and Formentini, 
teok an active part in the negotiations of the credits in 1947. 

The Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana, or the Italian Handicrafts Corp., is 
an organization that was set up under joint Italian and American auspices to 
handle the credits set up by the bank for financing the requirements of handi- 
crafts. The American counterpart is the Handicraft Development, Inc., of New 
York, established in 1944. The Italian Handicraft Corp. comprises the National 
Associations of Artisans and Small Industries, the National Fair of Artisans in 
Florence, the Banca Nazionale del Laboro—the bank specializing in financing 
small industries, private industrialists and the Italian Minister of Industry and 
Foreign Trade. 

The original founders of the American end of CNA are Raymond Kramer, 
president of Asssociated Stores, and Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, formerly of Macy’s 
and now with the Defense Department. Among the present directors and officials 
are David Freudenthal, former vice president of Bloomingdale’s, Miss Shaver, 
president of Lord & Taylor, Mr. Adam Gimbel, and Mr. Roger W. Straus. 

Italy has a long-established and perhaps unrivaled reputation for the variety 
and quality of its handicrafts. Handicraft in various forms is carried on by 
nearly 1,500,000 artisans and workers who ply their trade throughout the coun- 
try from the tip of Sicily to the Alps in the north, mostly in small shops, to the 
tetal number of some 900,000. Handicraft experts are an important source of 
foreign exchange both through sales to tourists and through direct exports. 
The latter have been running at the rate of about $35 million a year, with the 
United States absorbing approximately half. 

The credits of the bank in the early phases went to finance materials needed 
by handicraftsmen whether in the form of leather, metals, glues, or gold dust 
and gold leaf. However, the major part of it in the recent past has gone into 
financing tools, machinery, and equipment needed for tlie small shop of the 
artisan. 

A map of Italy would show the handicraft industries scattered all over with 
large clusters particularly in such areas as Sicily, Calabria, the Abruzzi Moun- 
tains, central Itnly—especially Florence—and the Piedmont. Florence is, in 
terms of artistic products, the center for such articles as leather, gold work, 
other jewelry, fine needlework, including lingerie. 

The president of CNA is Ivan Matteo Lombardo, who has been in business 
in the United States and until recently was Italian Minister of Foreign Trade 
and Industry and isa great friend of the United States. 

Pirelli 


The Pirelli Co. has grown from a small factory in 1872 into practically a 
monopoly in Italy in rubber products and electric cables. It is also one of 
the leading rubber manufacturers of Europe, having been the first to have under- 
taken the manufacture and the laying and maintenance of submarine cables 
and the first to start the manufacture of cut rubber thread. Its paid up capital 
is 3.3 billion lire held entirely privately and mostly by the Pirelli family. Pirelli 
has extensive interests in some 34 separate Italian companies and holds through 
a Swiss corporation interests in varying degrees in foreign enterprises operating 
under the name of Pirelli. 

Pirelli has maintained for over 50 years close business relations with United 
States companies such as Western Wlectric Co., I. T. & T., and the Standard 
Electric Co.; and also the General Electric Co. and the General Cable Co., as well 
as the United States Rubber Co. 

The products of Pirelli include in the order of importance of their business 
volume: Electrical wires and cables, tires and sundry rubber articles for the 
industry, the farm, and the home. Pirelli is a large exporter of these various 
products with total exports ranging in the order of about $20 million. 

The credit of $4 million by this bank to Pirelli was designed mostly for raw 
materials to permit Pirelli to resume its important place in the Italian economy 
and the Italian foreign trade. 


The factory at Milan is one of a couple of hundred establishments of Pirelli. 
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Montecatini 


Montecatini started in 1888 as a small concern and now has a practical mo- 
nopoly in a huge variety of operations ranging from mining, the production of 
fertilizers and pesticides for agriculture, to the manafacture of the most com- 
plicated and up-to-date chemicals and synthetics. The plants, factories, mines, 
and quarries of Montecatini total some 180 separate units, with a labor force 
aggregating about 60,000 workmen and employees. The plants and properties 
are scattered throughout the Italian Peninsula, with activity extending into 
Sicily for sulfur, Sardinia for lead and copper, and the island of Elba for iron 
ore. Its paid-up capital is 4 billion lire and its total balance sheet is approxi- 
mately 10 times that amount. The exports of Montecatini in recent years 
have amounted roughly to $35 million. 

The credit of $5.8 million to Montecatini by the Export-Import Bank was 
designed in part for badly needed raw materials and in part for maintenance 
and equipment items necessary to revive this huge industrial enterprise so as 
to make its contribution to Italian agriculture, industry, and exports. 

Montecatini in Milan is mainly the headquarters of the organization with 
no industrial operations occurring except in a small degree in the neighboring 
area. 


Fiat 

Fiat is among the leading industrial undertakings of Italy and Europe, hav- 
ing had at the height of its activity a total labor force of approximately 70,000. 
Started by a peasant from the mountains bordering Turino in 1899, Fiat has 
grown into a veritable industrial empire. Its assets have been very conserva- 
tively estimated at a minimum of $200 million. It owns a very large number 
of industrial establishments all over Italy and has foreign subsidiaries, the 
assets of which are conservatively estimated at $20 million. The activities of 
the Fiat combine include the production of a large variety of motor vehicles, 
agricultural tractors, iron and steel works, the mining of iron pyrites and mag- 
netite, the manufacture of very large stationary and marine Diesel engines, 
Diesel motor trains, railroad cars, the making of metalworking tools and the 
manufacture of refrigerators and other domestic appliances. 

It is difficult to estimate the total direct and indirect contribution of Fiat to 
Italian exports. They would certainly be in the order of three times the value 
of the original credit of $11.2 million extended to Fiat primarily to permit it 
to dig itself out of the ruins and depression in which the Fiat combine found 
itself early in 1947. The establishments located in Turino are principally those 
producing automobiles and in part, airplanes for which Fiat is also about to 
work on NATO account. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Total credits of $55,000,000 have been authorized for Yugoslavia to assist that 
country in orienting its economy to the West as it had been cut off from its 
eastern sources of supply and its eastern markets following its break with the 
Soviet Union. 

These credits were to enable Yugoslavia to purchase in the United States 
eapital equipment and materials to rehabilitate the nonferrous mines and related 
industries. Yugoslavia is one of the leading producers of bauxite, mercury, 
copper, lead, zinc, and other nonferrous metals. The purpose of the credit was 
to enable Yugoslavia to increase its exports of these metals to the United States 
and Western European countries. Details of the individual credits and current 
status are set forth in the following paragraphs: 

On September 23, 1949, the bank entered into an agreement with the Federal 
Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia and the National Bank of Yugoslavia for a line 
of credit for $12,000,000 to assist in financing the purchase in the United States 
and exportation to Yugoslavia of materials, equipment, and services for the 
rehabilitation of the nonferrous mining industry of Yugoslavia. This credit is 
repayable in 20 equal semiannual installments, the first of such installments to 
be due and payable on July 31, 1951, and the last of such installments to be due 
and payable on January 31, 1962. The rate of interest is 3144 percent per annum. 

On November 2, 1949, the bank entered into an agreement with the Republic of 
Yugoslavia, and the National Bank of Yugoslavia, for a line of credit of $8,000,000 
to assist in financing the acquisition in the United States and exportation to 
Yugoslavia of industrial raw materials, equipment, and services entering into and 
serving the export sectors of the Yugoslav economy, coal-mining machinery and 
equipment for transportation services incident to the coal and nonferrous mining 
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industry of Yugoslavia. This line of credit is repayable in 16 equal semiannual 
installments, the first of such installments to be due and payable on July 31, 1951. 
The interest rate of 34% percent per annum. 

On March 1, 1950, the bank accorded a line of credit of $20,000,000 to the Re- 
public of Yugoslavia and the National Bank of Yugoslavia to assist in financing 
the acquisition in the United States and exportation to Yugoslavia of materials, 
spare parts, machinery, equipment, and services essential to the Yugoslav econ- 
omy. This credit is repayable in 14 approximately equal semiannual install- 
ments, the first-of such installments to be due and payable on January 15, 1954. 
The interest rate is 344 percent per annum. 

On August 31, 1950, the bank accorded a line of credit of $15,000,000 to the 
Republic of Yugoslavia and the National Bank of Yugoslavia to assist in finance- 
ing the aquisition and exportation to Yugoslavia of United States materials, 
machinery, equipment, and services essential to the Yugoslav economy, including 
equipment for nonferrous mines, cotton, lard, and beans. Credit is repayable in 
14 approximately equal semiannual installments, the first of such installments to 
be due and payable on May 31, 1954. The rate of interest is 3% percent per an- 
num. 


FRANCE 


Reconstruction credits of $1,200,000,000 were authorized to France in Sep- 
tember 1945 and January 1946. 

Of the above amount, $550,000,000 was to enable France to finance the pur- 
chase immediately following the termination of the war of lend-lease items in 
the pipeline. The second credit of $650,000,000 was to assist France in her recon- 
struction efforts to purchase from the United States transportation equipment, 
agricultural implements and machinery, machine tools, mining equipment, con- 
struction equipment, electrical equipment, and equipment for metallurgical and 
chemical industries, as well as industrial raw materials, including cotton, syn- 
thetic rubber, chemicals, steel, and solid and liquid fuels. 


BELGIUM 


Postwar reconstruction credits in the amount of $150,000,000 were authorized 
in favor of the Kingdom of Belgium. 


Commodity or purpose Date Amount 
United States products and services__ ms ‘ ’ ov ...| Sept. 11, 194 $55, 000, 000 
a : | do 45. 000, 000 
United States raw materials and equipment Nov. 26, 1947 59. 000. 000 


La Advances by participant 


18, 000, 000 


32, 000, 000 
Total . 132, 


000. 000 


KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Postwar reconstruction credits of $300,000, 000 in favor of the Kin: dom of the 


Netherlands were authorized in 1945 and 1946, and an aircraft credit in 1947: 


Commodity or purpose | Date Amount 

United States agricultural and mannfactured products Oct. 11,1945 $50,090 000.00 
United States products and services do 50 00 000 00 
Do M 20, 1946 200 090 OF 00 
I rd I s by tici nt 22 670 00 
16 7 i) ) 
Aircraft, Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) (Kingdom of the Netherlands May 28, 1947 266, 816. 60 
otal ~ 146. 60 

As of June 30, 1951, $2,021,886.67 had been repaid 
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ISRAEL 


In January 1949 the bank earmarked $100,000,000 to assist the new state of 
Israel in financing its economic development. In December 1950 the bank au- 
thorized an additional credit of $35,000,000 to assist in financing further agri- 
cultural development and settlement in Israel. 

, This total loan of $135,000,000 may be subdivided into six categories as 
ollows: 





FS og ok | RRR NO A Sp oRE SAS SME Da NRE Ng LLM ASM Oh aye $70, 000, 000 
a iO a kin gn lth ty Sencar ce gee ca! 9, 410, 000 
Monee and Gomminnity Thelities og 25, 000, 000 
PO TET San 8 5, 000, 000 
Forts (inprovement and expansion}. ee 5, 590, 000 
nauetry pith hens tiessksdronate tanh oaecebode madi 20, 000, 000 

(| ACE Ee SR ec eee ee ae 135, 000, 000 


The following breakdown and brief description of the general categories 
referred to above is given: 


Agriculture—$7 0,000,000 
This section of the credit is subdivided as follows: 


Diverekfes--emPimwltuites ios res ee a ie ey $36, 000, 000 
SUOMI See ONO he i a Se ee 20, 000, 000 
CURRIER ee oh ea eee 8, 500, 000 
Pete tertilinés weet oe ee ee a a 5, 500, 000 


Diversified agriculture-—-In general the materials, equipment, and services 
that are being financed under these subsections are as follow: Materials includ- 
ing steel, timber, and aluminum, agricultural machinery and implements, trucks, 
draft animals, and dairy cattle, tractors, land-preparation equipment, plant- 
protection equipment, and harvesting equipment. 

There is also included in this sector pipe, pipe materials, and mechanical and 
electrical equipment for water supply. This irrigation equipment is being in- 
stalled on the farms as opposed to the regional irrigation program described 
below. 

Regional irrigation—The equipment that is being purchased in connection 
with this program consists primarily of pipe, pipe materials, and mechanical and 
electrical equipment. 

Citriculture—In general, the equipment that is being financed for this program 
involves tractors, land-preparation equipment, packing sheds and equipment, and 
harvesting equipment. 

Fertilizer plant.—Equipment that is being purchased under this sector is the 
usual type of equipment necessary tq construct a fertilizer plant. 


Transportation—$9 410,000 
This section of the credit is divided as follows: 


I IN I a a al i ce eel mer, $6, 000, 000 
in a ss Sik ine een bee brie hth ccm beenaneteceeethancnete 734, 000 
HeliwWay Gammel. . ok 3k ce nS ein cel eee 800, 000 
TI i as naka enon steels ieee a tebanealea 800, 000 
PURE Te a oi as coccinea eg cali eed eae asi abe tape a 480, 804 
DEAT AIR IU ONIN a chica tiicapccamiess wnnipsiagllgion Sone as per aren on aehascet eee 595, 196 


Housing and community facilities—$25,000,000 
The housing and community-facilities program may be subdivided as follows: 


BE GUAR TAMEORRN ai os Sse ee wi ae ira aa Ne, ar oan Se $16, 400, 000 
Mathivicty qn onnilgmiciit so sic dj ccinnintienmcamtionunlicee Sree Los 5, 000, 000 
Water supply and sewage-disposal services__...-.------------~--- 3, 600, 000 


In general, materials, equipment, and services with respect to the subdivisions 
are as follows: Materials, lumber, steel, pipe, etc.; equipment, cement mixers, 
steel building equipment, ete.; water supply and sewage disposal, pipe, pumps, 
and other such equipment. 


Telecommunications—$5 ,000,000 


This section is not subdivided and in general the equipment that is being 
financed is radio, telephone, and related equipment. 
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Port facilities—$5,590,000 


This section was not subdivided, and the equipment and materials that are 
being financed relate to the improvement and expansion of the port of Haifa. 
In general, they are steel and other construction materials, cranes, fork-lift 
trucks, and other cargo-handling equipment. 

Industry—$20,000,000 


This section of the credit is subdivided in that the Bank has approved the use 
of approximately $19,975,000 by 289 different industrial entities in Israel. There 
are a wide range of industries involved, including cement, textile, steel, wood- 
working, fertilizer, vegetable- and fruit-processing and canning, and many others. 
The equipment that is being financed relates directly to the various entities 
receiving funds. 

TURKEY 


Exporter credits totaling $33,860,000 for the purchase of United States equip- 
ment and services have been authorized since 194! for Turkish harbors, airports, 
railways, including rolling stock, earth-moving equipment, ship repairs, chrome, 
copper, and coal mines. 

The credits are as follow: 

Purpose of loan {mount 


Westinghouse Electric International Co___-___-~~~-- _..._.... $3, 060, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous equipment (communications, radar, weather, 


etc.) for improvement of 3 international and 9 domestic 
airfields. 


United States equipment, facilities, and services_______.-___--_ 236, 155. 71 
(Not yet allocated.) 
Vulean Iron Works. 5 


ik Iii cae ete tanh idee ei he achat Sees anpiegeiloonsindinat 5, 431, 014. 00 
Financing of 62 locomotiv es for state railways. 


Westinghouse Electric International Co_____~- EES 354, 000. 00 
Installation of 2 steam power units at the = une bilek lignite 
mines. 
International General Electric Co___- a Abate oid ee: - 614, 574. 60 
Purchase by Sumer Bank of steam turbogenerators and 
other equipment for textile mills at Malatya. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp__---~---- eee - 200, 000. 00 
Steam boiler and suppleme ntary equipment to be pure hased 
by Sumer Bank for paper mills at Izmit. 
Vulean Iron Works j 


Financing of 26 locomotives for state railw ays. 
Eimco Corp- snags epee speceainieiadite 31, 414. 80 
Financing of roc ker ‘shovels and suppleme ntary equipment 
for lignite mines. 
Western Machinery Co-_ 


~ 


acsen hdevasins »- lliy Siehg: ee 


pabiaoeac ie veiiiasisdacamcteea aaa it tienes 648, 000. 00 
Purchase and installation costs of concentrator equipment 
for chrome and copper mines at Ergani. 
McNaliy-Pittsburg Manufacturing Corp......................... 210, 000. 00 


Fabrication of a lignite preparation (coal washery) plant 
at Soma. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp__----- ‘iain el tial tains A tei 117, 136. 00 
Purchase of one additional steam boiler for paper mills at 
Izmit. 
State railways a ae isnt nailer ceed 1, 130, 800. 00 
To cover freight and other incidental charges related to 
the shipment of 88 locomotives purchased from Vulcan 
Iron Works. 
Westinghouse Electric International Co___ 59, 


500. 00 


Increase in price for installation of 2 steam eo units 
at the Tuncbilek lignite mines (credit 407—-B 
Harnischfeger C orp --- ¥ i aa 112, 000. 00 
Purchase of 3 shovels for Murgal and E rgani copper mines. 
International General Electric Co... ..-_-__________ sae as 417, 584. 33 
Purchase of equipment and machinery for paper. mills at 
Izmit. 
State seaways and harbors aoe ‘ ‘ Si 131, 263. 64 
Purchase of machinery and “equipment for ship repair 
shops and yards at Istanbul. 
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Purpose of loan Amount 
Ingersoll Rand Co-_ $104, 000. 00 
Purchase of coal-mining machinery and spare parts for 
Eregli coal mines and Western lignite mines at Soma. 
State railways_- i 750, 000. 00 
Purchase of rails, accessories, structural steel and railroad 
ties for state railways. 
State seaways and harbors__ ue cee pain 250, 000. 00 
For purchase of floating drydock and n mac hinery and equip- 
ment for shipyards. 
United States rails and accessories__—-~_ eT dts 999, 524 
Purchase of rails and accessories for re habilitation. and 
construction of railroads. 
Earth-moving equipment — aah aes aid amas aki 500, 000. 
Purchase of earth-moving - equipment to be used in Agacli 
lignite mines. 
ESOT OER) SO ie ce esis <oseahenee 681, 563. 
Purchase of struetur al steel in conne ction with the con- 
struction of a cigarette factory at Maltepe. (Will be al- 
lowed to expire.) 
Reconversion of vessels__ sa aaa ness Bi 8, 000, 000. 00 
To cover cost of reconve rting 6 vessels purchased from the 
U. S. Maritime Administration. 


GREECE 


The reconstruction credit of $25,000,000 was authorized in January 1946 to 
finance purchases in the United States of materials, equipment, and services 
for the restoration of productive facilities in Greece following the war. The 
equipment to be purchased was for the restoration of harbor works, rehabilita- 
tion of roads, bridges, and highways, for the construction of new waterworks to 
augment water supplies for Athens and Pyraeus, for ship repairs, tires, and 
inn’r tubes for motor vehicles, and for engineering and technical services. 

Only $14,500,000 was disbursed under this credit, the remaining $10,500,000 
being allowed to expire on the advent of the Greek-Turkish-aid program voted 
by the Congress in the spring of 1947. 


EGYPT 


The only Export-Import Bank credit in Egypt at the present time is a loan of 
$7,250,000 to Societé Egyptienne d’Engrais et @Industries Chimiques, Cairo. The 
credit covered dollar costs of equipment, technical services, and freight from 
the United States. Total value of the completed plant is estimated at $24 
million. 

The plant started production in June 1951, and has been designed to use 
refinery still gas from the Shell Oil Co. and the Egyptian Government refineries 
at Suez for the production of synthetic ammonia. From this product they will 
make nitrie acid and then will add limestone to produce 200,000 metric tons of 
calcium-nitrate fertilizer (16 percent nitrogen content) per year. A paper-bag 
plant is installed on the property and has a capacity to produce 12 to 13 million 
multiwall kraft-paper bags per year for the cement, fertilizer, and sugar in- 
dustries. 

The fertilizer plant was designed by the Chemical Construction Corp., New 
York, N. Y., which company also supervised construction, installation, and first 
operation of the plant. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


In January 1946, the bank authorized a credit of $25,000,000 to Saudi Arabia, 
which superseded an earlier commitment of $5,000,000. Of this credit, $20,000,000 
was to be used for the purchase of essential imports and $5,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of United States equipment required for carrying out certain public works. 
Only $10,000,000 of the credit was actually disbursed by the bank, and the Saudi 
Arabian Government allowed the credit to expire on June 30, 1948. 

A credit of $15,000,000 in favor of the Kingdom of Saudi : Arabia was authorized 
August 1950 to assist in financing development projects in that country. The 
credit, which is repayable in 15 years, is to be used to finance purchases of 
United States equipment, materials, and services required for the development 
of the Kingdom’s transportation, power, health, sanitation facilities, and agri- 
culture. 
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Simultaneously the Board of Directors announced that it had authorized an 
allocation of $4,000,000 under the above credit to assist in financing the comple- 
tion of the following projects, all of which are being carried out by an American 
engineering firm: the Jeddah port, airports at Jeddah and Riyadh, an electric- 
power plant, and the Jeddah-Mecca road. 

Since that time the Board has authorized further allocations’ as follows: 


Machine-shop facilities in Jeddah, for automotive and air-conditioning 

Pepairs, PRTC, Osc ear det he an oe erasers ea 
Jeddah electric-power interim program ___..........._-~~..-...--~- SOL, OOO 
Meccea-Taif Highway location survey___....--.-------- se ae 60, 000 
Jeddah water and sewage-disposal system, engineering survey____---~~- 135, 000 
Further addition to Jeddah pier-area development Smad 925, 0OO 
Electrification of the city of Medina ccwenw ae ee Cae 


AFGHANISTAN 


A credit of $21,000,000 authorized in November 1949 to assist in financing the 
purchase of United States equipment, materials, and services required for the 
construction of the Kajakai and Arganhab dams and completion of the Boghra 
canal system in the Helmand River Valley and for supplemental river develop- 
ments and electrification projects in the Helmand and Arghandab Valleys. 

In this land-locked mountainous country, dependent primarily on agricultural 
und pastoral pursuits, irregularity of water supply has rendered the mere exist- 
ence of its population precarious. The United States engineering firm of Mor- 
rison & Knudsen has been engaged by the Government of Afghanistan to carry 
on the construction work, which is well under way. 


IRAN 


A credit of $25,000,000 was authorized in October 1950 in favor of the Govern- 
ment of Iran, $18,000,000 of which was to be used for rehabilitation and con- 
struction of highways, $6,000,000 for agricultural development, and some $200,000 
for technieal survey of a hydroelectric project. A loan agreement was worked 
out in the fall of 1950 in Washington with representatives of the Government of 
Iran. However, due to the unsettled conditions in Iran and the quick succession 
of various Prime Ministers, the agreement was never approved by the Iranian 
Parliament until recently. Consequently, no loan agreement between the Export- 
Import Bank and the Iranian Government has been signed, and the credit is not 
operative at this time. 

In addition to the credits listed above to the various Middle East countries, 
the bank has authorized the following credits in Africa: 


ETHIOPIA 


Two million dollars to the Government of Ethiopia in July of 1946 for the 
purchase of various United States products and services, and a subsequent credit 
of $1,000,000 in June 1950 for the purchase of aircraft and spare parts. 


LIBERIA 


A credit of $4,000,000 authorized in April 1949 in favor of a private concern, 
the Liberia Mining Co., for the development of the rich iron-ore deposits at 
Bomi Hills, Liberia. The first shipload of ore from this mine reached Baltimore 
recently destined for the plant of the Republic Steel Co., which participated in 
the financing of this project. 

A credit of $5,000,000 authorized in January 1951 to the Government of Liberia 
for highway improvement and construction, and a subsequent credit of $1,350,000 
in June of 1951 for the construction of a water-supply and sewerage system for 
Liberia’s chief city, Monrovia. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
In June 1951 the bank authorized the establishment of credits up to $35,000,000 


in favor of various South African mining companies for the production of 
uranium. 





1 Altogether a total of $7,652,000. 











7 Counrrr ann Primart aa | Come} Sediaiicaas Seeeth eae Caspirs Avtonizep ] 
Name ct guratoneeshows ie pertians) == | No. | OWS ham wesmove ts pereaivens) __ Date Amoust | 
Argentina: ered Mee 5 eins | | 
Agencia ds Moore-Mc~ 
Cormack, S.A. (M-McC, Limes, Inc,)! 4Of arbor barges _ 210,000.00 | $ 
Consortium of Argentine Benks | 4TT.| Doller 125,000,000.00 | 
Sociedad Minera Argentina, 8. A. | | Rquipeent for production o | 
(Camtral Benk of Argentina) 405 | tmaeten end. sulphur 
Total ...430,210,000..00 | 


Bolivia: 
Corporacion Boliviana de Fomento 
(Republic of Bolivia) 


Do 
Do 


Mauricio Hochschild, 8.A,.M.I, 
Bol. Tin & Tungsten Mines 


Corp. 
Cempagnie Aramayo de Mines 
en Bolivie 


Total 


Brasil: 
Cia. Siderurgica HNacional-Banco 
do Brasil (Republic of Brasil) 


Do 
Do 


Companhia Yale do Rio Doca, 68. 


Vale do Rio Doce, 8. A. 


Railway (Banco do Brasil) 
Sorocabena Railways 

(State of Gao Paulo) 

Cia. Brasil de Energia Eletrica 
(Brasilien Electric Power Co.) 
Cia. Energie Eletrica de Bahia 


(B.E.P. Co.) 

Cia. Central Brasileira de Forca 
Eletrica (B.B.P. Co.) 

Cis. Forca e Lus de Minas Gerais 
(B.E.P. Co.) 

Cie. Forca e Lus Hordeste ao 
(B.E.P. Go.) 
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APPENDIX II 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


Exrtrations 
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IT,1LT%, 658.33 
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2,186,120.98|. 6-30-53 
800,000.00 | 12-31-53 |. 
...1,000,000.00| 5- 1-54 





! accaen 
|... 18,759,889 ke 















en 630-55 5,211,031.85 
F 7,000,000.00 |... b ‘a n.ato,Age.2h | 
| 5,000,000.00 b,séo,au6a2 | ,309,967658 
21,652,78| 6-30-53| _7,478,347.22 730,000.00 | 6, 728,347.22 7ho,756.21| 5,502.33 : 

| ', 471,806.50 | | | 1,282,007.92) 0 + 

6,649 ,021..40 | NA. 300.90 | 1,099,720 +50 | TIN sain | 

| | 2,211,535.82 | 395,600.90 | 14615 25. | a, 

| | 259,416.68 | 107,865.00. | 122,551.68) III aise | 

| 118,754.27 | 31,068.95 a 
|. 2058,9.00 | 0, 328.00 127,021.00 |18,276,26|_ 

= nadie. SSR FIGS. 37,485.00 Th, 227.22 41, 718.53.|___ 


26454 © - 


53 (Face p. 116) Ne 








= 


SEE = 


Country snp Parmany Osticor 
(CN ames of guaranturs are shown ip parentivess) 


LATIN AMERICA-Brazil-continued 
Cia. Forca e Luz do Parana 
(B.E,P, Co,) 

Cia. Energie Eletrica Rio 
Grandense (B.E.P. Co.) 

Cia. Paulista de Forca e luz 
(.EB.P...Co.) 

Cia. Paulista de Force e Luz 
(Brazilian Electric Power Co.) 
Cia. Forca e Luz de Parana 
(B.E.P, Co.) 


Cia. Brasi.eira de Snergia E.-trica 


(B.E.P, Co.) 

Cia. Forca e Luz de Minas verais 
(B.E,P, Co.) 

Cia. Forca e la. de Norieste ao 
Brasil (B,E.P, Co.) 

Cia. Energia Eletrica da Bahia 
(B.B.P.. Co.) 

Cia. Central Brasileire de Forca 
Bletrica (B.E.P. Co.) 

Cia. Paulista de Eetradas 

de Ferro 


Do 
Estrada de Ferro Santos s Jundiai 
(National Treasury of Brezil) 


Apericab-Brazilian Carp., N. Y. 
National Treasury of Brazil - 
Central Railways of Brazil 

Tloyd Brasileiro 

(Banco do Brasi}) 
Moore-McCormack (Navegacao) 8. A. 
(M-McC, Lines, Inc.) 

Cia. Municipal de Transportes 
Coletivos of Smo Paulo 


Empresa Intl. de Transportes Ltda. 


(Mineracao Geral do Brasil Ltda.) 
Cimento Aratu, S.A. (Cia. Nac. 
Cimento Portland, 3. A.) 
Sociedade Brasileira de 
Mineraccao Itda. 

Cia. Brasileire de Ligantes 
Hidreulicos 

State of Minas Gerais 
(National Treasury of Brezil) 
Industria e Camercio de Minerioe 
8, A. 


de 


Cia. Metalurgice Barbare 
(Banco do Brasil) 
Banco Nacional do Desenvolvimento 


Economico (National Treasury of Brézil)587 Agriculture] equipment 


Total 


STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 








| A= 20-3. |_18,.000,000,00 900.00. 


340,502, 177.18 








EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


2,369,196,73_| 








= ~ AMOUNT ‘Duswonsen . 





"Tiel. uaimeimeeceteiien sie. Ceatiiamiaatas Bie ~Batance Not Yer Diswonamp 
i } ON lige’: totw are shows we paresis Date Amount | peered | Amount 
| ee: meats Siete iim oi 3 
| | | 5 
456-F Electric paver development | 12-22-48 \.$ 250,000.00 $ 110, 527.35 $ | 
456-1 de _|_12-22-48 |. 1,013,012,00 026,362.74 | | 

| | } | | 
k56-1 do _——.| 12-22-48 |_3,279,000.00 | _152,476,22. | 
| 523-A, do i 6- 5-52 | 26,827, 000.00 26 827,000.0p 
523-B do _6- 552 | 5,115,000.00 5,115,000.00 
523-¢ do il b=. = | 4 $86,000.00 4 , 686,000.00 
| | 
523-2) do ___|._ 6- 5-52 | 2,522,000,00 2, 522,000.00) 
| 
523-2 ado ocasensh aa TR 732,900.00 739,000.00) 
523-F do _b- +52 } 739,000.00 739,000 ,00 
523-6) da | 6 552. 512,000.90 512,000.00! 
| 
479 | Railway equipment _____|__ 6-22-50 | 8, 817,600.00 | 835,821.24! 
| 
52h. A —— ao messtinstl __ 6- 552 72000, 000.00 | | T2000, 000.00} 
i: go —|_.G-_ 5-52_.|__.. 8,600, 000,.00 | | 8,600,000, 00| 
233 = of tropical nratucta | 6-12-39 | 1,117, 049.28 | 
| Blectrical equipment | 
359..|(Blectrical Export Corp.) | 2-12-45 | 4, 500,000.00 701, 392.86 
| } 
376._| Cargo steamers |... 9-11-45 |__38,000,000.00 | | 
| 
409 | Harbor barges. | 9-18-46 115,200.00 | | 
| | 
\kh7 | Buses (Twin Coach _|.J=212h8 | _3,.655,000..00 451,997.56. | 
Ferries & Converted | i | 
466 | vessels (Higgins, Inc.) .._| 10-26-49 3,806, 200.00 | | 
Equipment for cement plant | 
478. | (Allie-Chalmere Mfg. Co.) S2h- SC 3.142, 500.00 | 982 , 500, 00) 
| 
491 | Production of manganese ore 2- 8-51. 30,.000,000.00 | | 30,000,000.00! 
| | 
511 | Construction of cement plant.|_12- 5-51 5,000, 000.00 | 5,000,000 .00 
29. | Equipment, materiale neneeteile. 2 3-%2..| 52.000, 000 .00 51000, 000,00) 
| 
533. Production of manganese are |. 9- 4-52]. 674500,000,00 | |___ 67,,500,000,00) 
less; Allocations fram D.P.A,. | 15,000, 000.00 | 15,000, 000.00} 
nds 52,500, 000.00. | 52,500, 000,00) 
526. Cast. tron pipe. plant F | LO-L0- 52. is 1,.860,000,00 | 








i$ 





Sowrine|—ale S| 
| 3 
$139,472. o 
| 386,629.26). 
| 3,026,523.79! 

12-31-55 | 
12-31-55, 
12-31-55 
12-31-55 
12-31-55 
| 42-32-55). 
12-31-55. | 
6-30-53 | 1.81, 778.76 | 
6-30-54 | 
6-30-58 | 
| 27,089.28 
| 3,798,607.1| 
|___. 38,000,000, 00/ | 
125,000.00] 
|. 3,203,.002..4% | 
3,806,200.00 
12-31-%2 | 24360.009.00| | 
6-30-55 | 
6-15-54 | 
12-31-54 | 
6-30-56 | 
— | 

| 12-31-54 | | 

| 321,263,527.70| _26,240,510.58 


=== 


Parmemat Reram 
on Loaxs 


63,150.00 : 15.722.65 '$ 
103, 365,78 | 263,263.48 
810,645.00 2,215,878.79 
7951989 .22 7,185, 789.5% 
989,069.09 327,980,.19 | 

2,321,371.03|___1,477,236.21| 
18,905,167.58 |__19, 096,632.42 | 

46,168 87 68,831.13 | 

2,795,298..00 | OT, 70% de 
1,216,605.97 2,589, 594.03 
2,160,000.00 





51,839, 120.58 | 





Pagxcirat, Ovrstanvin 
ow Loans 


247, 342.26 


5.4 7h. 48 | 
190,240.22] 
5,515, 756.83 | 
18,917.90. 
262,228.07! 
255,793.03 | 


89,210.98 |. 


oe ee ee 


95, 56%,917.70 





2h , 017,830.66 L 
| 
1 


o ROVE: 
xEep L/C NS 

TANDIN TSTANDIN 

7hi 52 } 

[#1, 061.34 


6,97C,919.23 











SS === 


Country snp Pamarr Osticos 
(Names of guarantor are shown ip parentheses) 


LATIN AMERICA 
Chile; 
Corporacion de Fomento de la 
Produccion (Republic of Chile) 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Corporacion de Fomento 
(Republic of Chile) 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Chilean State Railways 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Colombia; 


Republic of Colombia 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Republic of Colombia-Consejo Adm. 
de los Ferrocarriles Nac. de Col. 
Do 
Do 
Hotel San Diego S. A. 
(Banco de la Republica) 


Do 


SS I ETE 


Creorr 
No 


2h5e 
Ph5e 

hss | 
37k 
B12 


hoy 
wO5 
48s 


503 
B13 | 
373 


Indus. products & machinery | 9-27-39 |$ 
ado a 12-30-44 
Dollar exchange 
Ingenieria Eletrica, BAC. 12-30-44 
| Steel-mill equipment | QeLi-k5 | 
j 
Industrial equipment | 10-26-46 | 
Machinery and equipment | 
for rayon plant 8-31-49 | 
' 
U.S. mteria.s and services | 10- 5-49 | 
Railway and construct ion 
equipment 10-26-49 | 
Road building machinery, 
equipment.and supplies __ 8-17-50 | 
| Expansion 2f sateel-mill _ 8- 9-51 | 
| Expansion of ferro- | 
_|.wengenese plant ~|_8=9-51.| 
Railway equipment .|._.2- 6-52 
Electrical equipment 
| (Blectrical Export Corp.) _|__7-13-45 
| Railway equioment.... |, 10-16-46 


h1O 


490 
365-8 
DAT 


+ Highway construction | 


Commonrry on Porrosr 
Orsthliga’s hots are own ta pareathess) 7 
obligor's Doves are shown io paren » 








ae 
i 





da 
Seagoing hopper dredge 
(George P. Wagner Associates) 12-10-47 | 


Highway construction 5-24-50 | 
Buses 6- 8-50 

Reconstruction 4-13-48 
Railroad spare parts 221-51 | 


Construction for grain storage 6-29-50 


8-24-50 | 


Freight & passenger vessels 
Railway equipment 6-28 4h 
| 
40 -|...Sn 2m bole | 
| 
Dieselelectric locamot.ives | Aslls51 | 
Goods and services for hotel 
construction |. 27-49 | 





Refinancing hotel obligations 3>_6-52 1? 
| 






130,989, 260, 2h 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


ae 


"Casprrs Avruoarse za 


Amount 


1k °39,260.2h $ 
6,800,.000.00 
250,000.00 
48,000, 000,00 
6,.700,000,.00 
1,200, 000.00 
25,000, 000.00 
2, 750,,000,00 
1,.800,.000,.00 
10,000, 000.04 
1,150, 000,00 
5,.000,.000,.00 | 
2,800,,000,00 | 


200 






11,357,801. 52 
8, 642,198.48 


1,978,609 .% 
2,500, 000.00 
750, 000.00 
5,500, 000,00 
1.05, 000.00 
25200, 000.00 
645,000.00 
23.000, 000, 00 
3,000, 000.00 
1,503, 389..90 
...32957,.600.00 









































ae eee eee =| ae ee a i 
| | 
| eee | 
| | | , 
$ | ’ $ 14,539,260.2h $ 13,839,260. ane 700,000.00 $ _ 1,791,089.67| $ 
| 6,800, 000,00) 5,750,000, 0) 1.,.050,.000..00 577,821.97) 
250,000, 00) 237,500.00) 12,500,00 26,077.54 
48,000, 000.00 2.435,289,60 45, 564,710.40 5,805, 566.62 
800,000,009. 12-31-52 5.900,,000,.00 2,.095,,.000.00 | 3,805,,000..00 552,184.96). 
1,200, 000.00 290,000.00| 910, 000.00 98,085.47). 
i, 083,000.00 23,917,000,00 1.435,020,00! 22,42 2,067, 708.69) _ 
1,550,000,00 12-31-53 1.,206,000,.00 1,200, 000.00 21,369,86|__. 
200,000.00 3-31-53 1,600,,000.00 279,000.00 | 1,330, 000.00 52,131.30|__ 
6,000,000.00 6-15-53! 4,000, 000.00 000,000.00 10,191.79 
1,150,000.00 6-30-53 
| |... 54090,,000,.09) 4..992,800.00 12200.00 531,988,38| ; 
168,207.40 | |. 2,632,892..60) 1,684, 788.10] 9h7, 108.50 181,252.91. 
| | 54,000,000 .00/ | osssndal20,000..00 |.._._.1.,880,000.00 361,691. wa! 
1,252,107.40 |____ 94°700,000,00 |..1054498,892, 60] .10,539,260,2%) 36,109,657.9%| __83,888,498,90| 32,077, 060,60 
a eed 
| 11,357,801.52! 7,659,138.00 3,698, 663.52 2,218,835, 70). 
| B.642,298.48.|.. 6,019,475.00|.2,622,723.48|. 1,301, 624.33] 
7130.19 1,971,479.25| 1,600, 990,00 371,479.25 215,820. 05) 
219, 565.16 2,280, 434.8% 400, 000.00 1,880, 434.84 120,249, 05| 
| 750,000.00 225, 000,00 525,000.00 45, 329.80) 
122, 545.7° 5,377, 454,21 1,850, 000.00 3.527. 454.21 477,078, 47! 
26,971.38 78,028.62 10,500.00 67,528.62 2,337 43! 
2,.147,500.00) 6-30-54). 52,500.00 52,500.00 1,139.35! 52,500.00 
645,000.00 193,500.00 451,500.00 29, 700. 0% 
2,.000,.000,.00 1,822,449.29 | 177,550.71 200,655.21) 
3,000, 000.00 1,59}, 539.73.| 1,408, 460.27 SATS 
327,260.68) 12-31-52 1,176,128.32! | 1,176, 128.32 10,250.68 327,260.68 
55,285.55 6-30-53. 3,002,324.,45| 3,002,324.45 | 120,293.69, 50,000.00 
942,400,.00! 6-30-53 220,219.04 


Ph2 400.00 











Een = Se 


Couwrry anp Pamanr Osticor 
(Names of guarantors are shown in parentheses) 





LATIN AMERICA - Colombia - can’ 
Buprese de Energia Electica 8. A 
(Banco de la Republica et al.) 


Eapresa de Energie Electrica, 5. tA. 


(Banco de la Republica) 

Caja de Credito Agario, Indus. 
y Minero (Republic of Colombia) 
Colesibian Commercial Banks 
(Banco de la Republica) 


Total 


Costa Rica: 


Republic of Costa Rica 


Cuben Klectric Company 


Ecuador: 
Municipality ef Quito 


(Republic ¢ Ecuador) 
Republic of Ecuador 


Republic of Ecuador-Unallotted | 


Republic of Ecuador 





————S———————EEE EE 


~~} 35L. 


























EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 
























1,040 ,000.00 | 6-30-53 _2y960 ,000 .00 


6,900,000 .00 





54300,000.00 _.52300,000.00 | 
g; a.7s1,900.00| 20,829.90 | 8,771,070.10 | 
21.08.20 2,3@h, 768-72 |12-31-52 398,234029 | 
2,285,000.00 2,285,000.00 |12-31-52 aa 
sipenionsel 200,000.00 | 6-30-53..|. ..1,300,000.00 | 
333,064.62 | 6-30-53 1,166,935.38 

















kL, 624.00 


|Caxort| Couwoorry_on Poaross _____Ganoirs Avruonmao "Cs uzamons awe | —Batancs Nor Yer Diseonsan — Auoowt Ducasse 
| |_Seeteeseccet eee | Date | Amount soit haat Ee | se |” Sr i eee a 
! 
bee To eee f ee a ie Sage ES 
Inytroalectric.plant......._|_ 3a89uhh \e ei. | —+4" * 
(BadLtoctn temmcion sin) ae 367,380.00) 36,738.00 |~ 330,642.00 | 202,059.00 
| Mierite Company) cen ne 157,522.52 15,752.00 | | 141,770.52 | 86,636.00) 
[outer Forge ent Pipe Verte) | 450,807.00 | 45,080.00 405,721.00 | 27,940 .00 
|(Untted States Steet Expt. cob) | 326,663.00 22,855.03 | | 304,837.97 190,487.00) 
(Westinghouse Elec, Int. Oo.)) 1,322,597-52 | 115,920.00 | | | .84206,67T.52 | 183,751.00) 
| 528. |Rytroslectric plant __|_ 37-52. |. 2,690,000.00 |... 24450,000,00 | 6-39-53. | __ 150,000.00 | 
|_3h6 lagrtcua tured developeent_|_7- 3-43 10,000,000.00 | | | | 10,000,000 .00 | 760,250.00, 
508. loottom _|ade 2-52. |___20,000 900.00 | , 351,948.05, ;—_BedbB051.95 i 
ee same 79,406,996.47)_ 612,557.55.|. 17,474, 398.28 | 50,670,006.26 |. 10,642,198.48| 23,602, 131.02 
| OS | ———} ——____| 
| og eee | 
7s900,900.00 | 6,985,000 .00 | gad 
inca 


2,643, 889.7% 


12,397.84! 
| 


| 


50,088.51 


80,057.25) 


T5 ,000 00) 





| 
| 


Painctrar Ovreramoine 
Loans 


on 





28,583.00 


55,134.52 
__157,787.00 


ALS, 390.97 
462,920.52 
150,000.00 

9,239,TR-O 


51.T28,315.68. | 





6,238,620 0.93. 





| 
~~ ge TT 000 100 


| 


_— 


2, 545,376.00 
4, 433,326.14 
52927 ,180.36 | 

385,833.45 | 


1,240,951.43 | 


1,086 ,878.13 | 


175,000.00 


 —  llllSSSS=SSS SSE = =e 
| Iwrenrs 3T AND > C OM M1L8- Unvsrn Batance oF | BaLance oF Arproven 
sions CoLLEcTeD ror Guaranrerp L/C } ALLOCAT'ONS 
| E XIN SANE Account OvrsTanDING | Ovreranpixne 





DAIL | 
21,015.35 |__ 
89,478.93 | 
68,455.96 | 


| 
ak, 561.42 | 


617,742.65 | __ 


8, 448,052..95 , oe 


} 
6,194, 474.35. | . 





2,552,661 .62 


171,994.85) 

532,089.22 | 
2,138,817.42) 
8,522.96" 


4O 325-23 
35,007.15 a 
13,687.€0| 











NS ETE = ox 


SS 


Counrnr anp Paiwarr Osiicor 
(Names of guarentors are shown io parentheses) 


SS 


Creorr 


Commopitr om Pusross . 
(Name of exporters from whom sant pemems Date 














a 
~ Camp ITs ‘Avraona xD 


Beet 2 eB I ‘a notes are showa in paren. 
LATIN AMERICA-Ecuador-cont inued es 
(Rehabilitation of water 
Republic of Ecuador h71-D Supply system | 6=1h-51 
Do A71-B Housing reconstruction _.|__3-20-52 
Water supply and | 
Do AT7L-F aawex. system J-31-52 
\Improvement of Guayequil and 
Do BQQ...| Quito airports T-19-51 
Totel | 
| 
Haiti: ms 
Societe Haitiano-Americaine de s 
Developpment Agricole (Republic Development of rubber and 
of Haiti) 295. jother tropical products _5- 1-41 
‘Irrigation and 
Republic of Haiti h57_ mericulturel development [22-29-48 
Total ibe as 
Mexico: Bitieds saiaaaiell pinning eet 
Nacional Financiere, &. A. ighway construction 
(United. Mexican States) 300 equipment and services | 8-21-41 
l-mill equipment - 
Do ...... 823. Atoe Hornos de Mexico _| 4-10-42 | 
ilway equipment-Nat ional 
Do_ 262. Readiway of Mexico. a 
Do B79... Blectric power prasect__| 3-21-45 _ 
va Cia. Bletrica | 
De k27-A Chapala, 8. A. <aciseisesia aa 
Do _427-B Agriculturel equipment. ___|u-a2-67_ ce 
Do _k27-D Batlwey equipment 12> 3-47 
Do h27-B (Two sugar mills | 12- 3-47 
Do __427-G |Ammonium sulfate plant 2-11-48 
Tampico-Ciudad Madero 
Do 427-H water works — R=. 2-49 
(Railway equipment- 
Do 427-J. Mexican Netiongl Railways... G- 3-49 
Railway equipment-Southern 
Do M27-K \Pacific Railway of Mexico | 8- 3-49 
Do 427-L (Coal mine development | be 5-50 


Nacional Financiere, S. A. 
(United Mexican States)Unallotted. 
Nacional Financiera, S. A. 
(United Mexican States) 





Development of agri. transp. ‘| 


487 \commmications & elec, pwer | 8-31-50 


. | 12-15-50 


487-A Falcon Dam and. Power Plant... 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


} 











| 
Canc®LLATIONS AND 





Ps ~ BALANC! . Nor Ye Er Disponaep 




















ee aa “Amount Disonsep | 
y Commercial Banks | 
i 


Amount ExXpmmations seoud | Ee Dete a 
| 
._ lg. 500,000.00/$ lac __..120,000.00 5 “31-52, + 380,000.00 
|e cven- na 800,000.00 | s,s. | 20 ae 
I. 165,090.00 | 4 165,000, as | 63005 | | 
| | | 6-30-53 
|_..... 28,,8224900.00 | 20,829.90 | 8,264,833.33 | | 20,526,236.77 | 
—————_—— — fee | | 
52.000, 000 ..00 | | 5,000, 000.00 
Us ,000;,000..00 | |__14,000,000.00 ha-31-55 | 
| |._..3,000,000,00 | |. 5,090,000,00 | 
| | | 
| | | 
__.30,972, 781-17 |__ 4,000,000..00 | 26,972, 761-11 
|___...8,.000,000..00 500,000.00 1,500,,000..00 
_....19,.000,, 000.00 | 19,000,.000,.00 
__....20s.000,, 000.00 20,000, 900.90 
3 450004,.000..00 350,000.00 3,150,.000..00 
|5,000,000..00 | 5,000,000 .00 
7,000,.000.00 | | 1,000,000.00 | 
54.000,.000,00 5,000, 000.00 | 
6,000,000 ,00 |___...590,000,00 a-15=52 2430.00.00 | 
14525,750.00] | |... .04525,750.00 | 
12,990,000.09) 2,657.80 | | 12,897, 342.20 | 
id 5,000, 000.00 | 9.000, 000.00 [12-31-53 _| 
2, 740,000.00 204, 348.74 [12-31-52 2,939,651.26 | 
56,500,000.00! 29, 700,000.00 | 26,800, 000,00 | 
12.500,.000.00 | |__..84300,000,00 | 6-30-53 490,000.00 | 














1,934, 602.33) 


77,844.50! 














10, 962, 740.87) 


2,457,806. 76 


tiurmesr AND > Co maeee- | 


——— SSE 











810,669. 54 


| ae ae ces | Er |e 
* wena 370,142, a ahBl,61\_ ; 
| c | 
; 
— 
361,548.51!  .16,164,688.26  .2,945,889.09|_ 
—— 
} | 
14228,500,00| 4,874,500.00) 2,652,484,521 7 
j 
| —-—or 3,874,500. o| i TN accent —— ‘i gee 
ens lB hoa 
| ee ee AEs To a 
26,972,161.17 | a 7 dl —t ci 
__|__ telw04000.00|__3,069,000,00] __2,439,925.43 ee a Oe 
| 10,.050,000.00] ___8,950,000,00)_3,082,833.28} L et 
|-~-~-te575,000.00|__25,8525,000.00].2,995545,50| | i 
|. 257,282.06) 24892,708.1h) 30n,607.0e] 5 
| 9285.00.00]. 14895,000.00). 373,096.62} L is 
* 2,833,868.4%| 4, 286,132.56] 836,831.29] 
| ro S 24750,900,.00 632, 767.3 sie 
| 708,400.00). 4, 791,600.00 4h6 735. - i 
151,578. 76)....2,364,272.22| 134,.502.; 





i. 
65,722.34 _ 
| 


| 
| 








pei: Sea ase AON 





Couwrar axp Paimazy Osticor 


(CN ames of guarantor are shown tp parenthuses) | No. | 





LATIN AMBRICA-Mexico-cont inued 
Nacional Financiere, S. A. 
(United Mexican States) _ 


ve RF ¥ 


Fred Leighton, Inc. 


Cia. Fundidora de F.y.A. de 


Monterrey, S. A. 


Do i 
Wexioan alt Sulphur Co," ead ~~} 


Mexican Sulphur Co. 


Cia. Minera Fernandez, S. A. 


Pan American Sulphur Company 
Gulf Sulphur Cia. de Mexico, 


.... Ea. 


Bepublic. of. 


Empresa de Luz y Fuerte Electrica 
S. A. (Republic of Nicaregua) 


Hoteles Interamericance 
_{Bepublic_of Panama). 
Republic of Panam. 


Total 


Paraguay: 
Republic of Pereguay 
Do 


Total. 





8, A. | - 














Rehabilitation of 





Bteel 





Bar and rod 
_| combination mill 


| Sulphur plant 
Production of mngane 











| 228 | Highway construction 


edie Nal As 





ee ee 


“h Anzelduss Demo 


il equipment- 
| electrical equipment 


Financ.; erectio of 


| concentrates 





~G Yaqui Alto Canalo} 12-15-50 | 


Expansion of steel mill oo | 5-31-51 | 
Rehabilitation of Mexican 














| 25 
Be 




















neni eR Sie : 


_.......¢2 500, 009.00 















ee at ns : on noeceipse : 





EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


Amount DissonseD 


By Commercial Banks 
at EIB Risk 


Batance Nor Yer Dusavnesp : Pp ae 
om Loans 


6-30-53. |____5,600,000.00 | _..|. .....32$00,000 00 





$2 15-53._|_..34200,.000,.00 |... 200,000.00 


6-30-53 |. 234400,000.00 | 
ia ; 


| eee 


| 













we: | 
Ce | 


24939939.) 


_...242900, 000,00 
7,288.95 








__.4p 120, 150.49 














612,500.00) 












633,432.53 | 6 


3,664 000.00 





1,261, 567-47 | 

















280 |. sesoesensvessnsenneafenee AD922935.078210 | 








__...10,211.05) 17,327.82 | 
_.. bp2hl, 567-47) 


10,302.39 | 


T2400 


239,628.69 | 





868, 654.9% letiocesipsignasialco 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


_eneueneneen a ee ae 
Counrry axp Pamaar Guten Creort Commonrty on Porross ____Cusprrs Avraonimeo ibaa |__Batance Nor Yer Disrunsep 
N 


| CANCELLATIONS AND 
(Names of guarantors are shown in parentheses) ° a ore is pareadber) er ee Amount Exrimations Amount Expiry Date 








Pamectrat Reram: | Paorcira, Ovrstanvine iwrearst awo Commie | ” Unvsep Batance ov s or Arrrovep 
Ne 











AMount Disevrsep 1 
walthee | 7 Comuarinl Bante | 
LATIN AMERICA - continued | Sine acl nsec eo | 

anti 368_ | Gestinghoved Reet ‘int. Pa 6-12-h5 hs |. 450,000.00. $5841.26 | lb. 258.86 |§ 





| sions CoLLECTED For G 
UaRantegp L/C ALLOCATIONS 
ow Loans | on Leal Exusaxg Accoonr CTSTANDING OvreraNpina 











5 
| 


$ 273,975.00 | $270,283.84 § RR icemcichaiccneria vce 
Carro da Pasco Corp. -b83... Zinc refinery ——|..8= 3250)... 20,800,000.00 | | 16,800,000.00| 6-30-53 4 ,000,,000..00 | _.44900,,000,.00 SE ovciiniiieiielentid 


Fermin Malega 8. ¢ Hijos | 499 | Tungsten mining |... J2.5251 aoe, 273,169.63) 6-30-53. | 376,830.37 | | : eI os csssecorncactcce Zee. sa 





Til 




















Total =| | 2h4900,000,00 |. 5482916 | __17,073,269,63} | a 820,989.22,| | 273,975.00| _&,507,00h.| = 88,680.) | 
| a aE La | 
i j i | | 7 
mishaps = a 2 


Republic of Kl Salvador 303. | Highway construction |_ag-20-m | _1,726,000.00 | _ 250,000.00._| 1,876,000 .00 | 854,800.03 | 621,199.97. 370,166.86 |__ 
| 


Salvador: e 
Ee : ; 

Uruguay: | | - 
| | 

| 


Republic of Uruguay 331 | Ryereslectric development | 4-22-k2 12,000,000.00 | 


a 


| | | .22,000,000400, |... 14298,650,00|_...10,802,3500002,839,50002) | 

Do 345 | Highway construction _—s|_ 2» 2-83 20,000,000,,00 | 17, 705,000.00 | 2,295,000.00 1,206,000,00 |__1.,089,000,00 | __ 906,986.22) ec a toe ae 
Electric locomotives and | | 

Do 'ge- Lapare. pari (inthe GBs. —. _.3+_ 8-51 |___2,538,200.00| _Ap M2, 145,00/ 12-31-52 | _ 1,395,955,00 253,820.00} -1,262,345,00) sf 

. .48,216,00 | 






















































i m.| er. | si 
Talleres Graficos Sur, 8. A. we tne foe ‘end Go Cor, Ince) be22-ho 6,125.00 ene 4361595 sane 22,025 590 sti 
| 
Total ales ~s _—___...-|__.. Pes Mes FHO.00 | 17, 711,325.00. | 1,242,145.00 cows]. hyp 796,270.00 Rs TS4,043.95.| 2, 269,252.68 e 
patient] <aalinai ee sliaanietanle 
——— | aie | 
Banco Obrero | | 
(United States of Venezuela) \302 Housing development....._| 10n2J-ki_|____6,000,000.00..|... &,001,,500..00 se a ~-----s-n by 998,500.00 1, 585,000.00 |. _413,,500.00 |. 562,707.36|_ 
Hotel Tamanaco, C. A. Goods and services for | | 
{nance 365A! hotel construction |e 2-468 | 2,337,697.00 | L938 6-53.) 1..330,.437.08 |. | idk Deg 330,437.08 |. 36,998.41) 
+ & 8. Construction Co. de 
Co Ae (Gre ett bs ssadsneidicele ea Setar siinnhielceniniadiibi tonite oe eae : I Sins ise UR octal -shenidatientl ni nckachannicannmcaseticehl 
la Nacional & St. v1 | | | 
Indemnity Co, )- 423. | Breakwater construction | 32k@eb7. |. €00,,000.00_| | 00,000.00 600 ,000 .00 10,732.82 
Bs & 8. Construction Co. de | | | eee 
Venezuela, C. A. (C.W. Smith, W,L. | 
Stevens end Raymond A. Jones) 44) a he 2B. |. 500,000.00... 500,000.00 500 ,000..00 | 40,328.77 |. Settlement negotiated 
C.A. le Electricidad de Caracas Diesel electric generator | | 
(Corp. Venezolana de Fomento) (451 unite |... 92 BelbB | 1,950,000.00 148,126.18 1,801,873.82 | 613,522.82 1,188, 351.00 |. ss 
Electrical equipment 
Do. 469 (Intl. Gen. Elec. Co. Inc.) | AeRabo, 52158,000.00 | 738,500.00 | 6-10-53 | 4,419,500 .00 | ¥ 4,419,500.00 | 99,913.67 eal lactate cc Ee 
C. A. Venezolana de Cementos | | | } | 
(Corporacion Venezolana de Fcmento)507 Expansion of cement plant. | W=1d-52. | wax 4000,000 200 ssssasele-sansmnaaeb OSs O20 92). 9-30-53 jasnsdhah 26,378.08 | asada 96,378.08 I oi shat a d 
Total Be oe 20,545,697.00 4,199,626.28 | 4,549,381.8h |___1, 846,688.98 |... 3,898,52202 |. 6,588.166.36 | 2,004,889.23) 00 | 
- | ocecocccccccocs ecoce. - | | — o ; | - | | SS | - e SS ee | 
| 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


—— =a SE =e 


















































aS =< —————————————————————— ~ ——— = SSS 
Countay axp Pamary Osuicos Curprt Commovrrr on Purross |__Casorse Avrscams> |G .ucetzarioms AND Batance Not Yer Dispuasep ee  ). rrr aaa Parncirat Ovretanpine | NTEREST AwD Commis- wusep BaLawce oF BaLancez oF Arrnovsp 
: m 5 C 
Cte of Gueaten er chown fo panacea : me ; (Names of exports trom whom baat purchased | Date heed ExPmations By By Commercial Banks om Loans Loans ce aocoae ae —— 
LATIN AMERICA = contimed L. Se lee | paceiheti 
| 
Amaxtool Services, Inc. 459 | Machine toole 00 ee ee ee eC ae, ee 593,689.22) $ jidasaeaiieas 
Machine Affiliates Trading 


Corporation w73._| 4a | ae5-50 26,600.09 


Total | |. isialiadhasieaiateea icity inmaame |... hy 788, 296.26 | 
 ceiicaientiii ii dicasisicediiobitiaiead 


' 


Tote) Latin America _| Laem semen! ex tahine.ce| ban nese at 
ee 


632,677, 946.46 | .67,439,591.54 












































Y 
ABIA ls sities 
| 
Afghanistan: ar aes eee : et a 
Construction of dem and i | | 
Royal Government of Afghanistan 470 ee 112230k9_|. H.,990,,000 .00 | _--.-w-bey200,000 00 | 6-30-53.) 16,800,000.00 iia ee 
———— ——————. oo 
eae wal pik oe =a iaiistegpi 
China: ales aia commen — 
Universal Trading Corp. | 
(Beak of China) 25h | Rew materials and equipment | 3- 7-40 | .20,000,000..00 oe al i a ee 2,,000,000.00 |. ». se 
Yungli Chemical Indus. Ltd. (Bank | Construction of chemical 
of China end Republic of Chima) 360) plamt | 325 |. 16,000,000.00 | 14,565, 745.92. | ee | : dag h34, 254.209. a 
i | ; 
Rapublic of China 395_| Cargo vessels ‘ a 2eMebG | 4, 243,750.00 | ‘ ; seve |onee---» ep 23,750.00. soe 
Do 396 40. | 2n2Oebé | 2,600,000.00 | 59,052.45)... bisinial By 5MO,9NT..55 i 
Generating equipment and | | | 
Do | 397..| enelmeering services. _ 2@0-k6 _|___ 8,800,000,.00 521,780.83 |... g@BR 52ND AAT x 
bo 398. | Redlways repair. materiale | 2-20-46 | _16,650,000.00 | ae | _..16, 652,090.00 | e. | , 
Equipment, materials end | | | | } 
Do 399.| supplies for cos) mining.__| 3-13-46 = Eee Sa See sii 
| | | 
ieee hn sh seen san aoe £8,193,750.00 | 15,182,579419..| — | bsO0. 90.00 See 
—— | |} ~ - a } 
; | | |- et lltinicttnee ti iho esteieensdAilinennanniiniiaeab sian: 
Indonesia: . led | 
Republic of Indonesia-Unallotted 472 | Development. projects |e Ba50..|. 2,984, 500.00 |... 98,500 .00 | peed | SRS nee r = . 
Republic of Indonesia \T@-A Tranaportetion program... _T=27=50__|. S2.200,000.00, | 2.00.0 6-30-53..|....2.,879,000..00 | ----l@g8AT9.,000 .00) 243,638.36 | __ m 
Telecommunications | | 
Do 472-3 development. ——|-9e@L950..|___.__.260,000.00.)..... 180,000.00 | ..603053..|_............120,000.00 jonni gf000 00) sio.fe | 
Dredging equipment- 
Do 472-0 harbor construction | 1001 9050....|__......6,7700,000.00.| |. Sip LBL O00 00. |... 630953 1,519,000.00..| jan dog SRG 00000)... 23,075 60} a 
Railroad rehabilitation 
Do AT2-D. program... _—|In.§090—|___.1F,300,000.00.|..............—-- 1 | ------ LG. p62.8,000.00..|.. BZ L05t.|......1 luB2,000.00..| a , fem 4..482,000,00) TE iit = 
Do | W128 Atroratt. and equipment. _|aae30-50._|_.6,085,500.00 | |. ip QB5, 500.00.) 6-30-53 | lt 00,,000 .00 | ocean ABORT AO 
Re kT2-F Klactrification program.._|_ 1-25-51 
| 
De 472-0 Forest. development. program |. 7e@Ge5)_|..2,650,000.00) | EO OO AIO) STS | nanan enenenneeesennntefeneennennstn sonennennnnnnnnnnts[anennestnentennenan sosoesotstneteatananatnasmenensanttnn: seneenoenns|atetnenaennesennnnnssesamenneesfemmnmmmnnnennennateentnntwenneenesfentnnsnnnnussnwcnsnananseeeemece 
Do _STa-H Marine engines 
Total 
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SomMODITY on Prxross 


(Names of guarantors are shown ip parentheses (Nemes of exporter from wbom bank purchased 








EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT 


Sa 


UTBORIZED ~ 
CANCELLATIONS AND 



































obligor’s notes are shown in paren Date Amount Exrimations | Amount 
ASIA - continued 
Iran: 
Agricultural and highway 
Imperial Government of Lran 488 projects 10- 6-50 |$ 25, 000,000.00 |$ $ 25, 000,000.00 
Israel; 
State of Israel 458-A |Agriculturel product ion 1619-49 70,000, 000.00 ,001,225 
Do 458-5 ‘Transportation 3-_ 9-49 91535.243 .00 745,869. 
Do 458-C |Housing materials |_.3-1.6-49 25,000, 000,00 1,849,291.82 
Do 458-D \Telecommmications equipment | 3-23-49 5, 000,000.00 1,256.10 
' 
i Do 455-E Development of ports | 9- 7-49 5,464, 757.00 , 192,004 
: Do 458-F Industrial development 1210-26-49 |  20,000,000.00 4 937. 6s 
; | pe tt oe 
: Total oat 135,000, 000.00 15,974, 585.86 
Japan: 
Bank of Japan 51 Cotton | 11-15-51 40,000, 000.00 99,868.21 
_ 
Philippine Islands; j 
| 
Debican American Lumber Corp. 461. Hardwood lumber development. 7-23-49 | 250,000.00 
Hational Power Corporation Development of hydroelectric 
(Republic of the Philippines) 515... |paver 1-31-52 20,000, 000.00 20,000, 000,00 
Various Philippine Lending . 3 
Institutions 535 Small development projects 11-13-52 | 23,000, 900 00 | 
Total 25,250,000.00 25, 000,000.00 | 
Saudi Arabia: oes | 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 38 Rav materials and equipment 1- 3-46 | 25,000,000.00; 15,000,000.00 
Public works and development 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 482 (projects 7-20-50 15,000,000.00 10, 232,483.60 
Total 40,000,000.00} 15,000,000.00 10,232, 483.60 
| 
weiiand : 
Kingiom of Thailand 504. (Cargo vessels 8-16-52 |... .1,072.,340.00 31,519.00 
| ceenmseenaeasesaneeninenape 
| 





Batance Nor Yer Dissunsen 





OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


Amocnt Disevasep 


4 
Expiry Date By By 


Eximbank at EIB Risk 


30-53 § $ 


2=15-5h 63,398, 774.32 
2-15-53 8, 789,373.34 
8-15-53 23,150, 708.18 
2-15-53 4, 998, 743.90 
8-15-53 3,272, 752.08 


2-28-54 | _15,115,062.36 
119,025, blk. 1s 


39, 900,131.79 
} 
250, 000. 00) 
12-31-54 
12-31-54 





250, 000.00) 





10,000, 000.00 


5-31-53 4 767,516.40 
| 1h, 767,516.40 


1, 039,830.00 


Commercial Banks 


= == Se 





Inrerest anv Commis- | 
sions COLLECTED ror 
Eximaann Accocnt 











Paivcirat Reraip 


Batance or Arraovep 
on Loans 


ALLOCATIONS 
Ovrtetanpine 


PuincipaL OvTsTaNDING Gu Lc 
ow Loans JUARANTBED L, 
OvTsTaNDINe 


fe 
* 
a 
+e 





























2,916, 674.00} 60,482,100.32! 3,132, 762.06 | 5, 131,890.08 
265, 625.00) 8} 523,748. 3 582,691.26 | 725,076.2% 
23,150, 708.15) 1,181, 303.31 1,605, 796.75 
208, 341.00 4, 790,402.90 256,149. 7h a 
97,932.00] 3,174, 820.0% 139,137.07 | 2,155, 563.9 
|_29,425,062.36|___595,455.71| 2, 457,654.26 
3,488, 572.00 5,536,842. 1% 5,847,499.15 
j ~_-_o-:ooOoeereeeeaeesesee 
| 
156,653.54 39, 743,478.25 1,555.21 B 
+ anemia 
| | | 
250, 000.00 13,172.23 | __ 
250, 000. 00| 13,171.23 
| ae 
: | 
4,000, 000.00) 6,000, 000.00) 800, 000.00 
i 
4 767,516.40 221,006.68} 
§ 000, 000.00 10, 767,516.40} 1,021,006.68) Ss 
} | if 
63,020.00} 976,810.00) 30,357.07 | __ 
| nt ak ae ii 
} es 











= a 


Couvrrr anp Pamanr Opticors 
(Names of guarantors are shown Lo parentheses) 


ASIA- 
Turkey; 

Turkish State Airways 

(Republic of Turkey) 

Republic of Turkey 

Rti Bank. (Republic of Turkey) 

Sumer Bank (Republic of Turkey) 

Rapublic of Turkey 

Eti Bank (Republic of Turkey) 

Do 
Sumer Bank (Republic of Turkey) 
Republic 


of Turkey 


Eti Bank (Republic of Turkey) 
Do 
Sumer Bank (Bepublic of Turkey) 


Republic 
Eti Bank 


of Turkey 
(Republic of Turkey) 
Republic of Turkey 

Do 

Do 
(Republic of Turkey) 
Republic of Turkey 


Total 


Total Asia 


Austria: 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein 
(Republic of Austria) 








STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 





ee 





Cneprr Commopirr o8 Suchen ‘ me ___Cuspirs AUTHORIZED ee 
No One ee ie bee | Date Amount 
Airport equipment ae 
378__| (Westinghouse a 0.) | 9-11-45 $ 3,060, 000.00 


(Vulean Iron Works 
4O7-A First contract 
(Westinghouse Elec.Int. Co.) 
First contract 
Electrical equipment 
(Int... Gen. Elec..Co.) 
(Vulean Iron Works) 
Second contract 


4OT-H 
407-0 
4O7-H 
4a7-#_(Bimeo Corp.) 
4LO7-H 

(Foster-Wheeler Corp.) 
407-1 Second contract 
4O7-K 


407-1, 


yates. reilways 
estinghouse Elec. Int. C 
Second oontract 


4O7-M_ (Harnischfeger Corp.) 


4O7=M. (Intl. Gen. Elec. Co.) -| 
State seaways and harbors | 
407-F (Ingersoll Rand Co.) 
4O7-Q State reilvays 
407-R. State seaways and harbors 
407-S, U. S. rails and accessories 
4O7-T|  Earth-moving equipment 


435 | Reconversion of vessels 


Capital goods 

I Rev materials 
Capitel goods 
Raw mterials 
Til do. 
do 


Capital goods 


1-31-47 


12-18-46 
he 2-47 
he 9-47 
4-16-47 


(McNally Pittsburgh teecoch) 2 47 | 


8-33-47 
2-30-48 


_ 8-11-46 | 
|_ 10-13-46 | 


10-13-48 


1-26-49 


3-16-49 | 


3-25-49 


5-25-49 


8-31-49 


9-28-49 | 


|___8,000,000,00 | 19. 74 
__|__.32,098,281.29 | 


7231-47 | 


7-31-47}. 





5,431, 014.00 
354 ,,000,.00 
614,574.60 

2,521,469.00 

31,414.80 
210,000.00 
1.47,.136,.00 


1,130,800.00 
59, 500.00 


431,263.64 
104, 000, 00 
| __3,750,000.00 
k 250,000.00 
| 999,528.92 
500,900.00 





620,000,900 


| CANCELLATIONS AND 


112,000.00 | 


417,584.33 





489,209, 372.29 | 


790,000.00 
930,000.00 | 
280,000.00. | 
_..100,000;00 | 


| 
| 
| 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 













Exrimations Amount 


459,000.00 
344, 200,09). es 
51,600,00 


| 

} 

a 
19,350.00. 


70,000.00 


372155.58| 


| 2, bB2, 303.42. | 


672,425.32) 2,482 








30,946, 382.72). 153,889, 372.87. 











r Batawce N Nor | Yer Dissursep oe 
Expiry Date 


SA | 


3512279. 


ssi <asipliiinciverhihecn inne cdinitelaciliso 


° "AMOUNT ‘Dissyasep 
By —_ reial Banks 
Exinbenk t E(B Risk 


| ___54396,53%.001 
| 302,400 .00| 
| 62,574.60) 
Ln o824229,.00) 
| 31,414.80) 
|. 140,000.00) 

117,136.00) 
|. 14230,800,.00 
| 59,500.00] 
| 112,000.00 


| 


SAO 
10, 000.00 
3,712,844. 42 | 
1,767,696.59 
999, 524.92 





329391552-56). 


....304.373. 615.70, 





ee A 








_ 





94, 4O).42 Ai entnansinsieniviartnaisiasigsasé thesanticccenmaltin 





Paincipat Repaiw 











ow Loans 





302,400.00 


499,345.37) 


oer” paeeaee 


2,601,000.00% 
263,054.00) 








1,133,460.00, 


594s 552.90 | 


Ce R OR oe 


19.5 560.00 


22k ,853.09 


4,.125,.000,.00 |. 
AUR .500,.00 


12 93750 | 


62h, 572.57 





78,400.00 wae teen eens 


150,000.00). 


ipod 596,707.55}... 


dhl 339,240.00). 


8587 Ble 2 |. 


enna 1,.655,.196.59 
onan mana 





---350,.000..00 









435,229.23). 
1,920,567.00}..0 

28,269.00) 
_-351900,00), 


3.15.80| 


215,436.68) 


| 
—_ 


Ivrerest awp Commis- 
s10N8 COLLECTED FOR 
Exucsanx __Exusane Accoonr— 







2) 17,953.16 |_ | 
cals 6,907.79: } 


_.8,020.01 
107, 706.89. 
3,498 .88 


9,070.78. 


6,733.50. 
.226,761.62 
33,277.89. 
T1400. 7% 
thy 50M. 35. 


2,898.87 | 
4,826.12 | 


BU 2-93 | 
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Country ann Pamary Osiicor 
(ON ames of guarectors are shown ip parentheses) 


EUROPE-Austria - continued 
Cr-ditanstalt-Bankverein 
(Republic of Austria) 

De 


Do 


Oesterreichische Laenderbank, A.G.) 


(Republic. of Austria) 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Republic of Austria 
Do 


Total 


Belgium: 
Kingdom of Belgium 
Do 


Do 


Kingdom of Belgium 
(Bangue Nationale de Belgique) 


Total 


Denmark ; 


Kingiom of Denmrk 


Finland: 


Republic of Finland 
Do 


Do 
Finnish American Treding Corp. 
(Bank of Finland) 

Bank of Finland 

(Republic of Finland) _ 





= 


Leas: 


21. 
453. 


U. 5. products (lend-lease 


383._.| termination) 








U. 8. goods and services Ks 


384 
U. 8S. rew materials and 


uipment. ‘ ss : 
Rilvahces by participants 


Financing budgetary 
519 _| requirements 
Lless:| Advances by participants 


U. &. 


370_.| (war xeconstruction) 


416 


416 | (Ford Motor Company) _ 


Reconstruction and 


Sevelopment. projecte 


| (war reconstruction). lt 


goods and services ae 3 


(Gen.Tire & Rubber Expt.Co.).|. 
(U. &, Rubber Export Co.) _ 


Expansion of industries 








QaLIH45 |. 


9-11-85 |. 
| 11-26-47 | 


te 4-52 | 


7-13-45 |. 
ee 


ae 348 | 90,090,009,00 | 74596,785,90) iaalaaabincaih 


| 105.216, 667.00 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 





re Casprrs AvraoniseD \ 








553.000.900.900 


45,.000,.000,.00 | 
50,000, 000.00 
18 , 000, 000.00 
32,000, 000.00 
30,000, 000. 00 
43,200, 000. 00 

6,800, 000. 00 


138,800, 000.00 


-203.900.000,,.00 


....6, 667.00 | 
_... 100, 000.00 | 


-...42.950,.900 00 





| 
2,500,000, 60 | 








" Batance ‘Nor ‘Yar Dispuaexp cS 











282.35)... 


Cc c on P | et a, 
ower (Nama ferptays v bow ak meme | Date | Amount | " serggvom a Amount Expiry Date 
| eases akitacossimataetegeaae 
dead wenden lead Fd i cals ii dee pees h ie e dala 
430 
ne Capital eoois... J _7-31-47.|%___1,900,000..00 $ _-125,187.63$ 
30 ' i 
wa Bay materials —|.T-3424T|.__...4.965,000,.00 | ____12.,,808..2 
30 
Ext. Capital goods = 7-31-47 ..225.5.900 ».90 32,379.39. 
430 | 
LLB | Raw materials —|.1=344T 1,320,.000,.00 163.23 
30 | 
IBA...| Capital goods 1231-47 280,000.00 1.765621. ae 
132 | | 1 
: B | Raw mterials | J=31-47 1,440, 000.00 8,756.3 
- Cewttel wuete 7-31-47 190,000.00 113,666.46) 
39 | 
LBC do 7-31-47 1,400,000. 00 20,880. 9h) 
War surplus equipment | | 
434 | and mterials 11-19-47 | 500,000.00 | 
; 
520 | Cotton. he 4-52 6,000, 000.00 6,000,000.00 | 6-30-53 
wae ae 18, 705,000.00 | 358,162. 39. 6,000, 000.00 | 





een | 


ess 1,704,812.374 | 


P | 
_1,953,191.76 

492 620,61) 
42349236.63! 


278,234.38) 
__14432,243 .65| 





_ 76,333.54) 
1,379,119 .06| 


500 , 000.00! 





12, 346,837.61! 
| 


551.900 ,000,.00 
45,,000,000,.00 


32, 000,000.00 


6,800, 000.00 








eet 


.22.949,953 - 


Amount Dissorse 
By Commercial Banks 
at E 


1B Risk 


.24500,000,00) 0 


g 
% 
% 


912619, 480.63). 


| 
|- 
| 
'. 
| 


1,800, 000.00 













AL,918,792..00 | 


Paovcrrat Reraw 


ow Loans 





7522500.00|$_ 
21932,085.32) 00. 
61,238.20)... 


14260,750.00 
51,500.00 | 


1,426,619.96 ; 


11,562.50 
638 ,805.13 | 


268,000.00 | 


-4,500,000.00).__! 


29,225,000.00| 





TAL, T9200) 


1,333,333.39)|. 


eee omen a 


oe 
21,2064 
ce 131,382.41 

5B. 4B6 63 


740, 313.93), 
___..232, 000.00 





| 


5,000, 000.00} 18,235.62 


_91.4358,208.00| _17,532,979-23| 


| 





oar 1B,666,666.61) 





Iwrearst ano Commis- 
_— Coitscrzp ror 


__Exussawe Account Account 


Unseen BaLancs oF 


Guananrzep L/C 
ANDING 


__ 203,476, = ee 


449,499. 1 
Rta ta acca 


nT TN sienna 


32,455.95|_ 


ee... 


_ 8,813.69 
169,127.78 


62, O47. 36} 


1, 185,165.13). 





1,.338,128,37 


7,391,102.7%| 


2,784, 512.50) 


tes 699, 4123) 








[SS eee 


| Batancs «. Aprsovaep 
j ALUCLATIONS 


OvcTstinpIne 
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a 


Countar ayp Pamarr Osco 
(Names of guarantors are shown ip parentheses) 


EBUROPE-continued 
France: 
Rapublic of France 
De 
Do 
French Cotton Importing Group 
(French Commercial Banks) 


Total 


Germany, Western 
Bank Deutscher Laender 
Do 


Total 


Greece: 


Kingdom of Greece 


Italy: 
Istituto Mobiliare Italiano 
(Govermment of Italy) 


Do 


su Pe Per eee ee ee Ue 





Crroir 
No. 





EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 


re a wo vee soe se 
Commonrry on Purpose Cuspire AUTHORIZED | Cancettations awn |—~—D4EANCE Nor Yer Dissunsso _ ______ Amount Dissuasep 
(Names of exporters whom bank purchased 


























1952 

















peer tes 


wa ===> = = = — 
} Inreatst ann Commis- Usvsen Batawct op | Batance or Arrnovep 





' 
Principat Reraww | Parmvciean Ovretanpine 
L 


























Gigs itimeemevetsperecien~ | Date | Amount Exsminons | Amount | Easy Date | aBhan [7 Comments | enous | enloam | ‘Exmuane Accoors | Genmamme’ | Sewn. 
} i | | | 
| | | 
U. S. products (lend-lease : | | | Pee eae ei ree 
382... termination) |... GLa 45. |$.550,000,000.00 | $ F $_550,000,000.00 $ 104, 767,500.00. | $.435,232,500.00 $ 70,287,897.02 $ 
U.S. goods and services | | 
4ok | (war reconstruction) 6-19-46 |..650,000,000.00 650,00 ,000 .00 24,115,000.00 | 625,885,000.00  99,228,004.05 
Financing supplies, 
527...| services and materials 6-12-52 200 ,000 ,000 .00 46,000 ,000.00 |12-31-52 154,000 ,000 .00 31,617,457.25 |. 122,382, 542.75 
522. | Cotton 5-852 45 ,000 ,000 .00 45 000,000.00 |12~31+52 | 
|1.,4uk5 000,000 .00 91.,000,000.00 | 1,35%,000,000.00 170,499,957.25.|4:283,500,042.75 _ 169,475,901.07 |_ 
oer Oe ee  ——— — 
506 | Cotton 9-20-51 | 50,000,000.00 560,171.50 h9,439.,,828.50 42,007,355.62 7.432, 472.89 596,675.95 | 
526 Tobaeco a |__20,000,000.00_ 10,343.04 | 949891656496 | casi ioe dacs 
| | | 
ne 62.,000,000,00.. 570, 504.5% |... 59p 429,485.46 | |. t@,007,355..61.| 17, 422,129.85 596,675.95 
i i t | 
| | ao 
ind | | | L 
390. U.S. prodmeta and services| 1- 9-k6 | 25,000,000.00.| 10,436,687.39 1s, $63,312.62 | 655,343.78. | 13,907,968.83 .1,966,650.74 | _ 
anne —_———_—__—- —— | 
Ff | | | | | : Bo 
- | | \- | . ‘ 
} | 
Kl 7-A Automotive. industry. Fiat ToZl ak] 11,200,,000.00 11,200,,000.00 | 6,720,000.00.|.._4,480,000.00 |. 1,183,266.93 |. 
Tire and rubber industry- i | | 
417-B Pirelli ; 7-31-47. 4,000 ,000.00 4,000 ,000 ..00 | 4 000,000.00... We, 442.69 | 
Chemical industry- | | 
417-C Mantecatini —}...%-3L-4T_|__.. 5, 765,338.96 5, 765,338.96 | 2,885,338.96 2,880,000.00 T9059 .83 |_ 
417-D Shipyarda-Ansaldo Oe 1-k7.|.3,250,000.00. | 42,660.55. | |_3,207,339.5 | gles ,000..00 , 251625339245 368, 717.7% | 
A17-8 |Otero-ernt-Oriando 10- 1-47 800,000.00 | T3022 | 199,926.78 , ako,000.00.|. $59,926.78 83,658.45 
- | j | 
417-F Cantieri Riuniti 20> HBT | 2s000,000,00 | 2,000,000 .00 00,000.00 |. 2.4400,000.00 192,061.56 
417-0 |Shipyards-Nevalmeccenica | 10- a-¥7_ 500,000.00 | | | 500,000.00 | | 150,000.00 |. 350,000.00 |. 60,#42..76 
41 7-H Steel milis-Iiva, Alti Forni | 10-23-47 | 9,000,000.00 | 9,,000,,000..00 | 2, 700,000.00 | 6,300,000.00 | 2,273, 000.-78| 
47-2 Steel mille-Terni _| 10-23-47 | 3,634,662.08 | | _3,63%,661.04 | | .2,200,662.0% | .2,534,000.00 | _-459,025.66| 
| 
41 7-L. Steel mills-Dalmine |. 10-23-47 _|..1,350,000.00._| Be 1,350,,000..00. | §05,,000.00 |... 945,000.00 SUNN 
| | | | | | 
KL7-M Steel mille-Cornigliano | 10-23-47_|_1,300,000.00 | 1,300,,000..00. | 390,000.00..|...........90,000.00._|. Serene 
| | 
hl 7eH Steel mills-Lombarde Falck |10023=47. 3,000,,000..00 3,000,000 .00 | 900,000.00.) 2s300,000.00 |. 90,9649 T9 | 
417-0 Medium chemical industry _| 10-15-47 3,882, 366.92 sled | 3, 882,366.92 | 1,941,366.92 |... 1,941,000.00. r 4 a eckaiiles | zs 
41 7-P Medium rubber industry _|. 10-15-47. 500,000.00 ‘ ae ad 500,000.00. | hg] ,OTS.1b..|........ 2,186 |... BS, SATOO! 
Medium electro-mechanical | | 
41 7-Q industry |. 10e1 S247 |. 6,55B,117.9._| panes eviacpeilsiileiia ne 3,934,917.9% | 2,623,200,00 | 659,862.29) | 
\17-R Medium metallurgical industry 10-15-47 | 23,391,761.19 oiisishadled siecle Mascots i R323, TALIS | 7,028,061.29 | 26,373,700.00 |. 2,488,679) 
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capes a - EE ae SE 








= See = Soe 2 i er 























































- ES 
Counrar awn Pamary Osticor Crrprr Commopiry on Purross Cuspits Avruonizen | CANCELLATIONS aND % J ___ Bavance Nor Yer Dusee BSED Se a ~~ Diseunsep innenis Recs Painctran Ovretaxpine | INTEREST AnD Commie | " Unvexp Batawczor | Batance or Arrnovsp 
(Names of guarantors re shown in parentheses No ONscbligers betas are shows ts peresiheses) _ ae %d Amount | k sasrion i __ Amount i Faerie Date | = i. | By ane Re on Lous on Loans } “Exmaann Aceoo 7" ag oy Sonmenne 
| | | ete eee a TCU 2 eee See Pe Pt eas ra 
EUROPE-Italy-cont inued | sete Mats: Se Ss 
Istituto Mobilfare Italiano 
(Government of Italy) 417-S, Small chemical industry 10-23-47 |$ 109,432.55] $ i$ i$ 109,432.55 § $ 54,832.55/$ 54,600. 008 12,526.89 w ntitdigie te i 
Smald electro-mechanical j ecnsntediican 
Do 417-U) industry 10-23-47 153,522.37 153, 522.37 92, 114.37) __.... 61,408.00 17,098. 4a — s 
Do 417-V Smell metallurgical industry 10-23-47 584,906.33 584 906.33 175,546 . 33| 409, 360.00 71,903.75 _ 
Miscellaneous mterials | 
Do 417-Y| and equipment l= 5-49 | 15,919,872.70 15,919,872.70 4, 776,572.70 11,143,300, 00 PRIN cei nis ee 
Do 417-Z| Aircraft and related equip. | 2-15-50 500, 000,00 500, 000.00 416,670.00 83,330.00 24,119.73. 
Raw materials for Italian 
Do 437 handicraft industries 12- 3-47 4 ,625,000,00 1,652,632.21 2, 972,367.79 1,042,858 .. 00) 1,329, 509.79 238,531.96_ 
Do 528 | Aircraft and epare parte 6-12-52. | 4 1 720.500,.00 4 720,500.00), 6-30-54 he 
Total 106,6%5,500.00) _ 1,695,365.98 4, 720,500.00 100,229,634.02 | 41, 586,835.14 58,642, 798.88 10,405,598.50_ 
RI Se aeencnneionansnenafieneonennel semeserarnpeminbcnstbetaninteninatteeehesbpersail a realy i SSA SO ac ce a ee ee ee 
U. S. products (lend-lease | | | 
Kingiom of Netherlands 380 | termination) 9-11-45 50,000, 000.00 50,000, 000.00 10, 566,.295..00 -395433,705.00) 6,594, 756.26 
U. S&S. goods and services | 
Do 381 (war reconstruction) 9-11-45. | 50,,000,.000,.00 50,000,000 ,.00 5,.200,000.05)_._. bk, 999, 999... 95) 7,859,376. os a ee 
| j j | 
Do 400 aa ; 3-20-46 |. 200,000, 000.00) | | a 
Less: | Advances by participants met a 
116,330.00) 4 485,000.00 | hO2 0.00 86,529,220. 20 15,702,110. 00) 
| | 
Total _____ |. 206,716, 330.00 4 485,000.00 | 202,231, 330.00 | 102,095,515.05) 100,135,814.95 26, a 1 
| esstatiaaneasnsntl nomi 
i i | ——— 
Norway; ‘ |. ; |. Lsieiinmsiiieiges 
U. S. goods and services | 
Kingdom of Norway 369 (war reconstruction) we 7-13-45 50,000, 000.00 | | 50,000, 000.00 | 12,499,999.97 37,500, 000.03). 5, 454,712.34 _ 
aE j ——_—_—_—_—_—_— Ee 
| j ‘ | 
Poland: g J | | : | | acini 
| 
Polish Cotton Mills 141 | Cotton 10-21-36 _| 166,742.52 | 166,742.52 | 163,250.56)... 34492.96) 23979. 


National Economic Bank 


(Republic of Poland) gl2.| Cotton and Copper L-_ 3-38. 6,000,000.00| 2,655, 508.67 | 3.344,491.33 | 667,853.26). 2,676,638.07.......1,285, 6s. 
Republic of Poland moe | Cos) cars and locomotives alt | .Hk0,,000,,000..00 1, 484,000.00) __38,516,000.00| __5,619, 746.1 
ete oe 
Total ie 46,166,742.52|_ 2,655,508.67 | | | __W34522.233.85 | 2,315,103,82|_ 296,130.03) Be 








Spain; scenic ‘ -| ipecuniienatbuleieepettiil ncnigeidaneinaieiaanieim dice ieiia tala . | siti . dune . j . . j- . 
Spanish C ial Bank | } | 
ee ae . | 12,000, 000.00 tied |__ 22,605, 767.90} | | 605, 767-90 


(Banco de spans) 513__..| Cotton seaedon a hl 
i | 
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EVROPE-continued 
Yugoslavia: 


Government of Yugoslavia 


Miscellaneous Europe: 
Foreign Banks (National Government) 


Unallotted 387 
Total Europe 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 455 


Falconbridge Nicket Mines, Ltd, 534 


Total Canada 


AFRICA 
Egypt: 
Fertilizer and Chemical Industries 
of Egypt 42g 
Ethiopia: 
Ethiopien Bupire 
Do 
Total 


Liberia: 


Liberia Mining Company 


& § 


Republic of Liberia 
Do 


Total 


Portuguese Eaat Africsa-Mozambique 


Republic of Portugal 


4O5-A Aircraft and 


Comm rn PurPost 
Name Aporters frow w bank 
oblig es are shown in parentheses 


Materials & equipment 


Cotton 
Develo nt of mining 
properties 


Mine development 


Construction of fertilizer 
plant 


chulpabat 


Communication 


405-B and industrial machinery 


Iron ore production 
Highway improvement and 
construction 

Water supply and severage 
systen 


Construction of Pafuri 
railway link 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


Crepits AUTHORIZED 


























= Sree See serene == 





—— ee he gtr + 
































CANCELLATIONS AX . Batance Not Yer Dissuaaep —-| : AMOUNT Dismcase - Pain opr Reraw PaincipaL OuTSTANDING Iran sr ano Commis: | Uxoarn Batance on Batance or Arvaovan 
Date Amount Exrinations ae Expiry —_ | oo) Eximbenk By a =~ Pg ee Jeers a Exwiaang Accoont |_ oO TSTANDING Dee Law OvrstaxDINa _ a 
8-10-50. $__.55,000,000.00 |$ $ 1,067, 247.47 | 6-30-53.| $ 53,932,752.53 2 $ |$.53,932,752.53 $ 3,123,905.64 | $ 653,126.51 
1O- 8-45 38,412,399.7%  3°,412,399.7% 
2,327,662,639.26  66,210,825.08 103,181,979.57 2,158, 269,834.61 434,859,404,55  1,723,410,430.06 | 264,037,456.31 _ 653,126.61 
12- 1-h8 5, 700,000.00 700,000.00 12-31-52 5 000,000.00 5,000,000 ..00 256,691.09 |__. 
10- 9-52 5 ,000 ,000.00 5,000,000.00 12-31-54 
10, 700,000.00 5» 700,000.00 5 000 ,000.00 5 ,000,000.00 256,691.09 
bse oe eee aoe celal iia 
7-16-47 71250,000.00 7,250 ,000.00 725,000.00 6,525,000.00 827,458.27 | 
| 
Gn22=50 1,000,000.00 27,731.82 972,268.18 375,000.00 597,268.18 37,286.20 | 
7-10-46 2,000 ,000.00 250,027.57 1 4 1,390,000.06 399,,.972:37 119,841.46 | 
3,000,000 .00 2TT, T5939 2,722,240.61, | 1,725,000.06 997, 240.55 157,127.66 | 
nee 
hn 27-49 4,000,000.00 4 000,000.00 400 ,000..00 3,400,000 .00 332,002.39 ; 
1-11-51 § 000,000.00 750,000.00 | 6-30-53 250,000.00 250,000 .00. | ; 
6-14-51. 1,350,000.00 1,008,000..00 | 630953 3lk2,000 .00 342,000 .00 1,5%1.34_| 
10, 350,000.00 94758,000.00 - 4, 592,000.00 | 400 ,000 00 _| 192,000.00 333,543.73. 
if 
8-26-52 17,000,000 .00 17,000,000.00 | 1-31-56 


| ctiilpeatinaleiianie 4 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 








i Counrry anv Pamary Osticor Creorv 
(Names of guarantors are shown in parentheses No 
Portuguese West Africe-Angola 
Chas. B. McDaniel, Jr. | B19 
Republic of Partugal 532 
Total 
Union of South Africa: 
Various Mining Companies- 
Unallotted 498 
West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 498-A 
Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. 498-B 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Co. 
Ltd. 498-C 
Western Reefs Exploration and 
Development Co., Ltd. 498-D 
Stilfontein Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 498-E 


Randfontein Estates Gold Mining Co.498-F __ 


Virginia Orange Free State Gold 


Mining Co., Ltd. 498-G_ 
Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining 
Areas, Ltd. 498-H 
Luipaards Vlei Estate & Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd. 498-1 


Electricity Supply Commiseion 530 
Total 
Total Africa 
Australia; 
State of South Australia 
(Commonwealth of Australia) 535 


MISCELLANEOUS -GENERAL 
Special Exporter-Importer Credits 187 
American Engineering Products Co. 
The Atlas International Company 
Century... Trading Company 
Defience Spark Plug Corporatian 
Enequist Chemical Company 
John F. Fitzgerald, Jr. & Harold 


he 


lome Plan Corporation 


EEE 





See SE ee 
Caspits AUTHORIZED Batancs Nor Yer Disscnsep 


. } 
Commoprrr on Prrrose CANCELLATIONS AND 











__Auount Dispunsep 


STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 




















_ Blew Sots owe perdi _Date sta el Amount —_| Epi me | pustess | thie Rat 
a x Fi | | E 
port fnailitien at Cebinia | 3- 6-he |¢ sno.onn.on|$ ssseooole | ls 65,000.00! $ 
Ore handling facilities | 
in Lobito, Angola 8-28-52 eae 807.000 200 | aati I Re ale 867,000.00. | 11-30-54. 
|__.1,267,000,00| 235,000.00 | ___ 867,000.00 | 65,000.00 
Mining equipment, materials 
and services __.|_ 6-28-52 12,819, 757.50 12,819,757.50 12-31-54 
da _|_dst0-52.|__2,884,,849.09 2,884, Bhg..09 
do _|asro-s2 | 6,600,992.52 1,845,185.00 | 12631655 755,807.52 
da | 110-52 4, 748,830.16 915,122.50 | 12-31-55 3,833, 707.66 
do |_1-10-52 8,160 ,026.77 3,127,945.00 12-31-55 | 5,032,081.77 
do | ast0-5e |. ha205.369.35 1,809 ,330-83 | 12-31-55 | 2, 396,038.52 
do | 9-25-52 |___...1,056,000.00 |. ..T,056,000,00 | 12-31-56 | 
do __|l0=30-52 Ts232s800.00 | | 14242,800.00 | 12631657. | 
do _ho-s0-52. | 4,144,000..00 | | plW,000.00 |12-31456.| 
do 0-13-52... 22, 7160.00 | b,W21., 760.00 12-31-56 | | 
Power facilities for production | | 
of strategic materials T10=52..|__194600,000..00__ 17,898,900,00 | 6-30-55 | 1, 701,100.00 | 
| 81,854, 385.39 61.,,250,800.83 20,603, 584.56! 
— —— =~] 
= |_...120,621, 385.39 512,759.39 84 ,875,800.83. | 35,232,825.17) 
pdinnisiakioanaianaiiaae ! 
| | | 
Uranium mining and processingl0- 952 | 5.,800.,000.00 5800,000.00 | 12-31-54 
3-_1-38 
Merchandise 61,056.00 10,000.00. | 12831-52 51,056.00 
do 186,919.98 20,000.00. | 12-31-52 166,919.98 
do 131,562.63 11,065.62. |.1231-52 120,497.01 
do 15,000,00 15,000.00 | 12-31-52 
Chemicals 439,949, 3 2,000.00. | 12-31-52 419,949.34 
Merchandise 32,852.03 29,915.56 2,936.47 
do sassensiet ANNIE Ta iecnnssnsiseininniesihcnitastaartosileatinih ccs elN  osc2cscssss Re OIM OS. |. 





Painctrat. OvTSTaANDING 
on Loans 


PaicipaL Repaip 
ow Loanas 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 











sees ee 

| Inrenrst anv Commis- 
s10ns COLLECTED FOR 

| Extsang Accoonr | 





33,495.33/$____ 32,.504.67'$. 12,704.67. | 








== ees 
Unvsep Batawcs or | Batance or Aprrovep 
Guananterp L/C ALLOcaTIONS 
OvtTstaNDING OvurTstTaNpiIne 





$ ws SEE ai 
33,495.33 30,504.67 12,704.67 
2, 884,849.09 |...52,154.09. |. 
4, 755,807.52 66,032.52. 
| 3,833, 707.66 46, 232,66 Leena 
| 54032,081.77 69,656.71 |___ 
2,396,038.52 2, 309-35 
1,701,100.00 
20,603,584.56. 254,385.39. |_ 
| 
2,883,495 .39 32,349,329.78 . 1,575 ,219.62 | 
| 
| 
| 
51,056.00 445.7% | Totel available « $1,000,000 
revolving. Credit lines ranging 
166,919.98 1,487.66. from.$5,000. Advances repayable 
| in 90 days or legs. 
- shamatess 3,934.38 1,207.69 — 
419,949.34 4,581.33.) 
6,766.55 26,085 48 T1962 
si ade . = 827235. ... ‘a 





«23,839.05. 














EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1952 
























































MISCELLANEOUS -GEMERAL - continued | 
Ha Re Jacoby, Ince Merchandise $ 2TL922.99 | $ $ 15,000.00 | 12-31-52 i’ $256,922.99 $ 256,922.99'$ $ 2,404.87 
(Ie Je Sherman) Rubber, rayon silk garmenta 787,320.00 25,000.00 | 12-31-52 | 7625320.00 | 762,320.00 1.30.4 
Wise and Constable, Inc. Merchandise 420,953.07 9125.30. 12-31-52 401,827.77 400,953.07 _. 8T&.TO 5,064.03 
Unallotted 843,914.52 843,914.52 : 
Total 3,205,290.61 969,105 us 29,916.56  2,206,268.61 2,205, 289.62 30,895.56 2b, AB ke 
Total active credits '%,128,531,012.31  159,084,623.71 76%4,216,389.95 34435,564,138.50  69,645,860.15 678,557,751. 2,526,672,247.45 360,645,425.92 | _ 
Past Operations 1,59%,594,967.55._| 908,704. 228.69 445,928, 74.91 239,951,993.95 685 ,880,, 738.86 664,629.56 | __ 
5,723,115,979.86 1,067,788,852.40  _ 764,216,389.95 3,581,512,883.41 309,597,854.10. 1,36%,439,490.06' 2,526,672,247.45 399,310,055.48 3 ing 4.23 9903 7". 
Add: Total participation in credits by others oe 190,583,574. 
Total authorizations | 5 :913,699,553.95 
| L 
c 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| } 
| | | | 2 
| | | | 
| | ee 
| j | | 
| | | | | | | 








EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS 


Total authorizations, cumulative since inception of Bank, February 12, 193% $5,913,699, 553.95 
Total participation in credits by others, not guaranteed by Eximbank, cumulative: Area 
latin America $ 22,099,904.09 
Europe 154,483 ,670.00 
Asia 14 000 , 000.00 190, 583,574.09 
Total cancelletions and expirations, cumulative 1,067, 788,852.40 
Export*Import Commerc ial 
_Banks Funds_ Bank Funds 
Total disbursements, cumulative $3 ,581,512,883.41 $309, 597,854.10 3,891,110, 737.51 
Total repeyments, cumulative 1,089, 763,429.12 274,675, 060.9% 1, 364, 438,490.06 
Total Outstanding Loans, November 30, 1952 2,491, 749,454.29 34, 922,793.16 2,526,672, 247.45 
Balance of authorizations not disbursed, November 30, 1952 
including unused balance of guaranteed letters of 
credit outstanding in the amount of £34,493,903.74 764,216, 389.95 
Total of outstanding loans and balance of authorizations 
not disbursed, November 30, 1952. 3,290, 888 , 637.40 
Balance, uncommitted lending authority 1,209, 111, 362.60 
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